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N this pamphlet the reader will meet with many ſyſtems and 


principles which may perhaps be new to him; but I truſt te 
the candour of the reader that he will not tos haſtily condemn them, 
merely on account of their novelty, hoping, if be will do me the favour _ 


te give them a ſerious attention, that he will find theſe ſyſtems and 


principles to have a tendency to promote theſe objects, viz, To 


ſpread the knowledge of Chriſtianity more generally in the world: 
to eftabliſh both per ſonal and national liberty in ery part of this 
empire, for the general happineſs of the whole empire: to improve 
this imperial conflitution of government ; and by that improvement, 

not only to releaſe every branch of this empire from their preſent 
fate of national ſlavery, but alſo to render all thoſe branches more 
advantageous to Great Britain then they have ever yet been to oþ< 
viate ſuch practices at evidently tend to deſtroy the ſpirit of this 


national conflitution of government, and thereby to improve or rather 
15 reſtore your national conflitution ;" for were that conſlitution to 


be effeflually reflored, J fhould not think it poſſible for the utmoſt 


force of buman obilities to improve it; and, to excite every Britiſh 


ſubjeft, and every friend of Great Britain, above all things, never | 
to loſe fight of, or deviate from, the Hrictuñ ebſtrvance of this nere. | 


ſary Political principle, viz, Unanimity in the ſupport of go- 
vernment. Theſe are the objects which this publication is intended 
to promote; and though theſe Hemm, and principles may be fo er- 
tremely inadequate to the propoſed objects, as ts leave too much room 
to lament their not being ſufficiently e fectual, yet, were they io he 
adrpted, 1 bandhly beds that they would not fue 601000 
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1 B. The two firſt of theſe papers, viz. On National 
and Imperial Government, and, On the Powers of Goern- 
ment, were printed and publiſhed in 1776. In ſeventy-ſeven 
they wete te · printed and publiſhed with additiöns. In ſeyen- 
ty- nine they were again re- printed and publiſhed, with the 
addition of the two laſt papers, viz. On the Supreme and 
Subordinate Powers of a ſtate, and, On the Internal Go- 
vernment of Great Britain, And, though all the four pa- 
pers have ſince been repeatedly printed and . publiſhed with 
additions in the years eighty, eighty-one, and eighty- ty 3 
yet, being perſuaded, in whatever degree theſe ſyſtems aud 
principles either have already been, or, may hercafter be fur- 
ther opted, that they will be, in the ſame degree, beneficial 
to Great Britain, and being alſo defirous, that the ſo much 
wanted, and the ſo much wiſhed for reformation in the civil 
government of this fate, whenever it takes place, may not 
be limited within ſuch narrow bounds .as will juſt ſerve the 
purpoſe of amuſing an injured people, and thereby prevent> 
ing a full and perfect by promoting a ſcanty reformation, 
but that the reformation may be equal to the real neceſſities 
of the ſtate, and the utmoſt wiſhes of the people; I have. 
therefore here again offered this pamphlet with ſome further 
additions to the conſideration of the public, 
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VERY day va freſh accounts of the preſent gat. 
ing ſituation of public affairs, and particularly the al- 
arming circumſtance of loſing America; but as I be- 
lieve that preſent evils are ſometimes productive of fu- 
ture good, let us hope that it is poſſible for ſome good conſe- 


government find themſelves weakened by the' loſs of the 


to purſue ſuch meaſures, as will beſt improve the internal 

ſtrength of this iſland ; and many are the meaſures which 

would moſt effectually obtain that end, if ever neceflity ſhould 

enforce the meaſures. And amongſt the many meaſures 
which might be adopted for. improving the internal 

of Great Britain, were you to adopt only ſuch meaſures as 

the reader will meet with in this Pamphlet, it does not ap- 


(though ſtripped of all her colonies) to ſtand fairly on her 

own legs, and, by her own internal and natural ſtrength, 

to defend herſelf againſt the united force of all her enemies. 

os until this kingdom is thus far rendered independent of 
B 


her 
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quences to ariſe from the preſent loſs of America, and that it 
will at leaſt produce this good conſequence: viz. When 


external ſtrength of colonies, that they will be more inclined 


pear to me to be a thing at all impoſſible, to make this iſland 
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her colonies, to look for an extenſive and permanent empire, 
ſeems to me to be a vain purſuit ; as every part of the empire 
will always ſee the defect, and never ſuffer this or any king- 
dom upon earth, to ſtand long on ſo ſandy a foundation. 
Firſt, let Great Britain take ſuch ſteps as will beſt i improve 
her internal ſtrength, 'and fecure her independency ; and 
then, but not till then, ſhall I think this kingdom has a rea- 
fonable and good foundation, on which ſhe can ſafely build 
an extenſive { empire, in grandeur and dignity ſuitable to the 
unbounded genius and ſpirit of Britons, 

Bur, before we attempt to ſpeak of an entenſive empire, 
conſiſting of many nations, it may be proper to conſider the 
diſtinction that ought to be made between a nation and an em- 
pire; and between the power of a national ſtate and the 
power of an imperial tate, Now, in order to make this diſ- 
tinction, we muſt recur to the original inſtitution of all ſo- 
cieties, or ſocial ſtates, When men leave the ſtate of natural 
liberty, and form a ſociety, or ſocial late, then, it is to this 
firſt ſociety, or focial ſtate, in which they engage, that every 


man pledges his life and his whole property; and though | 
this firſt ſociety might be called either a national, or an im- 
perial ſociety, or might be called by any other name that 
you pleaſe z yet, allowing it to be called a national ſociety, 
or, a national ftate, then, it is to that national ſtate that 
every man pledges; his life and his whole property. But he 
does not pledge his life and property to this national ſtate, in 
conſequence of any expreſs contract made with the parties or 
individuals thus affociated ; it is not in his power to make 
ſuch a contract; neither is it in any man's power to withhold 
the pledge, if ever he unite in any ſociety, for it is by this 

fr/t act of aſſociation that he eſtabliſhes that pledge, After 
men are thus aſſociated in a national ſtate, and the nation is 
divided into many pariſhes, it is impoſſible for the parochial 
Rates to have a right to an unlimited power over the property 
of "their reſpeCtive pariſhioners, all the pariſhioners having pre- 
viouſly,, as national ſubjects, pledged their whole property to 
the national ſtate ; and therefore, the national ſtate can only 


allow the pargchial ſtates, a limited power over the property 
| of 
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of their pariſhioners : neither is it poſſible for the parochial 
ſtates to have a right to any power at all over the lives of their 
reſpective pariſhioners, all the pariſhioners having alſo previ- 
ouſly, as national ſubjects, pledged their lives to the nation- 
al ſtate, And it is e eee when many 
nations are united in one empire, it is impoſſible- for he 
imperial fate to have a right to an unlimited power over the 
property of the imperial ſubjects, all the men in the empire, | 
in this caſe alſo, having previouſly, as national ſubjefts, 
pledged their whole property to their reſpeRive national ſtates 
and thetefore, theſe national ſtates alſo, ean only allow the 
imperial ſtate, ſuch a limited power over the property of the 
imperial ſubjects, as ſhall be eſtabliſhed by expreſs contract: 
neither is it poſſible for this imperial ſtate to have d right to 
any power at all over the lives of the imperial ſubjeQs, all 
the inen in the empire, in this caſe alſo, having previouſly, 
as national ſubjects, pledyed their lives to their reſpective na» 
tional ſtates, Or, in other words, all national ſtates being 
original aſſociations, have, therefore, by thoſe acts of aſſoeia · 
tion, a right to a power over the lives, and an unlimited 
power over the property, of all their reſpective ſubjeQs ; but 
it is impoſſible to extend a right to thoſe powers, to any ſub- 
ſequent ſtates (whether they are parochial or imperial ftates) 
that are formed, either by dividing, or compounding, thoſe 
original national ſtates : and an imperial ſtate being only a 
ſubſequent aſſociation of men previouſly aſſociated in national 
ſtates, can, therefore, by that act of aſſociation; have no right 
to any power, but what is derived from the conſent of the 
nations thus united in this ſubſequent imperial ſtats, This, 
therefore, conſtitutes a manifeſt diſtinction between a nation 
and an empire; and between the power of a national Rate, 
and the power of an imperial ſtate, The power of a national 
ſtate is unlimited, except by Divine laws, there being no 
expreſs contracts to limit the power of the general will of the 
nation: the power of an imperial ſtate is /imited, not only by 
Divine Laws, but there are alſo expreſs contracts to limit the 
power of the general will of the empire, | 
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In a ſociety thus formed, where many ſmall national ſtates, 
under particular national governments, conſtitute one large 
imperial ſtate, under a general imperial government, if any 
of theſe governments attempt to exerciſe an authority which 
is the juſt right of another government, ſuch a meaſure is 
almoſt ſure to diſturb, if not to deſtroy the empire; but, if 
each of theſe governments keep-within the bounds of their juſt 
authority, ſuch harmony in government, muſt be a bleſſing 
to the ſociety, and will as certainly tend to preſerve the em- 
pire, | . | Felt 

As to the propriety of eſtabliſhing a large and an extenſive 
empire, I think it perfectly conſiſtent with all the eſtabliſhed 
laws of ſociety, that, as a great many individuals conſtitute 
one pariſh, and become ſubject to a parochial” government; 
and as a great many pariſhes conſtitute one nation, and be- 
come ſubje to a national government ; ſo alſo may a great 
many nations be collected into one empire, and become ſub- 
ject to a general imperial government, or, an emperor of the 
confederate ſtates, or, a general guardian of nations: nor do 
I ſee what could fix the bounds to ſuch a confederacy of na- 
tions, or, what could determine, how far ſuch a general em- 
pire might poſſibly be extended, under a free and liberal ſyſ- 
tem of government. And, as to the neceſſity and effects of 
ſuch an extenſive government as this, I think they are much 
the ſame as in ſmaller departments of government, Without 
judicial authority to determine the rights of individuals, thoſe 
individuals would be conſtantly encroaching on each other's 
rights, and conſtantly quarrelling : and without imperial au- 
thority to determine the rights of nations, thoſe nations alſo will 
be as conſtantly encroaching on each other's rights, and as con- 
ftantly at war: and the world continue a reſtleſs theatre of na- 
tional contentions; unleſs an imperial government be eſta- 
bliſhed, with power to preſide over nations, to determine their 
rights, and check their contentions. When we hear of a nation 
without Jaws, or without judges to execute laws, and derer- 
mine the rights of individuals, we call it anarchy ; and pity 
the poor wretches, who are deſtined to live in that unhappy 
confuſed ſtate. The want of a general imperial government, 
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with power to preſide over, and determine the rights of na- 
tions, is univerſal anarchy, And, as the great Judge of the 
world does ſuffer particular governments in particular nations; 
for the ſafety and happineſs of his | cxeatures, who en ſay, 
that he will not, for the ſame reaſon, ſuffer a more gentral 
government in the world, if there be the ſame. nepeſſity, and 
if it will produce the ſame effects. And as, by a comparative 

view of greater things with ſmaller, the neceſſity and effects 
ſeem to be nearly the ſame ; I cannot help concluding, that 
I think the probability rather in favour of this ſuppoſition, viz, 
that, as men are obliged to unite in a, national ſociety, in or- 
der to ſupport the weakneſs of individuals, by the united 
ſtrength of a nation, and, on principles. of ſclf-preſervation, 
to ſubje themſelves to a national government z ſo, in pro- 
ceeſs of time, will national ſocieties be obliged to unite in a 
genefal imperial ſociety, in order to ſupport the weakneſs of 
nations, by the united ſtrength of a general empire; and that, 
on principles of ſelf-preſervation, thoſe nations alſo will be 
obliged to ſubje themſelves to a general imperial govern- 
ment, or, an emperor of the confederate ſtates, or, a gene- 
ral guardian of nations. „ . 
Now, as on one hand, ſhould the reader apprehend, that 
ſuch a general power as this might be dangerous to the tree. 
dom of nations ; I here beg leave to obſerve, that whenever 
a number of diſtin national ſtates, are all collected into one 
and the ſame imperial ſtate, under a free conſtitution of go- 
vernment, then the imperial government can only have a right 
to make general laws reſpecting the external government of all 
the nations in the empite; but they can have no right to inter- 
fere in making particular laws teſpecting the internal govermmmt 
of any national ſtate or kingdom whatſoever, - Or, in other 
words, whenever many diſtin& national ſtates, are collected 
into one and the ſame imperial ſtate z as every national ſtate 
ought of right to be governed by its own national government, 
and every imperial ſtate by its own imperial government; 
therefore, it is impoſſible for a national government to have 
a right to make imperial laws, or, for an imperial govern- 
ment 
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ment to have a right to make national laws. So, on the other 
hand, ſhould the reader apprehend, that giving this freedom 
to nations, might be dangerous to the general ſafety and peace 
of the world; I alſo beg leave to obſerve, that whenever many 
diſtinct national ſtates are collected into one and the ſame im- 
perial ſtate, then the imperial government has as undoubted a 
right to give laws externally to every nation in the empire, and 
to enforce obedience to the imperial laws; as a national go- 
vernment has to give laws internally to every ſubject in the na- 
tion, and to enforce obedience to the national laws. 

Now, admitting that ſuch an empire as {this mould ever 
be eſtabliſhed, then comes the principal queſtion; - What na- 
tion muſt be honoured with the ſeat of imperial government, 
and is equal to ſo great an undertaking ? When I conſider Great 
Britain, her natural ſtrength, as an iſland ; and her acquired 
ſtrength, as the moſt improved iſland in the world ; her im- 
provements in ſcience, to direct her to a proper uſe of that 
ſtrength ; and the genius and ſpirit of her inhabitants, to give 
a full exertion to ſuch ſtrength and knowledge: when I con- 
ſider this, I believe, I may venture to ſay, that, if govern- 
ment do their part to improve all theſe advantages, there is 
not a kingdom upon earth ſo well intitled as Great Britain 
to be the ſeat of this imperial government; nor, a king upon 
earth, ſo well entitled to the imperial laurel, as the king of 
Great Britain, 

Now, ſhould it be ſaid, If Great Britain can be PIT 
dent and happy, why ſhould ſhe diſturb that happineſs, by 
encumbering herſelf with this unwieldy government? To 
anſwer this queſtion ; Obſerve the world, its inhabitants, 
and every thing in it. Every thing that is not in a progreſſive 
ſtate, going on to perfection, is falling back to decay; this 
has hitherto been the caſe with every nation in the world; it 
is a fatality founded in the very nature of things; and, ſhall 
Great Britain look for an exemption from the eſtabliſhed and 
inyariable laws of nature? No. If Great Britain does not 
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preſs forward to the ſummit of power, ſhe will moſt certainly 
ſink into ſome kind of dependence, perhaps be a ſneaking 
colony, or, at beſt, a tributary ſtate. 
Bur teſt any nation ſhould take an unneceſſary alarm, ſtill 
thinking the freedom of nations endangered, by eſtabliſhing 
ſuch a general power as this ; give me leave to remind them, 
that this imperial government is expreſsly forbidden, and 
ought, by contract, to be expreſsly precluded from à right 
to interfere in the internal concerns of any nation. So that, 
were ſuch an imperial government as this to be eſtabliſhed, 
and the imperial conſtitution of government to be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved ; inftead of endangering the freedom of nations, this 
imperial government would guard that freedom from the en- 
croachment of any foreign power, and would be a ſure and an 
effectual ſecurity to all nations, againſt that unlawful, though 
common practice, of one flate claiming a right to give laws to 
another Hate, or, an imperial government claiming a right to make 
national laws : a practice which has hitherto made the hiſtory 
of the world, little more than an hiſtory of wars and rebelli- 
ons: a practice which not only reaſon declares, but the expe- 
rience of all ages has alſo plainly proved, can never be pro- 
ductive of any other conſequences ; for there is no other al- 
ternative, but that of either tamely ſubmitting to the yoke of 
ſlavery, or, by reſiſtance, rendering the world an horrid ſcene 
of human carnage. Or, ſhould any empire take an unneceſ- 
ſary alarm at the power of their governors being reſtrained 
from interfering in the internal concerns of any nation ; give 
me leave to remind them alſo, That diftin# governments inter- 
fering with each other in their internal concerns, is a practice 
which Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs ſeems to have ſtamped 
with repeated marks of his diſpleaſure (probably to preſerve 
an equal diſtribution of juſtice to all mankind.) For, I be- 
lieve, that this unlawful practice has been a principle cauſe 
of deſtroying the three greateſt empires that have yet been in 


the world, viz. the Aſſyrian, the Grecian, and the Roman 
empires: 
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empires: and, if Great Britain (in this American diſpute) 
will bring another devoted empire to the very ſame teſt, what 
can we reaſonably expeQ, but the very ſame fate, from HIM, 
with whom is no variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning ? 

THe ſovereign of a general empire, if he does not act on 
principles of univerſal benevolence, I think it very. unlikely, 
that either his power or dominions would ever'be in any.de- 
gree adequate to his title; for, how can we ſuppoſe, that In- 
finite Wiſdom and Goodneſs will ever ſuffer a general potuer 
on earth, but to obtain a general good ? Or, how can we ſup- 
poſe, that it will not be ſuffered, if that power be neceſſary 
to obtain that end? Then again, men differ much about what 
is, or 1s not good: ſome ſay, it is a good thing to make a man 
a Mohometan, others to make him a Cbriſtian: but allowing 
it to be the Divine Will, to ſpread chriſtianity throughout all 
the world, as the goſpel, after it was eſtabliſhed by miracles, 
was left to be propagated by human power, under Divine In- 
Aucnce ; then, as long as human power co-operates with the 
Divine Will, to obtain that end, who can ſay, how far that 
human power may be ſuffered, or, how far the dominions of 
that power may be extended? And when we conſider, that 
no leſs than a Divine Character did condeſcend to eſtabliſh 
chriſtianity in the world; we may reaſonably conclude, that 
the propagation of it muſt be a moſt acceptable human ſer- 
vice, and highl y becoming the greateſt human character upon 
earth, the ſovereign of a general empire, who acts on princi- 
ples of univerſal benevolence. . 

THe ſovereign of a general empire, that is univerſally be- 
nevolent, can no more depart from his moral, than from his 
religious duties. For inſtance, ſuppoſe a province in America 
apply to be admitted into the empire, it would be impoſſible 
for the ſovereign, conſiſtent with his principle of univerſal 
benevolence, to admit that province into the empire, while 
there is a /ave in it; for, if he does not extend his benevo- 


lence to that flaye, when he has it in bis power, and = ſo 
eaſily 
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eaſily do it, Jam ſure, be is hot adiverfany betevolent j there= 
fore, he muſt either give up His fundamental principle of uni- 
verſal benevolence, or oblige tte province to emancipate every 
flave in it, before that province can poſſibly be admitted into 
the empire. And, if the ſovereign is thus careful of the 
freedom of individuals, he muſt certainly be as careful of the 
freedom of nations; allowing every ſtate or kingdom in the 
empire, the full enjoyment of every freedom that is | conſiſtent | 
with the natural rights of nations. * 
Tus ſovereign of a general empire may, conſiſtent with 
his own principles, make any ſtate or kingdom upon earth tri- 
butary to him, on ſuch terms as ſhall be mutually agreed on; 
for mutual compacts are perfectly conſiſtent with * 
and with the nature of human ſocieties, 
Now, if ever ſuch an empire as this is attempted with any 
_ proſpect of ſucceſs, ſuch a mighty fabric muſt certainly be 
built on the broad baſis of mutual ſafety, mutual happineſs, 
and the moſt generous and liberal principles ; giving every 
liberty of mind and conſcience, both civil and religious, to 
every part of the empire, that can poſſibly be given, coh Siffeat 
with particular and general ſafety, 

LzT us then ſuppoſe a great many Rates or kingdoms to be 
collected into one great empire, on the following terms: Viz. 

T HAT the chriſtian religion, as it is eſtabliſhed in England 
| ſhall be the eſtabliſhed religion of every ſtate or Kingdom in In 
the empire ; and that all other religions or ſets that are tol- 
erated in England, ſhall alſo be tolerated in all the other ſtates 
or Kingdoms: and to prevent further diſſenſions in chriſtiani- 
ty, owing to different ideas that may ariſe from different 
' tranſlations of the Goſpel, that it ſhall alſo be profeſſed in the 
ſame language; and if this eſtabliſhment be made in a' ſtate or 
kingdom where. they ſpeak another language, that the ſub- 
jects of that ftate or kingdom ſhall-be ſuffered to uſe any other 
tolerated, religion, in their own or any other language that 
they pleaſe, until it be convenient and agreeable to them to 
conform to the eſtabliſhment: 
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Tua every ſtate or kingdom in the empire ſhall pay to 
che emperor ſuch à tribute as ſhall be mutually agreed on: 
T HAT in conſideration of this tribute, the emperor ſhall be 
obliged to protect at ſea, every ſtate or kingdom in the em- 
pire, with the ſame care as his own immediate kingdom: 

THAT as every ſtate or kingdom in the empire would then 
be protected againſt all maratime inſults ; therefore, none of 
them ſhall ever be ſuffered to have any men of war or armed 
veſſels whatever : 

THAT every ſtate or kingdom in the empire ſhall be limited 
in the number of their ſoldiers, and that they ſhall not exceed 
that number without the conſent of the emperor : 

AnD, That the ſubjects of every ſtate or kingdom in the 
empire, ſhall have a free liberty of trading to every part of the 
empire, the ſame as the ſubjects of the BAI own imme- 
diate kingdom, 

; Now, the queſtion is, whether theſe terms are, or are not, 
2 conſiſtent with the ſafety, happineſs, and a rights of 
men, and of kingdoms? 

As to the general ſafety of the empire ; The firſt thing ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of a great empire is to deſtroy the power 
of all its branches, leaving no power but in that kingdom, 
which is the ſeat of imperial government; for, if all the dif+ 
ferent kingdoms of an empire are allowed power (ſuch is the 
Juſt of ambition) they will moſt certainly unite that power 

' againſt, and, if they can, they will deſtroy that kingdom, which 

is honoured with the ſeat of imperial government, in hopes 

of obtaining that honour themſelves ; therefore, power muſt 

not be ſuffered in the branches of an empire, it being utterly 

incompatible with the ſafety of the whole. And, as to the 

ſafety of the different branches of the empire, the emperor 

| would be obliged by treaties to defend them againſt all inſults 

at ſea; and the ſame treatics would alſo allow them a ſuffici- 
ent ſtrength to defend themſelves on land : and, as to the ſc. 
eurity theſe branches would have for the emperor's fulfilling 


his 
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nis treaties ; 1 cannot offer them the ſecurity of any* other 
earthly power, but they would have, what 1 thiak, a much 
better ſecurity the emperor would be bound to fulfil theſe 
treaties by the never-failing principle of ſelf- love and ſelf- 


defence" and, on this principle, it would be impoffible for 
the emperor ever to deny a ſufficient ſtrength, both at ſea'and 


on ſhore, to defend the very branches of his. own empire. 


Theſe tributary ſtates would be the very ſtrength and dignity 


d.. 


of the empire, nay, they would be the empire itſelf z or how» - 


ever, they would be as much a part of the empire as a man's 
hands and feet are a part of himſelf: and therefore (without 
the obligation of treaties} to ſuppoſe that an emperor would 
de ſo very careful of his own immediate kingdom, that he 
would not allow every thing neceſſary for the 
fare of every other part of his empire, isas abſurdand ridiculous, 
as to ſuppoſe a man ſo very careful in covering his head, that 
he will not allow himſelf cloathing to his back. So that 
theſe branches, when thus united with the head, and all col - 
lected into one great and powerful body, would certainly be 
in a ſafer ſtate as to national defence, than when they ſtand de- 
tached from each other, and each nation is obliged to defend 
itſelf, —Compared with this mode for a genetal government 
of nations, look at the preſent ſituation of Europe, are not 
all the ſmaller powers, in conſtant fear and danger, of being 
deſtroyee by the greater? And, are not all the great powers, in 
as conſtant fear and danger, of being deſtroyed by each other? 
And, to prevent it, they are obliged to keep up a political-ſyſ- 
tem, called the balance of power, and in this ſyſtem, Great 
Britain, to be ſure, muſt take the lighter ſcale to make 
it balance; and then, if any of the other powers 
on the continent get into a wrong ſcale, Great Britain myſt 
go to the other, to preſerve that balance; and ſo dance from 
ſcale to ſcale, that one would really wonder how men of ſenſe 
can poſſibly be led by ſuch a dancing political phantom, 80 
that, as to national ſafety, I think I may fairly conclude, that che 
mode DNL for a general 5 
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as much ſafer than . preſegt ſituation, as eurem is 
er than anarchy. "yy 0 by 


As to che happinels of men; as every — or 5 * . 


the empire, would have the very ſame religious eſtabliſhment, 
ſoftened by the ſame tolerations ; and, as every nation in the 


empire, would have a free liberty to chooſe their own form of 


government, and afrerwards an uncontrouled exerciſe of their 


own civil government, and internal policy; and as every ſtate. 
or Kingdom \ in the empi e, would have a — trade to all parts 


of the empire; ſo, every ſubject i in every branch 'of the em 


pie, would have the ſame opportunities of obtaining wealth 
by trade, and the ſame inculgences in a full enjoyment of 


that wealth, under every liberty, both civil and religious, 


that are enjoyed by the ſubjects of the emper6r's own imme 


diate kingdom. Which, 1 hope, will be allowed to be as 
much political liberty and happineſs, as Can reglonably be; 


looked for by any ſubject. 


7 


| Anp, as to the natural rights of men and of kingdoms : in 


order to inveſtigate thoſe rights, it may be neceſſary to make 
theſe diſtinctions, viz. The diſtinctions between a natnral 


right and an acquired right, and between a ſupreme power — 7 
a ſubordinate power; and alte, by which of thoſe different 
DON thoſe diſtinct rights are exerciſed —A natural right 


is a divine inftitution—An acquired right is an human inſtit 
tion A ſupreme power is a divine inſtitution And a ſubor. 


dinate power is an human inſtitution. Now, a natural tight, 


being a divine inſtitution, muſt be excerciſed by a 1 — 


power, becauſe a ſupreme power is alſo a divine inſtitation, : 
and; an acquired right, being an human inſtitution, muſt 


be exerciſed by a ſubordinate wer, becauſe a ſubordinate 


power is alſo an human inſtitution, And therefore, when. 


men are united in a national ſtate, then, as every natural 
tight muſt be exerciſed by a ſupreme power, conſequently, 
the natural right of equality amongſt men muſt be exerciſed by 


the ſupreme" pother of governing the national ſtate, Tt is in 5 


the topreing power of porernidg, that the natural right of e. 
vie gruen reps et e gon 
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| quality is continued amongſt men, even after. they are aſſocĩ · AI 
. | ated in a natiogal ſtate z and that. right, being a divine inſti- 
| | tution, is a ſubject to no changes, for there can be no altera- 
tion in the immutable laws of God. And, as every-aequired | 
right muſt be exerciſed by a ſubordinate power, conſequently, - 
the acquired rights of ſuperiority and ſubordination” -amonglk men 
mult be exerciſed by the ſubordinate power of governing the na- 
tional ſtate, It is in the ſubordinate power of governing, 
that the acquired rights of ſuperiority and ſubord nation as 
eſtabliſhed amongſt men; for, the acquirements'of different 
men, differing in their degree, thoſe differences muſt una 
voidahly conſtitute a ſubordination ; as to the rights of men in 
this ſubordinate power, and thoſe rights, being human inſtitu- 
tions, are ſubje& to great and frequent changes, ſor there 
can be no ſtability in the mutable laws of men. In the ſu- 
preme power of governing a nation, the natural rights of men 
are equal and unchangeable : but in the ſubordinate. power of: 
governing a nation, the. acquired rights of men are unequal.and. 
changeable. And whatever changes may happen to a man, 2 
to his rights in this ſubordinate. power, or, whatever degree | 
or place he may obtain in the ſcale of ſubordination which is 
unavoidable in that power, if he does not ſubmit to all the 
duties of that place, he moſt certainly eneroaches on the eſta - 
dliſhed laws of ſociety but, let the place be takes be, where. 
it will, I am ſure, that po, encroachment. is made on the | 
natural rights of that man. And it is with kingdoms as. it is 5 5 | | 
with individuals. Whenever many kingdoms, ate united in 
an imperial ſtate, then, as every natural right mnſt be ex- | 
exciſed by a ſupreme power, conſequently, the natural right 'of | 
equality amongſt kingdoms muſt be exerciſed by the ſupreme "95M | 
power of governing the imperial ſtate. It is in the ſupreme "27 # 
power of governing, that the natural right of equality is cons | 
tinued amongſt kingdoms, even after they are aſlogiated in 
| an imperial ſtate; and that right, being a divine inſtitutian, 
- muſt always continue the ſame, which renders the natural 
rights of kingdoms as permanent as the natural rights of men. 
Act as _ Fequired right myſt. be exerciſed by a da 
; nate | 
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dinate power, conſequently, the arpuirad rights of ſuperiority 
and ſubordination amongſt kingdoms maſt be exerciſed by th: 
ſubordinate power of governing the imperial ſtate, It is in 
the ſubordinate power of governing, that the acquired rights 
of ſuperiority and ſubotdination are eſtabliſhed amongſt king» 
dome; for, the acquirements of different kingdoms, differ- 
ing in their degree, thoſe differences mult unavoidably con- 
ſtitute a ſubordination, as to the rights of kingdoms in this 


ſubordinate power; and thoſe rights, being human inſtitu- 
tions, ſeldom continue long the fame, which renders the ac- 


quired rights of kingdoms as ſubject to viciſſitudes as the ac- 
quired rights of men. In the ſupreme power of governing 
an empire, the natural rights of kingdoms are equal and un- 
changeable z but in the ſubordinate power of governing an 
2 the acquired rights of kingdoms ate unequal and chunge- 
And whatever changes may happen to a kingdom, as 
to — rights in this ſubordinate power, or, whatever degree 
ot place ſhe may obtain in the ſcale of ſubordination, which 
is unavoidable in that power, if ſhe does not ſubmit to all 

the duties of that place, I muſt ſay of that kingdom, as I 
did of the individual, that the does as certainly encroach on 
the eſtabliſhed laws of ſociety ; but, let the place ſhe takes 
be where it will, I am ſure, that no encroachment is made 
on the natural rights of that kingdom. And therefore, I do 
aͤſſert, that, when one kingdom is made tributary to another, 
by mutual agreement, that no encroachment is made on the 
natural rights of the tributary ſtate, 1 on the natural _ 
of any man in it. 

Now, from theſe reaſons taken colledtvely, I think a Fw 
fairly draw the following conclufions, viz, | 
Tur Great Britain may be made independent: 

Tur Great Britain, when made independent, i is the pro- 
pereſt kingdom in the would for the ſeat of a general imperial 
government : 

TraTa general imperial government is conſiſtent with 
the eſtabliſhed laws of ſociety : 


AND, That a general imperial government, were it to be 
. 5 eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed on the terms here mentioned, would effecually © 

ſecure to. the whole empire, the ps power of the imperi- 

al government, as to the external rnment of every nati» 
| ally eas, to & nition - 


on 1 the empire; - would effect 
in the empire, the particular power of each national govern» 


ment, as to the internal government of their reſpective nati- 


ons; Would greatly conduce to the ſafety, not only of the 


 wholeempire, but alſo to the ſafety of each particular nation; 


would contribute to the happineſs of individuals and would 
not in the leaſt encroach on the natural Oe any * 
any nation, or any empire in the world. 
Now, let us ſuppoſe ſuch a general empire as this to be 


eſtabliſhed, and Great Britain to be made the ſcat of the im- | 
perial government, then, it is plain, that no title, except a ge- 
neral title, could poſſibly be applied to this empire, it would 


be impoſſible to apply a Ideal title, for then it would not be a 
general empire ; for inſtance, were it to be called, the Bri- 
tiſh empire, then, that title would certainly preclude the whole 
world, except the iſland of Great Britain z and, Great Britain 


has dominions at this time in every quarter of the warld y but, 


if the imperial title be circumſcribed to any one part; no other 
part of the world, could then poſſibly be made a part of the 
empire, It is true, common uſage may ſtamp a meaning on 


words, contrary to their original and proper meaning; and it 


is by the authority of this cuſtom, that we call America a 
part of the Britiſh empire; but, if I may be allowed to devi« 


ate from this cuſtom, and to recur to the original and proper 


meaning of words, theſe words, Britiſh empirez muſt mean 
an empire over Britain; they cannot mean an empire over A- 
merica; and therefore, to ſay, that America is a part of the 


Britiſh empire, is as abſolute a contradiction in terms, as to 


ſay that America is a part.of Britain, America, as colonies, 
or appendages, may continue ſubject to a Britiſh empire, hut 


ſhe never can be 2 part of the Britiſh empire, any more than 
ſhe can be a part of Britain. And as it is impoſſible for A- 


merica to be a part of the Britiſh empire, how can we reaſon- 


ably expect, that the Americans (or any. other people) will 


ever 


| 
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ever tamely ſubmit to any poper, of which they themſelves 
do not make a part? How would an Engliſhman like to be 


-amenable to the edits of F rance ? It is certainly moſt con- 
ſiſtent with the natural rights of men, that no man ball be ſub- 
Jet? to the power of any community, unleſs he is himſelf a member 
Us that community, This is a natural right, that may be over- 


ruled by power, but it can never be extirpated, It is a right, 


that will for ever exiſt, and will for ever operate ſo power- 


fully on the minds of men, that no human government will 
ever ſtand ſafely, that is formed on any other principle. 


Tus common acceptation of words, is certainly a true and 


- real meaning of words; and by common uſage, theſe words, 


Britiſh-empite, do certainly mean an empire aver America; 
and that when a man ſays, Britiſh dominions, he Ccoes not 
mean to be confined to the dominions in Britain, but that he 
means al ſo to include the dominions in America; that is, when 
a man ſays, my Yorkſhire eſtate, he does not a to be con- 
fined to his eſtate in Yorkſhire, but that he means allo to in- 
£lude his eſtate in Cornwall, And yet, excluſive of the autho- 
fity of cuſtom, if the words, Britiſh empire, and Britiſh domi- 
nions, do mean, an empire and dominions in America; then 
the words, Yorkſhire eſtate, do moſt certainly mean, an eſtate 
in Cornwall. But, ſuch is the bewitching power of cuſtom ! 
that this is certainly the common acceptation of theſe words z 
aud I. would not have here attempted to oppoſe it, or have 
thought it worth waſting a page in the diſtinction; but that 
1 think, in this caſe, the common acceptation of theſe words, 
Will always give great offence to other nations, and is thereby 
a real injury to the empire; and therefore, I hope, no one will 
be offended at my taking the liberty of uſing theſe words, 
Britiſh empire, not in their-cultomary, but is what I think 
their original and more proper meaning. And 1 would not 
have taken this liberty, merely for a trifling diſtinction in the 
meaning of words, but for the ſake of uſing them in ſuch a 
_ meaning, as cannot poſſibly - offend other nations, 3 
therefore be s real advantage to Great Britain. For, how 


would it hurt the pride of an a Fotlütman, * have England 


called 
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culled a part of a French, ora Spaniſhempire And, why willyou 
hurt the pride of an American, by calling America a part af 
the Britiſh empire? As long as natioiſal pride has any influence 
over the minds of men, a national titlg of ſuperiority, will al- 
. ways give offence to every man who is not of that nation which 
7. is honoured with the title ; and will always be a real injury 5 
| to an empire: as men will never willingly conſent to give 
even a title of honour to any nation, unleſs they are them- 
ſelves a part of that nation; or to aggrandize any community, 
unleſs they are themſelves a part of that community: and 
therefore, in an empire which at this very time includes a 3 
great many diſtinct nations in different quarters of the world; 
What title can be given, that would not offend ſome nations, or 
would not preclude ſome nations from the community, but 
either the title of the general imperial ſtate, or, the general 
confederady of nations, or, ſome other general title? For, if 
F any nation is, by a focal imperial title, exprefsly precluded from 
the empire; it would then be impoſſible for that precluded . 
nation to be made a part of the empire; without ſtill conti- 
nuing the old cuſtom; of making the land in Cornwall into a 
Yorkſhire eſtate, So that, whatever nation attempts to eſta- 659 
bliſh an imperial government over other nations, ſhe ought | - + 
certainly, in that government; to lay afide all offenſive nati- [ 
onal titles, and all little ſelfiſh diſtinctions and partialities ; 
to. allow every nation the honour of ranking with herſelf; in 
the great imperial community; to open wide her hoſpitable 
arms, always ready to ſupport, and always careful not to of- 
fend any other nation in the world : for how can any kingdom 
expect, or what right has any kingdom, to the honour of be- 
ing the ſeat of an imperial government over other nations, 
but by acting on the liberal; and unbounded principle of an 
impartial friend, and citizen of the world? | 
Ius Britiſh ſovereign, were his government to be con- 
. fined to his regal dominions, would have no occaſion. for any 
other title, than his preſent regal title: the Britiſh ſenate, 
were their government to be confined to their national domi- | 
. nions, would have no occaſion for any other government, # 0 
© 1 WP | than 
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than their preſent national government 2/ but as the Britiſh 
ſovereign, and the Britiſh ſenate, are the governors not only 
of a regal or national ſtate, but alſo of an imperial ſtate 
therefore, the Britiſh ſovereign, is not only a regal, bur alſo 
an imperial ſovereign : and, the Britiſh ſenate, is not only a 
national, but alſo an imperial ſenate ; and, as the Britiſh re- 
gal or national ſtate ought to be governed by our regal ſove- 
reign, and the national ſenate ; ſo, the imperial ſtate, ought to 
be governed by our imperial ſovereign, and the imperial ſenate. 
For, all the branches of this imperial ſtate being as really and 
abſolutely a part of the empire as Great Britain; therefore, 
though they ought not to be ſubject to this national ſenate, yet 
they ought all to be really and abſolutely ſubject to this impe- 
rial ſenate ; the imperial ſenate governing and giving laws 
to the whole imperial ſtate, as each national ſenate governs 
and gives laws to each national ſtate, And, though the Bri- 
tiſh ſovereigns have never yet had the title of emperors, yet, 
as they have for ſome ages paſt exerciſed an imperial -power - 
over many imperial ſubjects, and thoſe imperial ſubjects have 
invariably acknowledged their right to that power; and, as 
the Britiſh ſovereign is in reality, and in fact, poſſeſſed 
both of a kingdom and an empire; therefore, the Britiſh ſo- 
vereign is in reality, and in tact, both a king and an empe- 
ror ; the imperial crown preſiding over the imperial N as 
the regal crown preſides over the regal ſtate, 

To ſeperate and diſtinguiſh particular from general power, ' 
has always been properly obſerved in the ſmaller departments 
of governing individuals; though theſe diſtinctions ha ve hi- 
therto been very much neglected, in the greater departments 
of governing nations; where the weight of government, and 

the complication of circumſtances, make them more neceſ- 
ſary. Do not all colonels direct the particular command of 
their reſpective regiments? And when a general takes 
the command of a whole army, the colonels directing their 
particular commands, will certainly aſſiſt the general in di- 
recting his general bene ; but, if this general will * 8 
nutely 
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nutely extend his care, ind will a& as colonel to every regi-. 
ment, I may venture to pronounce, that he muſt either have 
a very ſmall army, or very ſoon be in great confuſion. Now, 
in common life; theſe diſtinctions are very plain and obvi- 
ous ; and they are as certainly true, and more neceſſary, in 

the government of nations 3 for, if an emperor will minute- 
ly extend his care, to the particular government of all the 
nations in his empire 3 I may as fafely pronounce, that he 
. final] empire, or very ſoan be io great | 
confuſion... 

AnD here, I welt beg bers t b that cenſuring 2 
Jaw, does not include the leaſt degree of cenſure on a judge, 


- who is officially bound to judge by that law, The conſtitu- 
tion ſays, Great Britain has eolonized America: that, there 


fore, infers an obligation, or a Jaw, by which our governors 


are officially bound to judge and act; and, until that part of 


the conſtitution i is altered, it is impoſſible for the governors 
not to exert themſelves to ſupport what the conſtitution di- 
res, without a manifeſt neglect of their official duty ; and 
therefore, whatever bad conſequences may attend theſe ex- 
ertions, the fault is not in the governors, but in the conſti- 


tution ; and while this part of the conſtitution continues as 


it is, whether we ſpeak of the thirteen revolted colonies, or | 
of all the other colonies and branches of the empire which 
have not revolted, I ſay, while this part of the conſtitution 
continues as it is, and the general, inſtead of having co- 
lo1els, has. only his own private ſervants to command 
every regiment, what can we look for but a vanquiſhed 
army ? 

Now, barring the old conſtruQon of words, and aflowing 
the ſame conſtruction of the words, Britiſh community, as 
of the words, Britiſh empire, that, as an American empire, is 
not a Britiſh empire, ſo, an American' community, is not z 
Britiſh community: now, allowing this conſtruction of theſe 
words ; then the truth of this caſe, and the misfortune too, 
may, I believe, be comprehended in a very few words, vi. 


Tue conſticution, ſubverſive of every principl vf good gene» 
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ralſhip and- waa government, ns ive confined che particulat 
power of the Britiſh government to the Britiſb communiiy; but 
ha extended a particular power, in the Britiſh government, 
to all her colonies in America, which are all din communities; 
and, when the ſame government extends a particular power to 
many communities, it is making the ſame general to act as colonel 
to many regiments; which is extendi-g'a particular power, 
where, in the natural order of government, à general power + 
can only be exerciſed: nor hes the conſfitution diſtinguiſhed, 
between the pulitical colonel, and the political general; that is, 
the conſtitution has not diſtinguiſhed, when the parliament 
act as a national government, and when they act as an imperial 
government : which is a diſtinction, that would clearly diſcri- 
minate, when they are making, and have an undoubted right 
to make, particular lgws reſpecting the internal government of 
. this nation; and, when they are making, and have an un- 
doubted right to make, general laws reſpecting the external go- 
vernment of every nation in the empite. And, if the princi- 
ples that I have be fore laid down are true, viz. That an im- 
perial government has a right to give laws externally to every 
nation in the empire, and to enforce obedience to the imperial 
laws, but that an 1 government has not a right to in- 
tei fere in giving laws ſor the internal government of any 
national ſtate or kingdom whatſoever ; z then, ſuch a ſyſtem of 
government as this, were it to be eſtabliſhed and obſerved, 

would certainly ſecure to Great Britain, the American 28 
dence on this imperial government, reſpecting che external govern- 
ment of every nation in America, which is every degree of de- 
pendence that the imperial government can have a right to 
claim, conſiſtent with the natural rights of nations; and, would 
alſo 'as certainly ſecure to America their national independ- 
ence, reſpecting the internal government of every nation in A- 
meriea, which is every degree of independence that any na- 
tion in America can have a right to claim, conſiſtent with 
the duty and allegiance, which, as imperial fubjets, wy 
ne owe to wa ry dor. ornment. | 


At 
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As to the cauſe of the preſent diſpute with America, I be- 
bens that it is not a Want of affection between the Britiſh 


and the American ſubjeQs, nor perhaps a want of generoſity 
on either ſide of the, water; but, that it is a want of a better 


ſyltem of imperial government, than che preſent ſyſtem, 


which has been the cauſe of this unhappy diſpute. The pre- 
ſent conſtitution” of government appears to me to be a real i in- 
juſtice both to the Britiſh and the American ſubjeQts : for, the 
conſtitution has eſtabliſhed in the imperial government a right 
(if it can be properly called a right) to interfere in the na 
tional government of America, and as every nation which is 
not felf-governe@ is certainly enſlaved ; therefore, that part 
of the conſtuution is an injuſtice to the American ſubjects: 
and, the conſtitution (there being no expreſo contracts made 
with che Americans for the payment of ſtipulated ſums to the 
imperial government) has not eſtabliſhed in the imperial go- 
vernment à legal vigbt to demand from the Americans a di- 
rect revenue for the ſupport of thoſe very fleets, and that 
very force, which is to defend and protect themſelves; leav- 


ing the whole load of railing a direct revenue (for the joint 


defence both of Great Britain and Ametica) to be laid ſolely 


on Great Britain, and, as every part of a ſtate ought certainly, 


by a direct revenue, to contribute to the ſupport of that force 
which is to defend and protect themſelves ; therefore, that 
part of the conſtitution is an injuſtice to the Britiſh ſubjects. 

I have ſaid, that the conſtitution has not eſtabliſhed a legal 
right to demand a revenue from the Americans, but I did not 
ſay, that there is no legal right to demand that revenue, for 
it is unqueſtionable, that the right which this imperial go- 
yernmeat has to demand ſome proportion of the property of 
the Americans, for their own ſupport, ſtands fairly and 
clearly on the law of reaſon," but ſtill that alone may not be 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of civil government ; as it is well 


known, that in theſe caſes, the parties concerned ſometimes 


neglect the law of reaſon, and almoſt always differ in opinion 
about the polen 3 ought to be ara : and therefore, 


ir 
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It is certainly neceſſary, that the exact claim which this im- 
perial government has, not only on every province in Ame- 
rica, but alſo on all the other branches of the empire, ſhould 
be clearly. aſcertained by expreſs contracts, and that this Jaw 
of reaſon ſhould be further enforced, by thus making it the 
eſtabliſhed law of the land. But, ſhould any one ftill doubt 
the juſtice of obliging every part of this imperial ſtate, as 
well as every part of this national ſtate, by a direct revenue, 
to contribute to the ſupport of thoſe very fleets, and that very 
force, which is to defend and protect themſelves, let us eon · 
ſider the juſtice of that caſe ſeperately with teſpect to both thoſe 
ſtates, As to this national ſtate, Jet us ſuppoſe this national go- 
vernment to lay the whole load of ſupporting fleets, for the de- 
fence of this nation, on the county of Middleſex, and to exempt 
all the other counties in the nation froth the payment of taxes for 
the ſupport of thoſe fleets, and I ſhould then think it impoſſible 
fot the mind of any man, and eſpecially any man in the coun- 
ty.of Middleſex, to be ſo darkened, as not immediately to ſee 
the injuſtice of ſuch a partial contribution to the common fup- 
port of the whole nation, And, as to this imperial ſtate, we 
need not form a ſuppoſition, is it not a fact, that this impe- 
tial government has, for a century paſt, laid the whole load 
of ſupporting fleets, for the defence of this etnpire, on the 
Britiſh nation, and has not only exempted, but till conti- 
nues to exempt, all the other nations in the empire from the 
payment of direct and ſtipulated ſums of money for the ſup- 
port of thoſe very fleets which are to defend and protect them- 
jelves? And, if the county of Middleſex, in ſuch a caſe as has 
juſt been mentioned, could ſo clearly ſee the injuſtice of laying 
the whole load of ſupporting this nation on that county, why 
cannot Great Britain, in a ſimilar cafe, as elearly ſee the injuſtice 
of laying the whole load of ſupporting this empire on the Britiſh 
natfon? But, if we may judge of the minds of men by their con- 
duct, and by their ſuffering this injuſtice to Great Britain to 
be continued, not only with reſpect to ſuch of the Ameri- 
can colonies as have not revolted, but alſo with reſpe& ta 
all the other branches of the empire, thoſe colonies and 
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branches being till exempted from the payment of a direct 
and ſtipulated revenue for the ſupport of thoſe very fleets 
which are to defend and to protect themſelves, and the whole 
load of ſupporting thoſe fleets being ſtill continued on Great 
Britain by a direct revenue ariſing from innumerable taxes ime 
poſed on the Britiſh ſubjects, from theſe circumſtances, though 
it may appear to be an aſtoniſhing ſuppoſition, yet, may Ws 
not- fairly ſuppoſe, that there are, at this very time, numbers 
of men in Great Britain, and even men of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed learning and abilities, whoſe minds are ſo darkened, 
that they do not ſee the injuſtice of ſuch a partial contribu- 
tion to the common ſupport of the. whole empire Did ever 
heaven ſo darken the minds of an enlightened people | It is cer- 
tainly as direct a violation of the principle of juſtice to oblige 
Great Britain to ſupport this empire, as it would be to oblige 
the county of Middleſex. to ſupport Great Britain, But we 
ſhould not confine our conſideration of juſtice to Great Britain, 
Juſtice knows no diſtinction of nations. And. unleſs yo 
will firſt obſerve the ſame principle of juſtice with reſpect to 
America and all the other branches of the empire, by emanci- 
pating the imperial ſubjects from their preſent ſtate of nation · 
al ſlavery, you can have no right to demand tribute or any 
direct revenue from thoſe imperial ſubjects, it being 
impoſſible to have a right to demand tribute of a flave, 
As to the thirteen revolted colonies, if we are not ſuffered to 
be guilty of an act of injuſtice to thoſe colonies by enforcing 
from them the payment of an unlimited revenue; are we ther- 
fore to be guilty of an act of injuſtice to Great Britain by re- 
linquiſhing a juſt claim to a limited revenue If we are not 
ſuffeted to enforce from the thirteen revolted colonies the 
payment of an unlimited interęſt for the money which Great Bri» 
tain has, perhaps with more generoſity than prudence, ex- 
pended in the ſervice of thoſe colonies; are we therefore to 
relinquiſh a juſt claim to a limited intereſi for that money, and 
thereby to lay the whole debt bath principal and intereſt on 
the Britiſh 8 Af we are not ſuffered to * the 
teen 
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thirteen revolted colonies, by interfering in = national or 
internal government, are we therefore to relinquiſh'an"indiſpu- 


table right to an imperial or external government of thoſe thir- 


teen colonies Alf we are not ſuffered to give laws to the thir- 
teen revolted colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, and thereby to 
render thoſe colonies totally d pendent on Great Britain; are 
we therefore to take pet and to declare thoſe thirteen colonies 
to be wneguivecally independent? Is there no ſuch thing as. a 
middle line of conduct between dependence in all caſes what- 
ſoe ver and unequicocal independence? It is certainly poſſible 
for a nation to be made dependent on an imperial government 
with reſpect to her external government, and, at the ſame time, 
to be made totally independent of that imperial government 
with reſpect to her national, or internal government, But, in 
this American diſpute, how das this middle line of conduct 
'been obſerved ?—In the hour of inſolence, we claimed a right 
to interfere in the nacional or internal government of the thir- 
teen revolted colonies. In the hour of humiliation, we have 
relinquiſhed an indiſputable right to an imperial or external 
government of thoſe thirteen colonies. In the hour of inſo- 
Jence, we claimed a right to an unlimited power over the pro- 
perty of the thirtzen revolted colonies.— In the hour of hu- 
miliation, we have relinquiſhed an indiſputable right to a 
limited power over the property of thoſe thirteen colonies, In 
the hour of inſolence, we demanded an unconditional ſubmiſ- 
| fion to an unlimited power, In the hour of humiliation, we 
have abandoned the intereſt and honour of Great Britain, by 
relinquiſhing an indiſputable right to a conditional and limited 
power.—In the hour of inſolence, we were guilty of an act 
of injuſtice to America. In the hour of humiliation, we have 
been guilty of an act of injuſtice to great Great Britain. 
Ia the whole proceſs of this American diſpute, in this caretr 
of political follies, are our footſteps marked, either with rel- 
pect to Great Britain or America, with the ſmalleſt trace, 
with the very ſhadow of reaſon, Jultice, or even common 
fenſe ? And, as to the whole empire in Ametica, whether we 
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ſpeak of the revolted colonies, or, of all the other colonies 
which have not revolted, before the preſent diſpute with A- 
merica, the Britiſh ſubjects were moſt unreaſonably loaden 
with taxes to ſupport both themſelves and the American ſub- 
jets, and the American ſubjets (by the imperial govern- 
ment being allowed to interfere in their internal national con 
cerns) were as unreaſonably ' denied their civil liberty; ſo 
that, previous to this diſpute, the American ſubjects were 
indulged ſlaves, and the Britiſh ſubjects were oppreſſed free- 
men: previous to this diſpute, the ſeeds of this rebellion 
were implanted in your conſtitution. And, were you juſt 
now re-united with America, under this deſtructive ſyſtem 
of government, a ſyſtem, which by a complicated injuſtice, 
has eſtabliſhed an ignominous ſlavery on one ſide of the wa- 
ter, and a moſt unmerciful oppreſſion on the other zſuch 
2 re- union, by not placing the Americans in à ftate of civil 
liberty, would only be ſowing the ſeeds of another rebellion z - 


—ſuch a re- union, by laying the whole load of accumalated _ 


debts, which have been contraſted in the general ſervice of 
the empire, ſolely on this nation, inſtead of laying that load, 
in equitable. proportions, on every nation in the empire; 
would have a direct tendency to cruſh and to deſtroy Great 
Britain, and thereby eventually to loſe all imperial govern= 
ment, and all rightful dominion over America; — ſuch a re- 
union, would not be recovering, but deſtroying the empire; 
We can never ſufficiently lament our attachment to the pre- 
ſent imperial conſtitution of government; as there is too much 
reaſon to believe, that it is our attachment to this wretched 
conſtitution, which, for the preſent, has loſt America, and 
has ſtripped the imperial crown of one of its brighteſt diadems, 
But, whenever this diadem is recovered, whenever a re- union 
with America takes place, it is impoſſible to re-unite on any 
terms, but that ofobliging the Americans, by expreſs contracts, 
to pay a direct revenue to this imperial government, for the 
common ſupport of the empire, without being guilty of a ma- 
nifeſt injuſtice to the Britiſh ſubjects; and equally impoſſible 
to give the Americans civil liberty, without firſt ay | 
E uch 
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ſuch a ſyſtem of government, as ſhall clearly diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the particular potuer of each national government, and 
the general power of the imperial government, I ſhall, there- 
fore, endeavour to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the particular go-' 
yernment of the Britiſh regal or national dominions, from 
the general government of all the other imperial dominions ; 
and, in order to form theſe diſtinct governments, I beg leave 
to ſuppoſe thele to be the * of an Len n Char- 
ta, via. „ 
 Trart, when the king of en Britain is che emperor of 
the confederate ſtates, or, the general guardian of nations, 
tben the Britiſh lords, ſhall be the upper ſenate; and, the 
Britiſh commons, ſhall be the lower ſenate, of that empire. 

THnarT, as the king, the lords, and the commons, do joint- 
ly conſtitute the government of this national realm; ſo, the 
emperor, the upper ſe nate, and the lower ſenate, ſhall joint- 
ly conſtitute the government of this imperial realm. 

THAT, as the joint aſſent, of the king, the lords, and the 
commons, is neceſſary to enact a national ſtatute law; ſo, 
the joint aſſent, of the emperor, the upper ſenate, and the 
lower ſenate, ſhall be neceſſary to enact an n ſtatute 
law. 

THAT, the Britiſh lords, ſhall, whenever has bin 
when the houſe is conſt:tutionally aſſembled, form themſelves 
into au imperial upper ſenate, in the ſaid houſe : but that they 
ſhall not form themſelves into an imperial m at any other 
eme, or in any other place, | 

Tur, the Britiſh commons, ſhall, whenever they Ya * 
when the houſe is conſtitutionally aſſembled, form themſelves 
into an imperial lower ſenate, in the -ſaid houſe ; but that 
they ſball not form themſelves into an imperial ſenate, at any 
other time, or in any other place. Wi. 

THAT, the three, eſtates of the Britiſh government, the 
king, the lords, and the commons, do bind and oblige them- 
ſelves, and all their reſpective ſucceſſors, at all times, and 
on all occaſions, to defend and ſupport the imperial govern- 
ment, 
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ment, with money, fleets, © armies, or any other aſſiſt- 
ance, that they in their wiſdom ſhall think neceſſary and 
proper, for the defence and ne of . the branches of 


the empire. 


THAT, in conſiderat ion of this ners ths 48 3 of 
the imperial government, the emperor, the upper ſenate, and 


the lower ſenate, do bind and ublige themſelves, and all their 
reſpeQive ſucceſſors, always to be aceountable to the Britiſh 
government, for all the tribute-money, or emoluments of any 
ſort or kind, that they may, at any time, receive from any of 
the branches of the empire, - 

, Trar, the Britiſh government, ſhall e tranſ- 
at, all buſineſs reſpecting tae particular government of Great 
Britain; but that they ſhall not, in any caſe interfere, either 


in the particular government of any other nation, *. in the 


general government of the empire, 


AnD, That the imperial goverament, ſhall always do and 


tranſact, all buſineſs reſpecting the genetal government of the 
empire; but that they ſhall not, in any caſe interfere, either 
in the particular g government of Great Britain, or in the — 
ticular government of any other nation. 

Tuvus, the particular power of the Britiſh ————— 
and, the general power of the imperial government, might 


be ſeperated and diſtinguiſhed : and then, no dominions, but 


the Britiſh dominions, would be ſubject to the Britiſh govern- 
ment: — no dominions, but the imperial dominions, would be 
ſubject to the imperial government :—no man would be ſub- 
ject to the power of the Byjtiſh government, unleſs he was a 
Britiſh ſubject : no man would be ſubject to the power of the 
imperial government, unleſs he was an imperial ſubjeQ : and 


thefefore, on this mode of government, no encroachment 
could poſſibly be made, on the natural rights, either of men, 


be ſubject to le 2 of any community, unleſs they were them- 
ſelves a part of that community. And had this ſyſtem of goyern- 
ment been adopted by Great Britain in 1776, when it was 
firſt publiſhed and propoſed, or, had it been adopted at the 

E 2 time 


or of kingdoms ; z as neither men, nor kingdoms, would then 
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time of ſome of the ſubſequent publications of this paper, 
when, year after year ſince the year ſeventy- ſix, it was repeated- 
ly offered to the conſideration of the public, I ſay, had this 
ſyſtem of government been adopted by Great Britain, either in 
ſeventy- ſix, or, at the time of ſome of theſe ſubſequent 
publications, it is probable that the thirteen revolted colonies 
would, at this very time, have been a part of this empire it 
is probable that that diadem would never have dropped from 
the imperial crown it is probable that this diſpute with the 
 Ameticans might long ſince have been ſettled agreeably to 
this ſyſtem, which (beſides its being more advantageous to 
Great Britain, than the preſent ſyſtem, by the receipt of the 
tribute money) would have ſaved both Gfeat Britain and A- 
merica, millions of money, and thouſands of lives, all which 
might poſſibly have been ſaved, had we not been fo ſteadily 
attached to the preſent imperial conſtitution of government. 
A conſtitution ſo exactly impartial in adminiſtering injuſtice to 
all its dependents, that it has not only enſlaved the Ameri- 
ean ſubjeQs, by allowing the imperial governors to interfere 
in their national governments, but it has alſo unjuſtly op- 
prefſed the Britiſh ſubjects with taxes to ſupport the Ameri- 
can ſubjects, by not having eſtabliſhed a ſtipulated tribute to 
be paid by the Americans for their own ſupport, which ap- 
| pears. to me to be no leſs a degree of injuſtice, than that of 
draining the pockets of the Britiſh ſubjects to purchaſe chains 
for their fellow ſubjects in America. And, by thus exhauſt- 
ing the blood and treaſure of the nation in the ſupport of this 
conſtitution, we have now faithfully fulfilled the promiſe of 
our lives and fortunes to enable his Majeſty to ſupport our 
happy conſtitutien which has enſlaved one half of the empire, 
and, if but properly ſupported, may do a great deal towards 
deſtroying the other half. | 
As to the proſperity which Great Britain and Res" 
experienced under the preſent imperial conſtitution of governe 
ment, it was not, I think, owing to the conſtitution, but to 


their union, and to their mutual intercourſe by commerce, 
which 
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which muſt unayoidably produce good effeRty- evah under 


a bad conſtitution of government, But at the ſam tim 


that this union, by the advantages of commerce, produced 
thoſe good effects to both Great Pritain-agd Atperica, has it 


not alſo, by a defect in the conſtitution; produced-the bad. 


effect of loading Great Britain with an immenſe public debt, 
and the conſequent weight of heavy taxes ? The good effelty 
of ſuch an union are general. The bad effects of ſuch an 
unjon are local, The good effects of the trade are” felt &> 


qually by the Britiſh ſubjects and by the American ſubjects, 
'The bad effects of the publie debt are felt folely'by the Bri» 
tiſh ſubjects. The good effects of the trade are tranſient, 


The bad effects of the debt are permanent. Theſs are, | 
think, the unavoidable conſequences of an-ynjon with Ameri- 


ca under the preſent imperial conſtitation of government, 
and, allowing the truth of theſe conſequences, it is ih- 
ble that any man ſhould wiſh for a continuance-of ſuch & 


ſyſtem, either in the reyolted colonies, or in the other ca- 
nies and branches of the empire which have not rerolted, I 
ſay, allowing the truth of theſe conſequences, it js iihpoſſible 
that any man ſhould wiſh for the continyance of ſuch a ty 
tem, who does not wiſh- to relieve America by opprefſing 
Great Britain, and to raiſe all the other parts of the empire 
ty finking this generous nation. But here, in ſpeaking of 


the proſperity of Great Britain, we ought, I thitic, to make 


a diſtinction between the proſperity of the nation, and the 


proſperity of individuals, For inftarice, let us ſyppoſe North 


America to be re-united with Great Britain on the former 
terms of impoſing on Great Britain, the whole expence df 
ſupporting fleets for the defence of the Americans, inſtead 


of obliging the Americans to pay a reaſonable ſhare of the 
expence of ſupporting thoſe fleets which are to defend them- 
_ elves, and this merely for the ſake of an adyantageous com- 


merce with America, then, by ſuch an union with America, 
and on ſuch terms, though it is certain, that the return of 


this advantageous conumerce With America would give proſ- 


— 
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perity to numberleſs individuals, yet, it is equally. certain, 
that continuing this deſtructive ſyſtem of heaping accumula- 
ted debts and the conſequent weight of heavy taxes on Great 
Britain for the ſupport of the whole empire would not give 
proſperity to Great Britain. Such an union with America, 
and on ſuch terms, though it would be a temporary advan- 
tage to individuals, yet, it would certainly, have a direct ten- 
gency eventually to deſtroy the whole—ſuch. an union with 
America, and on ſuch terms, would have ſo direct a tendeney 
to deſtroy this nation, that we might ſafely defy the cabinet 
at Verſailles to plan a meaſure more deſtructive to Great Bri- 
tain than a re-union with America on theſe terms. And, to 
carry the idea on. this mode of imperial government with all 
its conſequences ſtill further, let us alſo ſuppoſe South Ame- 
rica to be added to the empire on the very ſame terms of drain- 
ing the national reſources of Great Britain for the ſupport of 
this immenſe empire, then, though ſuch an inundation of 
wealth as might be reaſonably expected from that quarter of 
the world would certainly increaſe the proſperity of indivi- 
duals, yet, inſtead of increaſing the proſperity of Great Bri- 
fain, it would as certainly increaſe the burthen of heavy tax- 
es, and the political diſtreſſes of Great Britain, by loading 
this nation with the weight, I may ſay, by cruſhing this na- 
tion under the weight of a ſtill greater empire to be ſupport- 
ed at her on expence. And thus, in the government of 
this empire, if ever we loſe ſight of the ſubſtantial advantage 
of tribute money, or, a direct revenue, which this imperial 
government ought, in juſtice to this nation, to receive from 
all the imperial dominions, the more we extend the imperial 
dominions, and the further we purſue an empty ſhadow, a 
phantom of imperial dignity and dominion, without the ſolid 
advantage of receiving a direct revenue from thoſe imperial 
dominions, the more we accelerate the deſtruction. of 
Great Britain, 
AND, as to the future government of all the Colonies and 
branches of this empire which have not reyolted ; were we 
ſtill 


— 
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fil to continue our ſupport of all theſe remaining  colcnies' 


and branches, without obliging them to pay a direct revenue 


for their own ſupport, and were we alſo to continue the pre- | 
ſent imperial ſyſtem of government in all theſe remaining co- 


lonies and branches, and which ſyſtem, as I have repeatedly | 


oblerved, has enſlaved all the branches of the empire, ſuch 


2 line of conduct would certainly be the folly, and no leſs 
a degree of folly, than that of continuing to load the Britiſh 


ſubjects with taxes, to ſupport an illegal dominion over 


theſe remaining branches, and contiauing to exhauſt the 


wealth and treaſure of Great Britain, to ſupport an empire 


of ſlaves—lſuch a line of conduct would certainly exceed the 


folly, were it poſſible to exceed the folly, of declaring the 
thirteen revolted colonies to be unequivocally independent, 


Now, though the preſent conſtitution of government has 


not made the diſtinctions mentioned in this ſyſtem for a ge- 


neral imperial government, and has thereby omitted to limit 


the power of the imperial governors, and to aſcertain the re- 


lation between the Britiſh and the American ſubjects, yet it 


is certainly neceſſary, that not only the power of thoſe 
vernors, but alſo the relation between thoſe ſubjeQs, ſhould 


be clearly aſcertained, And as to the relation between the 


Britiſh and the American ſubjects, it appears to me to be 
this, viz. That Great Britain and America are one and 
the ſame imperial ſtate, conſiſting of many diſtinct national 


ſtates : and, when we ſpeak of the Britiſh and the Ameri- 


can ſubjects as national ſubjects, then, as they are the ſubs 
jets of diſtinct national ſtates, they are therefore, as nation- 
al ſubjects, aliens and foreigners to each other: but, when 
we ſpeak of the Britiſh and the American ſubjeQs as impe- 
rial ſubjects, then, as they are the ſubjects of the ſame im- 
perial ſtate, they are therefore, as imperial ſubjects, fellow» 
ſubjects and fellow-citizens. And as to the power of this 
imperial government, either with reſpect to the government 
of the national ſubjects in America, or, with reſpect to the 
government of the imperial ſubjects both in Great Britain 


and America. The power of this imperial government, is, 
I think, 


— 
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1 abiyt, an internal power, with reſpect to the government 
e the imperial ſubjecta, both in Great Britain and America, 
Aud the general government of the whole empire, and, an 
External power, with reſpect to the government of the nation- 
al ſubje&ts in Arterica, and the internal government of any par- 
ticular nation in the empire, This power is, I think, an in- 
ternal power, when it is exerciſed in the general government 
of the whole, and, an external power, when it is exerciſed = 
In the particular government of the integral parts of the 
Whole, Aud therefore, when the imperial governors give 
laws to the imperial ſubjects both in Great Britain and A- 
merica; then, they only give Jaws to their fellow-ſubjects 
and fellow - citizens, and, by only exereiſing an internal power 
over thoſe imperial ſubjects, they then place the whole em- 
pire in a ſtate of perfect civil liberty: but, when the impe- 
rial governors give laws to the national ſubjects of any par- 
ticular nation in America, then, they give laws to aliens and 
foteighers, and, by exerciſing an external power over thoſe 
national ſubjects, they then place that nation in a ſtate of 
flavery, 80 that, by theſe diſtinctions, the American ſub- 
jeQs, as national ſubjefts, are in a ſtate of ſlavery, and, as 
imperial ſubjects, they are in a ſtate of perfect civil liberty, 
And, allowing that the conſtitution has expreſsly given to 
the imperial governors a power of interfering in the internal 
government of America, and that it has thereby enſlaved the 
Americans by ſubjecting them to an extraneous power, then, 
though it is certain that the power may exiſt, yet, as ſuch a 
power would enſlave our fellow creatures, it is equally cer- 
tain that a right to that power cannot poſſibly exiſt, and no- 
thing could be more ridiculous than to ſet up a claim to a 
tight which can have zo exiſtence, as that would only be 
claitning a non-entity, 

As to the repreſentation of the Britiſh and the American 
ſubjects, as national ſubjects, in their reſpective national go- 
vernments. By the Britiſh conſtitution of goyernment, the 
privilege of chooſing repreſentatives in the legiſlative ah 
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is confined to particular perſons ; but After they u icici. 
as every man in the kingdom has a-right to petition the re: 
preſcntatives, and as theſe repreſentatives are aliq in duty bound 
to regard thoſe petitions, how can it be reliſbhably ſald of 
any man in this kingdom, that he is not repreſented in par- 
liament? It is true, the non- electors may not have the ſame 
degree of influence over the repreſentatives, as the eleQtbrs, 
neither have all the electors an equal degree of influence, but 
that inequality of influence does not deſtroy their repreſen- 
tation, and therefore I think that every man in this kingdom 
is repreſented in the houſe of commons; and, that the kings 
the lords, and the commons, being the joint national govern= 
ors, are therefore the joint repreſentatives of the Britiſh na- \_ 1 
tion. And the ſame may be ſaid of the national repreſenta» = 
tion of America, Whatever defects might be pointed out 
in the conſtitutional mode of chooſing the national govetn- 
ors of America, it may ſtill be faid, That in every province 
in America, the governor, the council, aud the afſembly, 
Fan the national governors, are therefore the repreſenta- 
ves of their reſpective provinces or nations. Thus, I think, 
both the Britiſh and the American ſubjects, as national 
ſubjects, are clearly, and diſtinctly repreſented in their re- 
ſpective national governments. And as to the zoint repreſen- 
tation of both the Britiſh and the American ſubjects, a im- 
perial ſubjecte, in their imperial government. Wheo the 
Americans firſt ſettled in America under charters, notwith+ 
ſtanding the neglect of the firſt framers of this ſyſtem of go 
vernment, in not diſtinguiſhing when the parliament act as 2 
a national government, and hen they act as an imperial go- 9 
vernment, and thereby confounding all diſtinctions between 
the particular, government of this nation, and the general 
government of the whole empire; and of. conſequence, alſo 
involving thoſe diſtinctions by which you might clearly dif- 
criminate between a national and an imperial repreſentation 5 
and alto the impropriety-of placing a king at ne bead ef an 
empire, and calling a king an imperial governor, aud * 
F | 
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by confounding all diſtinQions between the title of a king 
and the title of an emperor; yet, notwithſtanding fo great a 
neglett and ſo great an impropriety, this is, I think, an in- 
diſputable fact, viz. That, by the mutual conſent of all 
the parties concerned, the king, the lords, and the commons, 
were then conſtituted and appointed to be the imperial govern- 
ors, and of conſequence to be the repreſentatives of the 
whole empire ; and therefore, the Americans then choſe, the 
king, the lords, and the commons, to be their repreſentatives 
in this imperial government, ſo that the Americans always 
have been, and are at this very time, as really and as abſo] utely 
repreſented in this imperial government, as any man in 
Great Britain, and by repreſentatives of their own chooſing. 
And, in like manner, were this ſyſtem for a general imperial 
government to be adopted, the Americans would then alſo 
continne to be thus repreſented in that general imperial go- 
vernment. 

And as to the probability of extending an empire in any 
degree adequate to the title of a general empite; the preſent 
mode of colonizing nations (even allowing it to be conſiſtent 
with the natural rights of men) is certainly the very worſt 
method in the world, for preſerving and extending an empire 3 
as the great difficultics of attending to the particular govern- 
ment of thoſe colonies, very ſoon clog and burthen an empire, 
and render her incapable of further extenſion, without ſink- 
ing the whole empire under the great load of government. 
In private life, when a man's eſtate is too large to be manag. 
ed by his domeſtics, he divides it into farms; making the 
| | tenants accountable to him, only for particular ſums.—An 
empire that is too large to be managed by her own immedi- 
ate ſervants, would find the ſame conveniency, in dividing it 
into tributary ſtates ; allowing every ſtate the full enjoyment 
of their own internal government and policy, and making 
each ſtate accountable, only for their particular tribute- mo- 
ney. On this mode of government, that nation which is 
the ſcat of imperial government would receive every real ad- 
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vantage; that can poſſibly be had from foreign dominions, 
and every real dignity, chat it is poſſible for one nation to con» 
fer on another; and the governors of the imperial ſtate, be- 
ing freed from the laborious and irkſome taſlt; of minutely 
extending their care to the particular government of each 


national or 1egal'ſtate; they would then be better enabled to 


Preſerve, and more at liberty to take every opportunity of 
extending the empire: and, as it would certainly be nat dþly 
ſafe and advantageous, but alſo honourable for any nation to 
make a part of ſo grand an empire, who can ſay to what de- 
gree the empire might be extended ? Not that I have a wiſh, 
that either this, or any general empire, ſhould eyer be extend- 
ed one ſtep further than the real advantages of uniting with 
that empire are alſo extended not that I have a wiſh, that 
either this, or any general imperial government, ſhould ever be 
eſtabliſhed in Great Britain on any other principle than that 
of the imperial governors ſpreading, to the utmoſt of their 
power, chriſtianity, liberty, and happineſs, in every quarter 
of the globe, and that the imperial governors ſhould be bound 
to the moſt ſtrict obſervance of this fundamental principle, 
viz. That the empire ſhall not be extended one ſtep fur- 
ther than the bleflings of chriſtianity and civil liberty are alſo 
extended—not that I have a wiſh, that either this, or any 
general empire, ſhould ever be extended one ſtep further than 
is conſiſtent with the general good of ſociety ; ſo far from it, I 
| ſincerely wiſh that every empire and every power upon earth 
may be always circumſcribed within the bounds of its utility; 
and keeping within thoſe bounds, perhaps it may not be an 
idle vanity, but a real duty, to wiſh for the extenſion of do» - 
minion ; nor does it appear to me to be a thing at all impoſſi- 
dle, either on this, or ſome ſuch mode of goyertiment, and on 
_ theſe principles, not only to recover this empire, but to efta- 
bliſh an empire as extenſſue, more permanent, of more dignity and 
grandeur, and of more real advantage to ſociety, than any em- 
pire that has ever yet been eſtabliſhed in the world, 
] $HALL therefore venture to ſubmit theſe thoughts to the 
F 3 inſpection 
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ö inpection and conſideration. of eee as 1 
can ſafely declatg, that they are delivered free from perſonal. or 


factious influence, 1 h pe the candour and generoſity of the R 


public, will exguſe my defects; and if theſe outlines for a ge- 
neral government of nations, will 3 in any degree contribute 
to the general bappineſs of nations, they will chen anſwer e 


very end Wees ** e * the writer of this pager. 
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that in every government there are three ditt ſorto f 
power, viz. The power of making laws, the power of ra- 

ing laws, and the power af afterwards judging,” in particular 

caſes, whether thaſe laws have, or have not, been properly 
made, and properly executed; nom, by this laſt power df 
Judging, in particular caſes, I mean a power to relieye an in- 
dividyal, when, in a particular caie, he is unjuſtly oppteſſed 
by a general law which is a power indiſpenſably neceſſary 
in all human governments, to guard the ſubjects againſt the 
Errors and imperfections of all human governors: theſe are 
the three powers of government, and it is in 4 proper or im- 
proper diſtribution of theſe three powers, that all. good or bad 
government conſiſts. For, hen thoſe ſeparate*powers are 
given to ſeparate pei ſons, then thoſe ſeparate perſons may 
mutually guard againſt each other's errors, both in the mał· 
ing, and in the executing of all law but, hen thoſe ſę - 


Parate powers ate given to the ſame perſop or perians, 0 
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this 3 nn ſubjedts-ars_ expoſed 
to all the errors and imperfections of their governors, with- 
out any guard at all: and therefore, whenever theſe diſtinQ - 
powers are united in the ſame'perſon or perſons, it is a deſect 
in the form of government, for then they cannot be a guard 
on each other's conduct, either in the making, or in the exe- 
guting of laws; but, whenever they are perſonally ſepatated, it 
js the moſt peric& form of government, that human wiſ- 
dom has ever yet been able to contrive. It is true, in 
many. ſtates, the government is ſo formed as to ren» " 
der a perſonal ſeparation of the powers of government 
an abſolute impoſſibility. For inſtance, in 8 ſtate where a 
monarchel torm of government is eſtabliſhed, it is impoſſi- 
ble to make a perſonal ſeparation of the powers of govern- 
went: for, in ſuch a tate, as there is only one perſon who 
is inveſted with a power of governing, it is a direct conſe- 
quence, that theſe three powers of government muſt be una- 
voidably united in that one pei ſon; which is certainly ex- 
_ poſing the ſubjects of a monarchal government, to all the ex- 
rors and imperfections of their monarch, without having eſta- 
bliſhed any ather delegated governor, or, any other delegated 
| ſepator, to guard thoſe ſubjedts againſt the il} conſequences 
of thoſe errors and imperfettions ; and which does not there- 
fore preſent to us a very extraordinary diſplay of human wif- 
dom in forming a monarchal government, But, the confti. 
tution which has formed the Britiſh government, and which, 
in this part, ſeems almoſt more than human wiſdom, bas 
plainly ſeparated theſe three nowers, by giving them to fepa- 
rate perſous: for it has given, to the houſe of commons, the 
power of making laws; to the king, the power of executing 
Jaws; and to the houſeof lords, the power of afterwards judging 
in particular caſes, whether thoſe laws have, or have not, deen 
properly made and properly executed And thus, this con- 
ſtitution of government having perſonally ſeparated theſe three 
powers of goyernment, and having thus ſubjeRed our. delega- | 
fed ſenators to the judgment of their fellow ſenators, it has | 
thereby 
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thereby leſt the Britiſh ſubjeAs much leſs expoſed to the er- 
rots and imperfeftions of their delegated ſenators and go- 
ver nors, than the ſubjects of any other ſtate in the world. 
Indeed, beſides this diſtribution of the three powers of go- 
vernment to the three branches of parliament, the conſtitu- 
tion has alſo given, to the king, and to the houſe of lords, 4 
negative in the waking of all ſtatute laws, and for theſe plain 
reaſons; if the executive power did not aſſent tothe making of a 
law, and thereby declare that he will execute it, the law might be 
made in vain, as it might never be executed; nor without 
that aſſent, could the ſubject poſlibly know, whether he did, 
or did not, intend to execute it; and therefore, the exeru- 
tive power muſt and ought to join in every act of legiſlation. 
And, in like manner, if the power that has a right of judging, 
in particular caſes, whether laws have, or have not, been 
properly made, and properly executed, did not aſſent to the 
making of a law, and thereby declare that the law ought to 
be both made and executed, the law might then be made in 
vain ; as it then might happen, that the ſubject who offends 
againſt that law, might be tried for that offence; by a court 
that would condemn the law, and not the man for breaking 
it: this power muſt therefore aſſent to every law, before the 
ſubject can tell, that that is the law by which he is to be 
judged; and therefore, this power alſo muſt and ought to 
join in every act of legiſlation : for, after aſſenting to q; law, 
they muſt judge by that Jaw, nor can they releaſe an offen- 
der from the force of it, but by the exerciſe of that diſcretion- 
ary power, which is the natural and inherent right of that 
power. | it WEW . 
Tuvs, though it be unavoidably neceſſary, that the three 
powers of government ſhould unite in the making of all ſta- 
tute laws, yet it is impoſſible that they ſhould be perſonally 
united, without taking from each power the opportunity of 
judging of the conduct of the other powers, as diſtinct and 
ſeparate agents: for, if the ſeparate powers of government are 
not given to ſepatate perſons, then, there are no ſeparate 2 

ke. | 8 
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ſons to judge, whether laws are, or are not, properly made; 
nor afterwards, whether thoſe laws have, or have notz been 
properly executed: as ſeparate powers of judging, when lodged 


in the fame man, become thereby in effect the fame power, 


unleſs you can ſeparate a man from himſelf: and when ſepa- 
rate powers of judging are thus perſonally united, as it is 
then impoſſible for choſe powers to be the mutual judges of 
euch other's conduct, conſequently each power becomes its 
own judge; a privilege N et Tebverſive ef all aw and all a 
government. | 
Max, in his original fate of nature, and arcontetied by 
fociety, has certainly a right to be his own judge; but it is 
impoſſible for him to carry this privilege with him ihto ſoci- 
ety ; for, other men having the ſame natural right, they alſo 
might chooſe to do the ſame z and when men are united inthe 
fame ſociety, ſhould every man be determined to continue 
the exerciſe of this original right, then, inſtead of finding 
themſelves in à well- governed ſociety, they would certainly 
find themſelves til} in their former ungoverned ſtate of na- 
ture,” "Men therefore ought, when they engage in ſociety, to 
give up the exerciſe of their original privilege of ſelf-· judg- 
ment, and to ſubmit themſelves to the judgment of other 
men, in every thing, as far as it relates to the ſociety in ge- 
neral, or to any particular member of that ſociety; and it ii 
this fingle circumſtance, of a man giving up the right of be- 
ing his own judge, and ſubmitting himſelf to the judgment 
of other men, which conſtitutes the difference between men 
In a ſtate of nature, without any delegated government at all, 
and men in a well-governed ſtate of ſociety, It is, I fay, this 
inge circumſtance, of giving up the privilege of ſelfjudg- 
ment, and ſubmitting to the judgment of other men, which 
lays the foundation of all human government, and is the firſt 
and great bond of all human ſocieties. 

Now, allowing it to be impoſfible, in a well-governed 
ſociety, for a man to be his own judge; this maxim will cer- 
winly hold good, — to thoſe who govern, as well as in 

reſpect 
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reſpe& to thoſe who are governed (unleſs thoſe who govern 
can juſtly plead an exemption from ſelt- partiality, and the 
common frailties of human nature.) And agreeably to this 
very maxim (that our governors ſhould not be their own 
| Judges) the conſtitution has ſeparated the powers of govern- 
ment, in the form of the Britiſh government, and has given 
theſe three diſtin powers to diſtinct perſons z for, it has 
given, to the houſe of commons, the legiſlative ; to the king, 
the executive; and to the houſe of lords, the Judiciary power 
of government; and certainly with this very intention; that 
theſe three diſtinct powers, being lodged in diſtinct perſons, 
they might thereby become diſtinA and ſeparate agents, not 
only in the making and executing of all ſtatute laws or laws 
impoſed on the ſubjects, but alſo in the making and execut- 
ing of all parliamentary orders and regulations reſpecting the 
| public national buſineſs, many of which are laws impoſed on 
the ſervants of government; and that by being diſtin and ſe» 
patate agents both with reſpect to the government o of the ſub- 
jects and the ſervants, they migat then, in all caſes whatſoever, 
be the mutual judges of each others conduct; and thus, the. 
conſtitution has ſubjected, even the governors themſelves, to 
that firſt and great law of all ſocieties, viz, That no man h, 
be his own judge. 

Tunis appears to me to be the language of _ conſtitution z- 
but does the practice of government ſpeak the ſame language? 
] wiſh I could ſay, that it did. But to compare what they 
ſay :—The conſtitution has given the powers of government 
to ſeparate perſons: the practice of government has given them | 
to the ſame perſons, The conſtitution, by a perſonal ſepara- 
tion of the powers of government, has made the governors 
ſubject to the will of other men; the practice of government, 
by a perſonal union of thoſe powers, has made the governors - 
ſubject to their own will. That is, the conſtitution has 
made the governors ſybje& to the great law of all ſocieties, 
viz. The judgment of other men: but the practice of go- 

vernment has broken down that great law, and made the g 
yernors their own judges ; in direct contradiction to the 


great 
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great law of all ſocieties, via. That no man ſhall be his 
own judge. This is, I think, the real language of them 
both. And this is the certain conſeguence of a perſonal uni- 
on of the powers of government: for in the caſe of an of- 
ficer of ſtate having a ſeat in parliament z as a member of 
parliament he has a right to judge, not only of all laws that 
are made by the joint aſſent of the three powers of govern- 
ment: but alſo of all orders and regulations, reſpecting the pub- 
lic national buſineſs, that are made by that houſe where he 
has a ſeat; which, to an officer of ſtate, may be called a 
law; and which he ought to execute: now, in this latter 
| caſe, the ſubject has no ſecurity, that this officer of Nate | 

will ever conſent to make any orders er regulations, but 
juſt ſuch as will beſt ſuit his own inclinations in the execu- 
tion, which is certainly being his own law-giver, and his own 
judge; or, ſhould the will of parliament prevail againſt his 
conſent, yet even then, if he chooſes to neglect the execution, 
as a member of parliament, he till has a right to judge, 
whether that will has, or has not, been properly executed : 

and therefore, an officer of ſtate that has a ſeat in parliament, 
is thereby made, not only his own law-giver, but aſter- 
wards, in the execution of thoſe very laws, be is alſo made 
his own judge, of his own conduct, as an officer of ſtate.— 
At an aflize, held for a county, where a man is brought fo 
de tried for an offence, we ſhould think it very odd, if the 
culprit were impannelled on either jury, to try his own cauſe : 
were he on the grand jury, he would then be his own judge, 
whether he ought, or ought not, to be tried for the offence : 
and were he on the petit Jury, be would then be his own 
Judge, whether he was, or was not, guilty of that offence, 
Now this appears to be a very ſtrange kind of an human tri- 
bunal ; and yet, this ſtrange appearance muſt be entirely ow- 
ing to our not being accuſtomed to this kind of proceeding + at 

a county aſſige ; it being the ſame thing, when an officer of 
ſtate has a ſeat ip parliament ; which, by being accuſtomed ta 

the idea, does not appear ſo very ſtrange, though in reality 


hot > jou Faſes are the ſame : F or, ſhould an officer of ſtate be 
r ER "accuſed i} 
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accuſed of - a neglect of his official duty; if be bas a ſeat in 
the lower houſe, he is impannelled on the grand jurys to be 
his own judge, whether he ought, or ought not, to be tried . 
for the neglect: and if he has a ſeat in the upper houſe, he is 
impannelled.on the petit jury, to be his own judge, whether 
he is, or is not; guilty of that neglect. Theſe two caſes are 

nearly ſimilar, and are equally repugnant to every principle of I 
good government, and in both caſes thete is this plain ere 
ror; that when a man is impannelled on a jury to try his own 
cauſe, if he is afterwards ſtruck off the jury, becauſe he has 
no right to be his own judge, it is a defect in the form of go- 
yernment, firſt to impannel a man on a jury to be a judge, 
and thea to ſtrike him off that jury, becauſe he has no right 
to judge; and, if he is continued on the jury, it is a direct 
violation of the great law of all ſocieties, via. That no man 
ſhail be his own judge. The two caſes are ſo nearly fimilar, 
I can only percelve this difference, that ih the caſe of the.pet- 
ty offender, it is only a defect in the ſmaller ſprings in the 
machine of government; but in the caſe of the great offender, 
it is a defect in the firſt, the main ſpring of government, 
which may deſtroy the whole machine, But ſhould any one 
ſtill think, that allowing an officer of ſtate to be his own 
laweziver, and his own judge, is not a defect in this machine 
of government, I only defire him to look at the preſent fitu- 
ation of this government, and of this nation, and will he not 
then ſee, a diſtracted ſenate, a divided nation, and a diſſatiſ- 
fied people? Now, allowing that theſe ate facts, it then 
could not well be denied but that the machine is defeRive 
ſomewhere or other, and I believe the defect to be this, viz. 
The conſtitution bas perſonally ſeparated theſe three powers 
of government, the legiſlative, the executive, and the judici- 
ary powers; but in direct oppoſition, not only to this form 
of government, but alſo to the very ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
the long eſtabliſhed practice of allowing the king's ſervants 
the privilege of fitting in parliament has perſonally united 
the executive, with both the judiciary, and the legiſlative 

powers, that is, Though this practice, not having & the 
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king 2 ſeat in either houſe of parliament, cannot be ſaid to 
have thereby perſonally united the executive with both the 

Judiciary and the legiſlative powers; yet, notwithſtanding 

that circumſtance, perhaps on further conſideration it will 

appear, that the practice has really and perſonally united 
thoſe three powers of government, For, as to the union of 

the executive and the legiſlative powers, by allowing the 

king's ſervants the privilege of fitting in the legiſlative branch 

of government, if the king has any power 6ver thoſe ſervants, 

and ever exercifes that power in an act of legiflation, then, in 

that caſe, the executive and the legiſlative powers of govern- 

ment are thereby certainly united in effect, and not only unit- 

ed in effect, but, as what a ſervant does by the eommand of his 
maſter is often ſaid to be done by the maſter himſelf; fo, in 

this caſe, allowing the ſame latitude of expreſſion, this prac- 
tice may alſo be ſaid to have perſonally united thoſe two pow- 

ers of government. Indeed, were we to allow it to be a fact, 

that the king has really a power over his ſervants, and that 

he ever exerciſes that power over thoſe fervants in their legiſ- 

lative capacity, then that would be directly allowing, that 

F ; the king has not only a power, but that he does really exer- 

1 ciſe that power in acts of legiſlation, and, as plain as words 
by could ſpeak it, would be allowing, that the legiſlative and 
the executive powers of government, are really and perſonally 

united in the king. And, as to the union of the executive 

and the judiciary powers, the ſame that has here been ſaid of 

the legiſlative, may alſo be ſaid of the judiciary power of go- 

vernment ; which, if it be true, would certainly prove, that 

this practice of allowing the king's ſervants the privilege of 

fitting in parliament has completely effected a real and uncon- 

ſtitutional union of all the three powers of government in 

one perſon, viz. the king, But, this union of the three 

powers of government in the king, depends entirely on the 

miniſters. and ſervants of the ſtate being under the abſolute 

| command of the king, as without this command, theſe three 

1 powers of government, even by this practice, would not be 
perſonally united in the king, but would be perſonally united 
in 
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in the miniſters themſelves. For inſtance, whenever the mi- 
niſters, or, the ſervants of the ſtate, inſtead of obeying; the 
commands, uſurp a power of governing the Britiſh commons, 
then, by thus trampling oa the dignity of that honourable 
houſe, and, by thus taking from that houſe the real, and only 
leaving them the appearance of the legiſlative power of go- 
verning, they do thereby in effect diſſolve the Britiſh com- 
mons and aſſume to themſelves the legiſlative power of govern- 
ing this ſtate, And, whenever the miniſters, or, the ſervants 
of the ſtate, inſtead of obeying the commands, uſurp a 
power of governing the Britiſh peerage, then, by thus tramp- 
ling on the dignity of that right honourable houſe, and by 
thus taking from that houſe the real, and only leaving them 
the appearance of the judicairy power of governing, they do 
thereby in effect diſſolve the Britiſh peerage and aſſume, to 

themſelves the judiciary power of governing this ſtate, And, 
whenever the miniſters, or, the ſervants of the ſtate, inſtead 
of obeying the commands, uſurp a power of governing the 
king, then, by thus trampling on the dignity of their royal 
maſter, and by thus taking from the king the real, and only 
leaving him the appearance of the executive power of go- 
verning, they do thereby in effect dethrone the king and aſ- 
ſume to themſelves the executive power of governing this 
ſtate. $So that, whenever the miniſters, or, the ſervants of 
the ſtate, uſurp a power of governing both houſes of parlia- 
ment, and only obey the king, then, in that caſe, theſe three 
powers of government are thereby perſonally united in the 
king. And, whenever the miniſters, or, the ſervants of the 
ſtate, uſurp a power not only of governing both houſes of 
parliament, but alſo of governing the king, then, in that caſe, 
theſe three powers of government are thereby perſonally unit- 
ed in the miniſters themſelves. And, the conſtitution has 
alſo appointed the king, the lords, and the commons, to be 
the delegated governors of this nation, that is, the people 
have appointed thoſe delegated governors; but in direct op- 
poſition to that appointment of the people, the long eftabliſh- 
ed practice of government has formed the king's ſervants in- 
to 
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to a miniſtetial faction, to over- rule thoſe delegated govern- 
ors, and thereby to aſſume to themſelves the reins of govern- 


ment, which, as far as it prevails, is deſtroying the conſtitu- 
tional and regal government of this nation, conſiſting of a 


_ parliament appointed by the people, and ſubjecting the nati- 


on to the unconſtitutional and illegal government of that 
faQion, conſiſting of ſervants appointed by the king, and 
whether that faction govern ill or well, in either caſe, the 
government by that faction, being unconſtitutional, is there- 
fore illegal government. And, by thus uſurping the delegated 
power of governing, theſe ſervants have almoſt deſtroyed this 
national conſtitution which they ought to ſupport, and have 
greatly injured that very government which it is their duty 
Not to govern but to ſerve, not to command but to obey, and 
of conſequence have theteby alſo as greatly injured that very 
people from whom they receive their bread, And, as long 
as the people ſuffer the king's ſervants, the ſervants of govern- 
ment, or, the ſervants of parliament, by any of which names 
theſe ſervants might be called; but by whatever name they 
are called, as long, I ſay, as the people ſuffer theſe ſervants 
to continue this practice of uniting in a faction to over-rule 
the legal and conſtitutional power of their governors in parli- 
ament, whether they uſurp the power of their legiſlative go- 
rernois in the lower houſe—the power of their executive go. 

veraor on the throne, or the power of their judiciary go- 
vernors in the upper houſe; in all thoſe caſes, whenever theſe 
ſervants uſurp the power of any of thoſe governors, then they 
uſurp the power of their legal and conſtitutional governors 

and maſters, and, in direct violation of every true principle 

of civil government, and the ſacred duty of obedience which 

every ſervant owes to his niaſter ; theſe ſervants do thereby 
aſſume the character of their own legiſlators, their own go- 

vernors, and their own maſters, And, as this practice of ſer- 
vants thus flying in the face of their maſter is a direct breach 

of the laws both of God and man, and a direct oppoſition to 

all legal government, notwithſtanding the intentions cf thoſe 
ſervants 
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ſervants to promote the public good, and their allowed abili- 


ties to ſupport thoſe good intentions, which in many I believe 
to be unqueſtionable; ſtill there is too much reaſon to fear, 
that theſe ſervants, by thus deſtroying the legal government 
of the parliament, and ſubſtituting in its place, the illegal g 
vernment of their own faction, are almoſt ſure to do more 


burt to this nation, than they can poſſibly do good by their 


official ſervices, Nor can we reaſonably ſuppoſe that theſe 


ſervants, or theſe miniſters, will ever be ſuffered to exerciſe 

this illegal government without oppoſition ; it is certainly 
much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, as long as the miniſ- 
try unite in a party to oppoſe and deſtroy the legal govern- 
ment of the parliament, ſo long will the minority unite in 2 
party to oppoſe and deſtroy the illegal government of the mi- 
niſtry, which is expoſing this nation to a complication of evils 
from thoſe contending parties, anc leaving tte nation without 
any government at all, either legal or illegal, that is not clog- 
ged by an oppoſition, It is theſe eſtabliſhed practices which 
have thus divided this government againſt itſelf; and not only 
the government, but in conſequence of this diviſion in the 


government, and the unavoidable influence which thoſe go» 


vernors muſt have over their reſpective connexions in every 
part of this kingdom: theſe practices have alſo divided the 
whole nation againſt itſel?, and have thereby deprived this 
nation of one of the greateſt political bleflings which can poſ- 


ſibly happen either to this or any nation in the world, viz. - 


Unanimity in the ſupport of government. II is theſe eſtabliſhed 
practices which have expoſed this government to an enemy 
the moſt dangerous of all enemies, viz, faction: and vainly 
may you glory in the conqueſt of all your external enemies, 
if you ſtill leave unconqueted this internal enemy, fation.— 
It is theſe eſtabliſhed practices which have expoſed this ſtate 
to a grievance the moſt fatal of all political grievances, 4 
| minifferial faction: and vainly may you look for ſafety by ſub- 


duing and ſuppreſſing all your external enemies, if you do 
not 
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not at the ſame time effectually ſubdue and ſuppreſs every 
-miniſterial faction that ſhall diſturb and diſtract the civil go- 
vernment of the ſtate, if you do not effectually ſubdue and 
ſuppreſs your moſt dangerous enemies, your internal enemies, 
the enemies of government.—lt is theſe eſtabliſhed practices 
which occaſion the preſent defect in this machine of govern- 
ment, and it is this defect which is, I believe, the principal 
cauſe of your national diviſions, parliamentary contentions, 
and moſt of the evils which are ſo much complained of; 
and indeed, how can we reaſonably expect any thing but di- 
viſions, ſtrife, and contention, from ſo deſtructive an innova- 
tion in this divine conſtitution of government. In the for- 
mer paper I have cenſured our attachment to the conſtitution, 
and here I am cenſuring our want of attachment to the con- 
ſtitution, but that this may not be miſconſtrued into a con- 
tradiction, I here beg leave to remind the reader, that in the 
former paper I was ſpeaking of the imperial government, and 
here I am ſpeaking of the national government. As to this 
national government, thaugh this practice of perſonally unit- 
ing theſe different powers, and the diſtin characters of ſena- 
tors and ſervants, has greatly injured the conſtitution, and 
has thereby deprived the ſubjects of the good effects which 
might reaſonably be expected from a ſtrict obſervance of the 
real ſpirit of the conſtitution, yet, to ſpeak ot the frame of 
this national government, I think it ſcarcely within the reach 
of unaſſiſted human abilities to have conttived ſuch a ſyſtem ; 
but as to this imperial government, 1 ſhould think it a puz- 
zling taſk for a very ingenious man to contrive a worſe. And 
yet, ſuch is the perverſeneſs of human nature, that we ſeem to 
labour as hard to deſtroy the beauties of the national, as to 
preſerve the deformitics of the imperial government! Is there 
a meaſure which would injure the national conſtitution? It 
never wants friends to honour it with the pleaſing epithet of 
a ſalutary meaſure, Is there a meaſure which would improve 
the imperial conſtitution ? It never wants enemies to ſtigma- 
tize it with the opprobrious language of a dangerous innovation, 


And I ſhould not think it a very eaſy matter to determine, 
whether 
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whether Great Britain has ſuffered more, by preſerving the 
deformities of the imperial, or by deſtroying the beauties of 
the national government. | | 

Tux diftribution of the three powers of government, 
the executive, the judiciary, and the legiſlative powers, to 
theſe three branches of parliament, the king, the lords, 
and the commons, is certainly the moſt ſtriking feature 
in the Britiſh conſtitution of government, and it is, I believe, 
univerſally allowed, that the very eſſence of this conſtitution 
conſiſts in the equality of power which the conſtitution has 
given to thoſe different branches; any practice therefore which 
tends either to alter this diſtribution of power, or, to deſtroy 
this equality of power in thoſe different branches, which the 
conſtitution has really eſtabliſhed, and which is allowed to be 
the very eſſence of the conſtitution, / muſt certainly be diſ- 
approved of by eyery advocate for this conſtitution, and by 
every friend of this government. Now, the practice of ſuf- 
fering the ſervants of government, who are appointed by the 
Ling, to be at the ſame time members of both houſes of 
parliament, viz, the lords and the commons, has certainly 
a tendency not only to alter this diſtribution of ,power, but 
alſo to deſtroy this equality of power in thoſe different bran · 
ches which the conſtitution has really eſtabliſhed : for, theſe 
perſons, being thus placed in the diſtin& characters of ſenators: 
and ſervants ; and it being the duty of every ſenator to regard 
the will of the people, though contrary to the will of the 
king, and to receive his inſtructions for the making of laws 
from the people, and not from the king ; and it being alſo 
poſſible, that the will of the people, and the will of the king, 
may in ſome caſes be yery widely different ; therefore, though 
theſe perſons, in the character of ſenators, ought invariably 
to obſerve the will of the people, independent of. the will of 
the king; yet, having received ſuch fingular marks of royal 
ſavour, by their appointments as ſervants, it is probable that 
that circumſtance may ſometimes incline them, even in the 
making of laws, to regard the will of the king, in conſequence * 
of the pecuniary favours which they have received in the cha» 
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racer of ſervants, rather than to regard the will of the peo- 
ple, in conſequence of the honor ary favours which they have 
received in the character of ſenators. It is true, theſe per- 
fons in the character of ſervants, might, in their conduct 
out of doors, invariably obſerve the will of the king, in the 
execution of laws; and, in the character of ſenators, might 
alſo, in their parliamentary conduct, as invariably obſerve the 


will of the people, in the making of laws; and then, theſe __ _ 


perſons would certainly be both dutiful AACR and faithful 
ſenators, and your conſtitution wou!d not ſufter the leaſt de- 
gree of injury from theſe complicated characters. But, is this 
in fact the preſent practice of this «government, or, is there a 
probability that it ever will be the practice? Is it not much 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe perſons, on the princi- 
ple of ſelf- love, will generally conſider what conſequences their 
ſenatorial conduct may bring on themſelves in the character of 
ſervants, knowing, that if through fidelity to the people their 
line of ſenatorial conduct ſhould not be agreeable to the king, 
that he has it in his power to make them ſuffer for that fidelity 
in the character of ſervants? And, though the conſtitution 
has very properly given to the king an abſolute power and 
dominion over theſe perſons; yet, the conſtitution has certain- 
ly given that power to the king for the ſole purpoſe of com- 
manding them, as ſervants, in the execution of laws, and not 
for the purpoſe of influencing them, as ſenators, in the making 
of laws, But, were we to ſuppoſe the king to be mifinformed 
reſpeRing this part of the conſtitution, and to be thereby 
miſled to exerciſe this power over theſe perſons, not only for 
the purpoſe of commanding them, as ſervants, in the execu- 
tion of laws, but alſo for the purpoſe of influencing them, as 
ſenators in the making of laws; and to oblige theſe perſons, 
either to ſubmit to that power in the character of ſenators, or 
to ſuffer for their non-compliance in the character of ſervants, 
then, ſuch a practice, though it would not give the king, as I | 
ſaid before, a ſeat i in either houſe of parliament, and therefore 
the practice would not thereby make a perſonal union of the 
powers of government, yer, by giving the king an influence 
in 
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in both thoſe houſes, it would. thereby unite thoſe. — in 
effect, and, as far as that influence prevailed, ſo far it would 
alter the diſtribution of the three powers of government which 
the conſtitution has really made, —ſuch à practice, by giving 
an increaſed and unconſtitutional power to the king, and at, 
the ſame time, by leſſening the conſtitutional power of the, 
lords and the commons, would thereby deftroy that equality of 
power in thoſe three branches of government which the con- 
ſtitution has really eſtabliſhed. Now, after mentioning. an, 
increaſed power of the king, it ſhould be obſerved,” that the; 
increaſed power here mentioned is the unconſtituGonal power. 
and influence of the king over theſe perſons in the character 
of ſenators, in which character I think it impoſſible for the 
king to have a right to the leaſt degree of either power or 
influence, and not the conſtitutional power and dominion of 
the king over theſe perſons in the character of ſervants, in 
vhich character I think it equally impoſſible for the power and 
dominion of the king to be either too great or too abſolute. 
But, ſuch are the deftructive-tendencies ot this practice, that 
it has not only an evident tendency to increaſe the power of 
the king over theſe perſons, as ſenators, in the making of laws, 
in which caſe the king can have no right to any power at all, 
but it bas alſo an evident tendency to decreaſe the power of the 
king over theſe perſons, as ſervants, in the execution of laws, 
in which caſe it is perhaps impoſſible for the power of the king 
to be too great, For, theſe perſons, having the authority and 
dignity of ſenators, though they may in ſome degree ſubmit to 
that power which ought only to be exerciſed" over ts, 
yet, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe that gentlemen who haue 


the authority, and dignity of ſenators will always ſubmit % 


ſuch an abſolute power and dominion as the king 'oughts. - 
to have over every ſervant. of government, and which ſub<- 
miſſion might be more reaſonably expected from gentlemen 
who have not that authority-and dignity, and, ſhould the- 
ſenatorial authority and dignity of theſe perſons” ever in- 
cline em, even in the ſmalleſt degree, to an undutiful reſiſt- 
ance of the king's commands, when thoſe commands are 
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impoſed on them in the character of ſervants, then, ſuch 
an undutiful reſiſtance in theſe ſervants would certainly 3 
ereafe the conſtitutional power of the king in the execution of 
laws. 80 that, by this practice of allowing the king's ſer- 
vants the privilege of ſitting in parliament, the evil genius of 
Great Britain has certainly deviſed a method, not only to 
weaken the conſtitutional power of the parliament in the 
making of laws, but alſo to weaken the conſtitutional power 
of the king in the execution of thoſe laws; and which muſt 
therefore weaken every ſpring, clog every wheel, and greatly 
| re the whole machine of this government. Nor do I ſee 
which way Great Britain ean reaſonably expect to avoid the 
evils which may attend this practice, without recurring to a 
caſe which I mentioned before only as a poſlible caſe, and 
ſtating that caſe as a reality, by ſaying, that theſe perſons, 
in the character of ſervants, will in fact, in their conduct 
out of doors, invariably obſerve the will of the king, with- 
out the leaſt conſideration of their own authority and digni- 
as ſenators, and, in the character of ſenators, will alſo 
in fact, in their parliamentary conduct, as invariably ob- 
ſerve the will of the people, without the leaſt conſideration 
of their own intereſt as ſervants, or even the natural bias of 
ſelf-love, and then every evil here mentioned immediately 
vaniſhes, not leaving thoſe evils the leaſt exiſtence except 
in the imagination. But, how far this caſe, under theſe 
circumſtances, wilt admit of being ſtated in this poſitive 
manner, and how far theſe perſons do in fact realize the 
caſe at this very time, by riſing ſuperior to the common . 
frailties of humanity, are queſtions which J leave to every 
one to judge of and determine ſor himſelf. This practice, 
therefore, of uniting the diſtinct characters of a ſenator and 
a ſervant in the fame perſon, having an evident tendency to 
alter the diſtribution of theſe three powers of government, 
and to deſtroy the equality of power in thefe three branches 
of parliament, which the conſtitution has really eſtabliſhed, 
and which is allowed to be the very eſſence of the conſtitu- 
tion, muſt certainly, on theſe principles, be diſapproved of 
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by every advocate for this conſtitution, and by every friend 
of this government. 

As to the effects of precluding the king's ſervants from 
ſitting in parliament, and particularly with reſpect to the ef- 
fect that ſuch a meaſure might have had in the late diſpute 
with America: inſtead of the people ſuffering the king's ſer- 
vants to continue in parliament, and thereby putting it in 
the power of thoſe ſervants to form themſelves into a minif- 
terial faction to over-rule our legal and conſtitutional go- 
yernors in parliament, I ſay, inſtead of continuing this dan- 
gerous and deſtructive practice, had the people precluded the 
king's ſervants from their ſeats in parliament in 1776, when 
that meaſure was firſt propoſed to the people for their confide- 


ration, or, had thoſe ſervants been precluded from their ſeats 


in parliament at the time of ſome of the ſubſequent publica- 
tions of this paper, when that meaſure was repeatedly offered 
to the people for their conſideration, it is probable that ſuch 
a meaſure would have contributed very much to fave this 
empire, this once glorious empire, from . falling to pieces in 
the manner that we have ſeen it fall to pieces ſince the year 
ſeventy- ſix: For, were the king's {ſervants to be precluded 
from their ſeats in parliament, it would then be impoſſible for 
thoſe ſervants to form themſelves into a miniſterial faction in 
either hauſe of parliament, and, were there no ſuch thing as 
a miniſterial faction in either houſe of parliament, there 
could be no ſuch a thing as an anti-miniſterial faction, ar, a 
party which is commonly called the minority, in either houſe 
of parliament, and you would of conſequence avoid the di- 
viſions, ſtrife, and contentions, ariſing from thoſe contend- 
ing parties, and which contentions are ſure to diſtract the 
civil government of this ſtate as long as the people ſuffer the 
king's ſervants to continue in parliament, and thereby ſuffer 
- thoſe parties to exiſt ; and therefore, with reſpect to this em- 
pire, as far as the contentions amongſt ourſelves have contri- 
buted to the loſs of America, and I think that we may fairly 
aſcribe the loſs of America much more to the violent conten- 
tions amongſt ourſelves, and particularly to the violent con- 
: tentions 
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tentions in parliament ſince the year ſeventy-ſix, then we can 
aſcribe that loſs to the conquering ſword of an enemy, I ſay, 
is far as the contentions amongſt ourſelves, and particu- 
larly the contentions in parliament, have contributed to the 
loſs of America, ſo far this circumſtance of the people having 
thus neglected to preclude the king's ſervants from their ſeats 
in parliament has been the teal cauſe of loſing the thirteen 
reyolted colonies——ſo far this circumſtance of the people 
having thus ſuffered the king's ſervants to continne in parli- 
ament to diſturb and diſtract the great council of the empire 
has been the real cauſe of deſtroying the moſt glorious empire 
in the world. And, in like manner, with reſpect to this na- 
tion, were the king's ſervants to be continued in parliament 
to diſturb and diſtract the great council of the nation, as the 
ſame cauſes will for ever produce the ſame effects, May we 
not ſay the ſame of this nation that we have ſaid of the em- 
pire, and that you would thereby alſo deſtroy this glorious 
nation, this ſtill moſt glorious nation in the world ? | 
In the former part of this paper, 1 have faid, that the. 
practice of · allowing the king's ſervants the privilege of fit- 
ting in parliament has perfonally united the executive, with. 
both the judiciary, and the legiſlative powers of government, 
that by this practice, thoſe three powers of government, in 
ſome caſes, are perſonally united in the king, and that, in 
other caſes, thoſe three powers of government are perſonally 
united in the ſervants or miniſters themſelves, Now, al- 
lowing that this is a true ſtate of the caſe, we ought next to 
conſider the right that any king, or any miniſter, can poſſibly 
| have to ſuch a perſonal union of thoſe powers, And, as to - 
the union of theſe three powers of government, viz. the le- 
giſlative, the executive, and the judiciary powers, I ſay, as 
to the union of theſe three powers of government in the 
making and executing all laws whether they be ſtatute laws 
impoſed on the ſubjects, or parliamentary orders and regu- 
lations, reſpecting the public national buſineſs, many of 
which are laws impoſed on the ſervants of government, in 
either caſe, though by the Britiſh conſtitution of government, 
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and in every well-conſtituted government, it is nec 
that the three powers ſhould unite in the making of all ſtatute 
laws, yet, it is certainly as neceſſary, that they ſhould be per- 
ſonally ſeparated (as I ſaid before) not only in the making and 
executing of all ſtatute laws, but alſo in the making. and 
executing of al} parliamentary orders and regulations reſpect- 
ing the public national buſineſs; in order, that theſe ſeparate 
perſons, being diſtinct and ſeparate agents both with reſpect 
to the government of the ſubjects and the ſervants, may there- 


by, in all caſes whatſoever, mutually guard againſt each other's 


error's. And as the intention of this perſonal ſeparation is 
certainly to guard againſt errors, no man can juſtly claim 3 
right to be exempt from this guard, without firſt proving him- 


ſelf free from the poſſibility of erring. And where are we to 
look for ſuch a character? We all know, that there is but 


one Being in the univerſe who can juſtly claim that title; and 
it is tor that very reaſon, that RE has a tight to make laws, 
and to execute laws; ; and who can afterwards preſume to ſay, 


that they have not, in all caſes, whatſoever,” been properly made 


and properly executed ? For He, and E alone, has certainly 
a right, to determine that alſo: and this right which include: 
in it an union of the powers of government in the ſame per- 
ſon, and conſequently, a declaration that there is no neceſſity 
for thoſe powers mutually guarding againſt each other's errors, 
This right, I ſay, is certainly founded on the unetting per- 
fection of the Deity : were it poſſible for him tq err, he could 
not juſtly claim this right; for then, as with other beings 
who are liable to err, a guard would be geceſſary to prevent 
the errors J and therefore (conſiſtent with good government) 
it is impoſſible to unite the powers of government in any per- 
fon that is not unerringly perfect. The perſonal union of 
the powers of government is A DIVINE PREROGATIVE ; 
and let not man vainly arrogate to himſelf the prerogative of 
God ! For though we are ordered to imitaty, let us not. pre- 
{ume to emulate bis perfections. Indeed, if we ſuppoſe a man 
to arrogate to himſelf a perſonal union of the gowers of go- 
vernment 
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vernment without knowing it to be a divine prerogative, in that 


caſe, I can ſee nothing.to diſturb, either the mind or coun- 
tenance of ſuch a man: but, if we ſuppoſe a perſon thoroughly 
conſcious of the character he has aſſumed, in that caſe, it 
would require more confide nce than one would wiſh to ſee in 
any man, to aſſume this divine prerogative without a bluſh 

Now, ſhould it be ſaid, If the officers of ſtate and the offi- 
cers in all the different branches of the executive power, were 
not allowed to fit in parliament ; then the parliament could 
never get the neceſſary information, in all points of buſineſs, 
to enable them to judge properly: tis true, this may be ſaid, 
but the „act appears to me to be exactly contrary; and that 
government would get better information from their ſer- 
vants, when at the bar of either houſe, than when in the 
houſe: for, when a man is at the bar of either houſe, and 
only allowed to give direct anſwers to ſuch queſtions as the 
houſe thinks proper to aſk him; by that method the houſe 
would certainly get better information from that man, both 
as to real facts, and his reaſoning on t hoſe facts, than if he 
were in the houſe, with a right to ſpeak, and, if he chooſes 


it, to bury both facts and reaſons in a torrent of declamation ; 


for declamation is the very grave of reaſon. Or, ſhould it 


be ſaid, if the legiſlative and executive powers of government 


were really and perſonally ſeparated, that then the legiſlative 
power, for want of that active principle, viz, felf-intereſt, - 
which muſt always attend the executive, and which would 
be /z/t to the legiſlative by this ſeparation ; that in this caſe, 
the legiſlative power for want of this enlivening principle, 
would certainly ſink into a ſupine ſtate of total inactivity: 
ſo that, what would be a remedy for one evil, would certainly 
roduce a much greater; for when legiſlation ſleeps, there is 
an end of all government: — But till, what is all this, but 
to ſay, that there are not as many men to be found in this 
kingdom, as are neceſſary to move the firſt ſpring of govern- 
ment, on principles of virtue, honour, and a real regard to 
the welfare of mankind : which I do not believe, But ſup- 


poſe that a ſufficient number of ſenators could not be found, 
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who would ſerve the public, merely on à principle of virtue, 
independent of all preſent rewards; in that cafe, though, by 
this ſyſtem, the ſenators would receive no pecuniary rewards, 
yet, it does not follow, that they are to have no honorary re- 
wards, For, ſhould it be his majeſty's pleaſure, to add-the 
blue ribband to the honours of a peerage, and to inſtitute a 
new order of knighthood, particularly for the commons; then, 
each ſenator wouid be rewarded with the title of honourable, 
a ribband, and a ſtar, Or, ſhould the gentlemen of the lower 
houſe not chooſe to hold the title of a knight on the uncertain 
terms of pleaſing a county, or a borough, and at the pleaſure 
of capricious conſtituents, yet even then, an orange ribband, 
and a ſtar, might be annexed to every ſeat in the lower houſe 
without the title; and as the wearing of them would be 
merely a privilege, and not an obligation, every gentleman 
would be left entirely at his own option, when he would, and 
when he would not, wear that ribband and tar, And as to 
thoſe gentlemen who would not wear them at all, from a 
doubt of their not having that honour continued to them for 
life, it cannot be fairly ſaid, that the privilege, though uſe- 
leſs, would do them any harm; and ſo far would it be from 
doing any harm to the ſtate, that, in theſe caſes, the proba- 
ble effecls of ſuch a privilege ſeem rather favourable to the 
ſtate; as thoſe gentlemen, in order to remove their doubts, 
might perhaps be induced to require of their conſtituents 
ſuch aſſurances as they might think a ſufficient teſt of their 
ſteadily continuing attached to their intereſt at all future 
elections, which, at the ſame time, would alſo give thoſe con- 
ſtituents a favourable opportunity to require of their repreſeat- 
atives ſuch aſſurances as they might think a ſufficient teſt of 
their political ſentiments and principles being conformable to 
their own, and of their ſteadily adhering to thoſe ſentiments 
and principles; and therefore, as I ſaid before, the effects of 
ſuch a privilege ſeem rather favourable to the ſtate, as ſuch 
mutual aſſurances might be a means of more firmly uniting 
the hearts and minds of the repreſentatives and their conſti- 
tuents throughout the whole — And, if we look ſtill 
I further 
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further into the probable effects and tendencies of thoſe mu- 


- tual aſſurances, perbaps it may appear, that ſuch profeſſions 


on the part ot the conſtituents, by expreſsly binding thofe 
conſtituents in a ſteady attachment to all faithful repreſent- 
atives, might thereby prevent fuch frequent contentions for 
feats in the lower houſe, which muſt always, in ſome degree, 
diturb the general quiet and peace of the ſtate, And, that 
ſuch profeſſions on the part of your repreſentatives in the 
houſe of commons, by expreſsly binding thoſe repreſentatives 
in a ſteady adherence to the ſentiments and principles of their 
reſpeRive conſtituents, might thereby more effectually aſſim- 
ilate that honourable houſe to the minds of the people, a cir- 
cumſtance which by this conftitution of government is eſſen- 


' tially neceſſary to the civil liberty of the ſtate, 80 that the 


reader need not leave this ſubjeC with no other impreſſion on 
his mind, except the flimſy idea of a ribband, And he may 
alfo add theſe further confiderations, viz, that the privilege 
of wearing this ribband would not only increaſe the dignity 
of the parliament 5 but, the parliament being dependent on 
the people for the continuance of chat dignity, that circum- 
ſtance would alſo increaſe the power of the people, And, as 


neither the dignity of the parliament, nor the power of the 


people, could perhaps be increaſed to too great. a degree for 
the purpoſes of civil government; therefore, this meaſure 
cannot, on that principle, be fairly condemned as an uſeleſs 
meaſure, having an evident tendency to the increaſe of both, 
Nor would ſuch inſtitutions as theſe in the leaſt degree injure 
this government, by rendering the two houſes of parliament 
dependent on the crown, were theſe dignities to be annexed 
tothe feats in partiament : ſo that each ſenator ſhall be enti- 


tled to theſe dignities, in conſequenee of his ſeat, and when 


he refigns his (eat, he ſhall alſo reſign the dignities. But it 
is high time to leave theſe dignities and ribbands, and to re- 
turm to the ſubject of not ſuffering the powers of government 
to be perſonally united, by allowiag the officers of ſtate, and 
the officers in all the different branches of the executive power, 
the priyilege of fitting in parliament. And, ſuppoſe the 
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worſt, ſuppoſe it to be true, that, were they not allowed that 


privilege, the legiſlative power of government would not 
move either on principles of virtue or honour.: now, as to 
this, or any other bad conſequences, that might be ſuppoſed 
to attend this alteration, I beg leave to give this general an- 
ſwer ; that, if experience ſhould prove that the perſonal, per- 
haps I might ſay, dreadful ſeparation of the powers of go- 
vernment, did really injure the government, in any point of 
view; ſtill it is plain, the government would always haye it 
in their power, to repair the injury, by a perſonal, and may 
I ſay, a comfortable re- union of thoſe powers, whenever ex- 
perience had proved the neceſſity. And ſhould experience 
prove it really neceſſary, then all reaſoning, and eſpecially my 
poor reaſoning on this ſubject, muſt immediately give place 
to neceſſity, as I know nothing that neceſſity will not juſt i. 


As to making the experiment, it cannot be a meaſure very 


dangerous to a ſtate, when, for only ſuppoſed- evils the go- 
yernment have always a real and certain remedy in t heir own 


power. And ſhould this plan prove practicable, no one 


can doubt of the good conſequences that might attend a mea- 
ſure, which would certainly remove from the ſenate, all vio- 
lent contentions that ariſe from purſuing a wrong object, for 
it would then leave only one par bone of contention, viz, THE 
G00D OF THE PEOPLE, Or, ſhould it prove impracticable, 
ſtill it might be attended with this ſmall advantage; that the 
ſubjects would-then ſee, and ought to be convinced, that this 
machine of government, as framed by the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, is really ſo conſtructed, that it requires more than human 
ſtrength to move it; and that therefore they ought to be con- 
tent with a machine on a more ſimple conſtruction, and ſuch 
an one as really moves by human ſprings. 

Ap, as to the particular objection that I have mentioned, 
The the legiſlative power of government will not move byt 
by indirect means: common charity forbids us to have that 
opinion"of mankind, and the well eſtabliſhed character of Bri- 
tiſh generoſity, particularly forbids us to apply that opinion 
to the Britiſh nation ; Jet us not then entertain a doubt, but 

; 12 that, 
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that, in this improved, in this enlightened nation, liberal ſen . 
timents would fo far preva l, tuat, were it tried, there would 
always be found in this Kingdom, a ſufficient number of men, 
to move this firſt ſpring of government, not on the ſelfiſh prin- 
ciple of private emolument, but on the generous principle f 


making government a bleſſing to ſociety. * 


Max are the cauſes which may deſtroy a ſtate, and ſome of them per- 
haps unayoidable, but of all the cauſes of deſtroying a ſtate which might be 
avoided, I ſhould not think it an eaſy matter to point out a cauſe which be- 
ſpeaks a greater degree of political infatuation in a ſtate, than that of a 
people deliberately and wilfuliy deſtroying themſelves by ſuch a profuſion of 
thei: public treafure as mult certainly occaſion a neceſſity of impoſing an 
unneceſſary load of taxes on their own ſuctjects. Now, in this ſtate, con- 
ſiting as it was obſerved in the former paper, of the many diſtin national 
ſtates collected into one and the ſame imperial ſtate, where we to ſuppoſe 
eich national Rate to be poſſeſſed of a national revenue ſuſſicient for the par- 
ticu ar exigencies of thoſe reſpective nations, and the imperial ſtate to be alſo 


. noſie{ſed of an imperial revenue ſufficient for the general exegencies of the 


noc empire 3 then, under ſuch circumftances, I ſhould think ſuch an im- 
perial ſociety of the nations would be not only a particular bleſſing to each 
nation, but «iſo a genera] bleſſing to the whole empire. But the misfor- 
tune is, in this ſtate, the real fact is exactly the reverſe of this ſuppoſition, 
Theſe national ſtates are not each of them poſſeſſed of a national revenue 
ſufficient for the particular exigencies of thoſe reipective nations, neither is 
this imperial ſtate poſſeſſed of an imperial revenue ſufficient for the general 
exigencies of the whole empire, and it has now been the eſtabliſhed practice 
of ages to have recowTe to the national revenue of the Britiſh ſtate to ſup» 
ply all thoſe deficiencies, and conſequently to oblige the Britiſh ſtate to im- 
poſe taxes on the Britiſh ſubjects in order to raiſe thoſe ſupplies, and there- 

y to eale the taxes of all the other ſubjects in the empire, a d this is what 
I mean by a p-litical intatuation in a ſtate, and a people deliberately and 
wiituily deſtroying themſelves by a profuſion of their public treaſure, 
And, happy would it be for Great Britain, were the infatuation of the Bri» 
tiſh ſtate to be confined to this object; happy would it be for Great Bri- 
tain, were the wanton diſſipation ot the Britiſh national treaſure to be con- 
fined within theſe bounds ! but that is not the cale. In Great Britain the 
people are ſo profuſe of their public treaſure, and ſeen ſo dotingly fond of 
impoſing taxes on the Britiſh ſubjects to ſupport that profuſion, that they 


are not content with only this mode of diſſipating their treaſure, and it is 


very certain * very well . » that this national treaſure is Not only 
* 
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employed in the ſupport of a whole empire, but that it is alſo moſt pro- 
faſely diſſipated, even within this national ſtate for the purpoſe of ſupport. ' 
ing an illegal miniſterial power in direct oppoſition to the legal power of 
the parliament, and that any mau, either in or out of parliament, by join» 
ing with a miniſterial faction to appole and deſtroy the power of that 
branch of the parliament in-whoſe hands the people have placed their public 
t eaſure, if that faction can fo far prevail againſt that branch, as to over. 
rule their power over that treaſure, and can thereby command the expendi. 
ture of tha: treaſure with ſuch profuſion as may ſuit their own pleaſure ; 
it is, I ſay, vecy certain and very well known, that any man may, by ſuch. 
a line of conduct, frequently ſhare in that proſuſion, and in all the emolu« 
ments and ſpoils of z victorious faction. Nor is it poſſible to prevent any 
man, who chooſes to do it, from purſuing that line of conduct, and there. 
by frequently converting this public national treaſure into his own private 
property, by means of an illegal miniſterial power, and in direct oppoſition 
to the legal power of the parliament, as long as the people ſupinely negle& 
to ſupport the power of the ſtewards and guardians of that treaſure againſt 
that over-ruling miniſterial power, as long as tie people neglect to ſupport 
the freedom and power of their moft faithful lewards and guardians of the 
public treaſure, the Britiſh commons, on whom they can alone with ſafety 
depend for a juſt and equitable expenditure of that treaſure ; and; 3s long 
as the people do thus neg]e& that duty which they owe to themſelves, viz. 
Self- - preſervation ; ; and do thus abandon themielves and the care of their pub- 
lic treaſure, by leaving thot treaſure expoſed to the rapacity of a faction. 
And, as in the former paper on national and imperial government, I have 
cenſured our attachment to the preſent imperial conſtitution, it being impoſ- 
fibte to ſapport that conſtitution without ſuch a profuſion of this national 
treaſure as muſt certainly occaſion a neceſſity of impoſing taxes on the Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, not only to ſupport Great Britain, but alſo to ſupport. the 
whole empire: ſo, in this paper on the powers of government, I have alſo 
eenſured our attachment to a miniſterial faction, it being equally impoſlible 
to ſupport that faction withont ſuch a profuſion of this national treaſure as 
mult certainly occaſion a neceſſity of impoſing taxes on the Britiſh ſubje cts, 
not only to ſapport Great Britaia, but alſo to ſupport that faction. Thus, 
by a political infatuation, and to gratify a moſt unaccountable and yet 
ſeemingly favourite paſſion for taxes, the people, I will not ſay the parlia- 
ment, becauſe it is impoſſible for the parliament to be guilty of either this, 
or a protracted miſcondu& of any kind, but through the criminal acquieſ- 
cence of the people, and, therefore 1 ſay it is not the parliament but the 
people, who, ſor a century paſt, haye been conſtantly impoſing unneceſſary 
taxes on the Britiſh ſubjects, have been conſtantly impoſing unneceſſary 
taxes on themſelves, and thereby drajnirg their own pociets and the na- 
tional 
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fiotial refources of Oreat Britain, not only to ſupply the wants of a whole 
empire, but alſo to ſatisfy, were it poſſible to ſatisfy, the inſatiable cravings 
ef faction. And here, were it poſſible to ſtate exactly the immenſe ſums ' 
uf monty which Great Britain Has expended in the ſupport of this empire, 
and partienlarly in the late war, In which Great Britain with unparalelled 
gener oſity, exhauſted her teiources in the ſupport of America, and alſo to 
fare exadly the immenſe ſums of money which Great Britain, I might ſay 
with unparalelled folly, has expended on unneceflary placemen and penſioners 
Within the laſt century, and which unneceffary expenditure can have antwered 
no other political purpoſe than that of fupporting an illegal miniſterial go- 
vernment in direct oppoſition to the legal government of the parliament, 
And, were we to deduR the aggregate ſum of theſe expences from the 
preſerit public debt, only allowing the remainder to haye been ex. 
pended in the ſupport of Great Britain, I am inclined to think, that 
ke reſult of ſuch an enquiry into the expenditure of the public money 
for ſonje time paſt would produce a dire& proof, that by far the 
greateſt part of the taxes which are now paid by the Britiſh ſubjects, ace 
paid for the intereſt of money which has been expended in the ſupport of 
this empire, ard in the ſupport of an illegal miniſterial government; and not 
for the intereſt of money which has been expended in the ſupport of Great 
Britain. 
As to the practice of diſſipating this national treaſure merely in the ſup- 
ort of a miniſterial faction, excluſive of all Imperial conſiderations, were the 
people of Great Britain to be impreſſed with an idea, that the Britiſh ſub- 
jects have, for ſome time paſt, and that they are, in fact, at this very time, 
paying taxes to ſupport an illegal miniſterial government, which is certainly 
paying taxes not to ſupport but to deſtroy the legal government of the par- 
liamefit, it is poſſible that ſuch an idea might excite the people to ſuppreſs 
the future influence of every miniſterial faction, as far as that influence is 
derived from their having a command of the public money, though no 
one would wiſh to ſuppreſs.the influence which they derive from their parti. 
cular merit, And then, perhaps, the people might make an effectual 
gpp ication to their ſtewards, reſpecting the expenditure of the public mo» 
hey, not in the form of a prayer and an humble petition, which is certainly 
« proper mode of application from the ſubjects to the parliament, becauſe 
the ſubj ects are inferior to the parliament, though it is not a proper mode 
of application from the people to the parliament, becauſe the people are ſu- 
petiot to the parſiament, and ſuch a mode of application would be ſuppof- 
ing the parliament to be fuperior to the people. ut, in a language which 
would better become the ſuperior rank and dignity of the people, whenever 
the people make an application to any of the three branches of parliament, 
to impole a poſitive command on the Rewargs of the public treaſure, that 


they 
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they ſhall, on point of incurring the diſpleaſure of the people, immediately 


adopt a ſ\ ſtem of cxconoamy in the further expenditure of this national greg- 


' Fare, and that this national treaſure ſhall not hereafter be expended on un- 
neceſſary placemen and penſioners to ſupport an illegal mipjvgrial govern» 
ment, or, to ſupport the miniſterial faction of the day. And, in the adopt- 
ing of this ſyſtem of ceconomy, not to attempt to remporize with an injured 
people by any partial or trifling refoi mation, but to adopt the ſyſtem effec- 
tually : For, though the moſt trifling reformation in the expenditure of the 
public money would certainly de, in ſome degree, a relief h om your pre ſent 
political grievances, yet, at the ſame time, it would alſo as certainly be a 
direct inſult on the good ſenſe of the people, by ſuppoſing that the peoplg 
would be ſatisfied with ſuch a reformation—a direct inſult en the under- 
ſlanding of every man in Great Britain, by ſuppoſing that he cannot dif. 
-tinguiſh between an effeQual and only a palliative meaſure, And alſo to 
adopt this ſyſſtm of œconomy regardleſs of any changes which may be madg 
as to the particular perſuns who ccnſtitute the miniſterial faction 3 as the 


practice of a change of men, without an effectual change of meatyres 1c 


ſpecting the expenditure of the public. money, has tco often lulled the 
people of this ſtate into a fatal ſecurity ; and as Great Britain is certainly 
in much greater danger ot being delt: oyed by thus waſting the publig 
treaſure to ſyppost a miniſterial faction, than pt being conquered by ap 
enemy's ſword, | 


Aud, as to the ſyſtem of ceconomy which is now adopted by the preſent | 


miniſters, were we to ſuppole this ſyſtem to be an effectual ſyſtem, ang 
that it will not be ſo limited in its effects as that it might be more properly 
called a leſs degree of profuſion, than a ſyſtem of œconomy, and, were 
we alſo to ſuppoſe theſe miniſters, to haye adopted this ſyſtem merely on z 
principle of promoting the public good, then, in that cafe, theſe miniſtery 
would certainly merit the thanks and praiſe of the people. It would bg 
impoſſible to confer dignities and honours on ſuch perſons ſuperior to theix 
merit, and, in ſuch a caſe, it would be ungenerous, indeed it would be z 
ſpecies of injuſtice either in the people, or, in any citizen, to deny ſuck 
miniſters the tribute of applauſe. But, were we to ſuppoſe theſe miniſters, 
40 have adopted this ſyſtem of ceconomy on the dangerous piiaciple of ac- 
guiring popularity for the purpoſe of promoting their own intereſt or arg. 
dition though even at the expence of enſlaving their fellow-ſubjeRts, then, in 
that caſe, theſe miniſters would certainly merit the cenſure rather thay ihe 
praiſe of the people, and, in ſuch a caſe, inſtead of applauding the ſe miniſters 
for ſuch a meaſure, it would well become the people, it they did not rejectthe 
meaſure, to receive it with indignation. I have called the principle of ac- 
quiring.popularity for the purpoſe of promoting ſefl-intereſt and ambition 
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a dangerous principle, and the dangerous tendency of ſuch à princi- 
ple muſt, I think, appear very obvious to every one by only form- 
ing this ſuppoſition. For inſtance, were we to ſappoſe the preſent 
miniſters to have adopted this ſyitem of œconomy for the purpoſe 
of acquiring ſuch a degree of popularity, and ſuch a degree of 
power, as would enable them to over-rule the power of all the 
three branches of parliament, and thereby to take the reins of go- 
vernment, togethe: with all the honours and emoluments of office, 
entirely into their own hands, What is this, but the power of a 
ſervant over-ruling the power of his maſter ? What is this, but the 
power of a minikerial faction over-ruling the power of the king, 


| the lords, and the commons? What is thi-s, but a miniſterial fac- 


tion uſurping an illegal and a deſpotic government, and tearing 
up all legal and free government by the very routs ? It is, in fact, 
deſtroying the legal and free government of a pariiament appointed 
by the people, and ſubjugating the Britiſh ſubjects to the illegal and 
deſpotic government of a miniſterial fation—it is, in ſact, a mĩniſ- 
terial faction promoting their own intereſt or ambition at the ex- 
pence of enſlaving their fellow - ſubjects. Nor would it be the very 
worſt political manczuvre that was ever exhibited to the world, were 


we to ſuppoſe the preſent miniſters, rather than continue to be to- 


tally precluded from the honour of ſharing in the liberal diſtribu- 
tions of royal bount)— rather than continue to be totally pre- 
cluded from the profit and pleaſure of ſharing in the unbounded 
corruption of the tate, to have become advocates for aboliſhing a cor- 
ruption from which they had been ſo long and fo cruelly precluded, . 
or, for aboliſhing a conſiderable part of that corruption, if ſuch a 


. meaſure was the only, or, the moſt probable means of ſecuring to 


themſelves a full enjoyment of the remainder, So that, even in the 
adopting of a ſyſtem of œconomy, we cannot he too cautions how 
we beſtow either our praiſe or our cenſure ; neither can we be too 
cautious, leſt, along with the bleſſing s cf &conomy, we ſhould eſta- 
bliſh a deſpotic power to enſlave the Britiſh ſubjefts, 

Bur, to return to the more general conſideration of economy, 
by not diſſipating this national treaſure either to ſupport an empire, 
or, to ſupport a miniſterial faction, And, as to the practice of diſſi- 
pating this national treaſure in che maintaining of fleets and ar- 


mie, not only to ſupport Great Britain, but alſo to ſupport the 
whole 
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whole empire, though it may be a deſtructive practice to Great Bri- 
tain, yet it may perhaps admit of ſome degree of palliation : per- 
haps we may juftly ſay, that a bad imperial conſtitution cf govern- 

ment has miſled Great Blitain into that error, or, that the people 

have been miſled by that unbonnded generoſity which ſo particular- 
ly diſtinguiſhes the Britiſh nation, and which, I hope, will always 

coutinue to diſtinguiſh this nation, I only wiſh to have this genero- 

ſity in ſome degree tempered by an obſervance of juftice to the Bri- 

tiſh ſubjects. But, as to the practice of diſſipating this national 
treaſure in the maintaining of an army of placemen and penſioners, 
neither to ſupport Great Britain, nor the empire, but to ſupport a 
miniſterial faction, in oppoſition to both your national and yourimpe. 
rial government, and thereby to inju-e both Great Britain and the 

whole empire, I know of no reaſonable apology that can be made 
for ſuch a praQuce. And when we alſo conſider the preſent mode 
of ſupporting theſe unueceſſary expenditures of this national trea- 
ſure, and that tneſe unneceſſary expeditures are now ſupported by im- 

poſing taxes indiſcriminately on both the rich and the poor, and that 
the pooreſt ſubjecs of this fate, by paying thoſe taxes, do thereby 
contribute to that ſupport, from theſe conſiderations I am unzvoid- 
ably led to draw this tevere, though, I am afraid, too juſt a conelu- 

fion, viz. That to give or grant any ſalary, penſion, perquiſite, or 
gratuity whatever, to be paid to any perſon out of this national trea- 
iure, which the lieward> of that ſacred treaſure ſhall either deem that 
perſon to be totally undeſerying of, or, ſhall deem to be in any de- 
gree more than what that perſon does reaſonably merit for public ſer- 
vices, is an act of 1njultice to every other ſubje& of the ſtate, and a 
molt unmerciſul oppreſſion cf the poorer part of the ſubjects, parti- 
cularly of the widow, the fatherleſs, and the orphan, from whoſe 
ſcanty pittance their proportion of that money muſt be extorted by 
unneceſſary taxes, and that every expenditure of this national trea- 
ſuie, which comes within this deſcription, is giving bread to the + 
undeſetving, and N and OY the bread of * 
gence and poverty. 
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; [ Firft pabliſhed in 1779. ] 


O political queſtion was ever more agitated than this, 
' viz. Hhether the ſupreme power of governing a ſlate, is in 
the people, or in the governors of the ſtate? Now in order to a 
ſolution of this queſtion, as in the paper on national and im- 
perial government, ſo we muſt again recur to the original in- 
ſtitution of all ſocieties, or ſocial ſtates, When men leave 
the ſtate of natural liberty (in which ſtate they are ſubject to 
no laws, but the laws of nature) and form a ſociety, or ſocial 
Nete (in which ſtate they become ſubject to ſocial or civil 


Jaws) then the firſt and fundamental law of the ſociety is this, 


Viz, That every individual of the flate, fhall' be ſubjefs to the ge- 
ral will of the late. This is the great law, from whence all 
ſubſequent ſocial or civil Jaws derive their authority. This 
law is not made by the aſſociating parties, it is a law that has 
its foundation in reaſon; it is therefore a divine law, and 


conſequently exifted prior to all ſocieties ; but though the 


afl.ciating parties do not make this law, yet by the act of 


aſſociation they make themſelves ſubject to the law. On 
this 
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this fundamental ſocial law, is founded the original power of 
a ſtate, from whence all ſubordinate powers in the ſtate derive 
their authority, and even their exiſtence: this original 
power therefore, is the ſupreme power of the fate, A power 
which is eſtabliſhed in every ſtate, not by the weakneſs of hu- 
man authority, but being a power which has its foundation 
in reaſon, it is an ordinance of God, and not an ordinance of 
man; whoſeever therefore re/ifteth the peter, reſiſteth the ordinance 
of God: for this is certainly the power which St. Paul ſpaaks 
of, Rom. xiii, 1. Let cvery ſoul be ſub ject unto the higher potu- 
ers; as in the very next ſentence we are told, there is no 

but of God : the powers that be, are ordained of God. And the 
apoſtle has not here confined this command of ſubje#ion unts 
the higher powers, to ſocieties of any particular denomination z 
it is therefore as juſtly applicable to nations when they are aſſo 
ciated in an imperial ſtate, as to men when they are aſſo- 
ciated in a national ſtate, only obſerving the patieulat 


diſtinction between the power of a nation, and the power of 


an empire, and alſo the general exception to the power of 
both, which I mentioned in the former paper, viz. That the 
power of a national ſtate is unlimited, except by divine laws, 
there being no expreſs contracts to limit the power of the ge- 
neral will of the nation; and that the power of an imperial 
fate is limited, not only by divine laws, but there are alſo ex- 


preſs. contracts to limit the power of the general will of the 


empire. This particular diſtinction, between the power of a 
nation and the power of an empire, and alſo the general ex- 
ception to the power of both, ſhould be obſerved in the con- 


ſtruction of that precept, for St. Paul's precept cannot be con- ; 


ſtrued to lead men to a breach of either the divine laws, or 
their own contracts. and therefore the higher powers muſt be 


limited in theſe different ſtates, agreeably to _ particular 


diſtinction and the general exception. 

Exor Ess have been the eontroverſies coed the political 
writers, reſpecting this paſſage of St. Paul, and that paſſage 
of 1 St, Peter, ii. 13, Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of 

man for the Lord's ſake : whether it be to the king, as ſupreme ; or 
| K 2 unte 
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unto governors, as unto them that are ſent by him. Here St. Peter 
has called the king ſupreme, and ſo he certainly is. Every 
king is the ſupreme magiſtrate in the ſtate of which he is the 
ſovereign : and, by the Britiſh conſtitution of government, 
the king is the ſupreme head of the executive power of go- 
yernment, but it is imp”; [Mible for the Britiſh conſtitution, of 
government, or for any conſt:tut.on of government, or indeed 
for any power on earth, to inveſt the king with the ſupreme 
power of the ſtate ; nor are the king, lords, and commons col- 
lectively iveſted with the ſupreme power of the ſtate ; they are 
not the higher powers to which St. Paul has Madina every 
| foul to be ſubject, for they are not ordained of Ged, and there- 
fore they are not the ſupeme power of the ſtate, or, as the apoſ- 
tle evpreſles it, the higher powers. But they are the powers to 
which St. Peter has commanded us to ſubmit, for they are an 
ordinance of man, and conſequently, they are a ſubordinate 
power, deriving their authority, and even their exiſtence, i. e. 
their official exiſtence, from the ſupreme power of the ſtate, 
which is ordained of God. Theſe paſſages of St: Paul and 
St. Peter, as'I ſaid before,” have been the ſubje& of end- 
leſs controverſies, owing, as it appears to me, to the writers 
not having made this diſtinction. St. Paul ſpeaks of a ſtate 
collectively (from whence alone can be drawn the general 
will of the ſtate) or of a people: St. Peter ſpeaks of kings 
and governors, who are delegated by the people. St. Paul 
ſpeaks of an original ſubject of a ſtate, whoſe prerogative is the 
fupreme power of the ſtate, which is'an ordinahce of God, and 
not an ordinance of man: St. Peter ſpeaks of a delegated 
ſubjeft of a ſtate, whoſe prerogative is the fubordiuatt power of 
the ſtate, which is an ordinance of man, and not an ordi- 


| . nencc of God. The origins] ſubject is ordained of God: the dele- 

1 10 gated ſubject is ordained of the people. ; The ſupreme power is the 
Wh creature of God: the ſubordinate power is the creature of the people. 
oy As I believe that this is a newcenſtruCtion of theſe paſſages, 
by). and having no better authority for it, than merely my own 
4 


f opinion, I beg the privilege of endeavouring to ſupport the 
9 conſtruction. In avs ſaid, "ny the ape power of a kate 
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js in the people, and, that the ſubordinate power of a ſtate ig 
in the governors, who are delegated by the people, —Now, in 
the moral world, power is an attribute ot a ſubject, which 
can have no exiſtence ſeparate and diſtintt from the ſubject in 
which it relides ; and, as it would be an affront to common 
ſenſe, to lay, that a ſupreme power ought to reſide i in a dele- 
ge ted ſubject, or, that a ſubordinate power ought to reſide in 
an original ſubject, conſequently every ſupreme power ought 
to refide in an origin-l ſubject, and every ſuborcinate power 
ought to refi.e in a delegated ſubject; and therefore, with 
reſpe& to the paſſages before mentioned, I think I may ſafely 
draw this conclufion, via. When St. Paul ſpeaks of the higher 
powers, that he then ſpeaks of a people z for a people are cer- 
tainly an original ludject of a ſtate, whoſe prerogative is there- 
fore the ſupreme power of the ſtate, or, as the apoſtle expreſ- 
ſes it, the higher powers, © And when St. Peter ſpeaks of kings 
and governors, that he then ſpeaks of a ſubordinate power of a 
| ſtate; for a ſubordinate power of a ſtate is certainly the prero- 
gative of the delegated ſubject of the ſtate, who are kings and 
geuernors.— And, with reſpect to ſocial ſtates, I think I may 
alſo as ſafely aſſert, that in every ſtate where there is a ſubor- 
dinate power of government eſtabliſhed, there are two diftin&t 
powers, viz. the ſupreme power, and the ſubordinate power; 
and, that the ſupreme power of the ſtate is the attribute and 
rightful prerogative of the people, becauſe the people are the 
#riginal. ſubjeft of the ſtate; and, by the Britiſh conſtitution of 
government, that the ſubordmate power of this ſtate is the at- 
tribute and ght ful prerogative of the king, lords, and commons, 
becauſe the king, lords, and commons are the delegated an 
of the ſtate, . 

NO it ſhould be here obſerved, that in the ſocial ſtate, 
different men ſtand in different relations to the ſociety, thoſe 
different relations laying them under diſtinct obligations, viz. 

when a man is only related to a Rate as a ſujet, then he is 
only amenable to the ſtate for his conduct in that relation; ; 
but when a ſubject ot a ſtate accepts of the truſt of a govern- 
or of the ſtate, then he commences a relation to the ſtate, diſ- 


tin 
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tinct and different from his relation as a ſubject, and then he 
is not only amenable to the ſtate for his conduct as a ſubject, 
but alſo, by accepting of that truſt, having, in his official 
character, accepted of the ſubordinate power of the ſtate, he 
thereby becomes amenable to the ſupreme power of the ſtate, 
for his official conduct; the governors of a ſtate being amen 
able to the people, for their conduct as governors, agreeably 
to the eſtabliſhed con/litutional letus of the ſtate; as the ſub- 
jects of a ſtate are amenable to the governors, for their conduct 
as ſubjects, agreeably to the eſtabliſhed ciui ! /aws of the ſtate, 
But theſe diftin& obligations of governors and ſubjects, mult 
not be conſtrued, either to lay ſubjects under an abſolute ne- 
ceſlity of ſubmitting to the capricious hima of their govern» 
ors, or to lay governors under an abſolute neceſſity of ſubmit» 
ting to the capricions whims of a people; as thoſe different 
charaQers are only amenable to the ſuperior power, agreeably 
to the eſtabliſhed laws of their reſpective characters. And 
when 2 man is placed in diſferent characters in a ſtate, it not 
only lays him under diſtin& obligations, but alſo entitles him 
to the diſtin& privi!ezes of thoſe different characters: for 
every governor of a ſtate, in the charaQter. of a governor, ſhares 
in the prerogative of the ſubordinate power ; and every fellow- 
citizen, in the character of citixen, ſhares in the prerogative 
the ſupreme power. The former power he may accept of, or- 
reſign, at pleaſure ; but it is impoſſible far him to give up his 
right to the latter power, becauſe it is the power which is to 
govern and protect himſelf; and the firſt law of nature, ſelf- 
ſervation, will not allow any man ſo far to abandon him- 
felf, and to neglect the care of his own fafety, as to truſt his 
protection to any power, in which he has not an equal ſhare 
with others, who are dependent on the ſame power, The 
right, therefore, that every citizen has to an equal ſhare with 
all his fellow- citizens, in the ſupreme power. of the ſtate, is 
an unalzenable right. — This ſup eme power (which is eftabliſh- 
ed amongſt mankind by the fundamental ſocial law, viz. that 
every tadividual {hall ſubmit to the general will of the whole) 
continues/ 
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continues men, after they are aſſociated, on the very ſame le- 
vel and equality, that they were in before the aſſociation, 
while in a fate of natural liberty, not affording any man the 
leaſt pretenſion to ſuperiority over others ; and that equality 
is certainly a very wholeſome leſſon of Hity, which is & 
circumſtance that plainly proves the orſgin of that power, — 
It is after men are thus affociated under the protection of this 
ſupreme power, that moſt Rates (finding the people ſo numer. 
ous that it would be difficult if not impoſſible for them to act 
collectively on all occaſions) are therefore obliged to delegate 
governors, with a ſubordinate power, to act for them by their 
authority, The delegated governors have no authority inde- 
pendent of the people : the ſubordinate power has no authority 
independent. of the ſupreme power. When this ſubordinate 
power is eſtabliſhed, then commences the ſubordination in ſo- 
ciety, and the pride of rank in this ſubordinate power ; and 
any one who obſerves the contention and the ſtruggling there 
is in the world for thet rank, cannot be at a loſs to diſcover 
the origin of that power. It is in the ſupreme power of govern- 
ing, which is a Divine jaſtitution, that the natural right of 
equality is continued amongſt men, even after they are aſſoci- 
ated, and it is in the ſubordinate power of governing, which is 
an human inſtitution, that the acquired rights of rank are eſta- 
bliſhed in th: world. —But ill, a man being honoured with 
this ſubordinate, this faſcinating power, which men are ſo 
fond of, cannot releaſe him from his obligations as a ſubjeR z 
he ſtill continues a ſubject of the ſtate, and in that character 
he is amenable to the ſtate, for his ſubmiſſion 'to thoſe very 
laws, which he has made himſelf in his official character. 
Every rightful emperor, king, or ſovereign of what title ſoever, 
is as certainly a ſubject of the ſtate, as any of his fellow-citi- 
Zens; for, when a fovereign of a ſtate is not at the ſame time 
a ſubject of the ſtate, then he is an alien, or a foreigner, and 
not a fellow-citizen; and Moſes has told us, Deut. xvii. 15. 
One fr om among thy brethren ſhalt thou ſet king over thee: thau 
mayeſt not ſet a flranger over thee, which is not thy brother. So 


that, as by the doctrine of Moſes, an alien, or a foreigner is 
not 
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not a rightful ſovereign, and as it is impoſſible for any man to 
live within the dominions of a ſtate, without being lubject to 
the laws of the ſtate, conſequently it is impoſſible for any man 
to be a rightful ſovereign of a ſtate, who is not a * of 
that ſtate, of Which he is the ſovereign. 

Now, allowing the principles here laid down to be true, 
then, in the moral world, as every delegated ſubject, whoſe pre- 
rogative is only @ ſubordinate power, ought therefore to be 
amenable for its conduct to the original ſubject, whole pre- 
rogative is the ſupreme power ; and alſo, every inferior ſubject, 
whoſe prerogative is only an inferior potwer, ought likewiſe 
to be amenable for its conduct to the ſuperior ſubjeft, whoſe 
prerogative is 4 ſuperior power ; ſo, in the ſocial world, every 
delegated governor of a ſtate, whoſe prerogative is only the ſub- 
ordinate power of the ſtare, ought therefore, in like manner, to 
be amenable for his conduct to the people, whole prerogative is 
the ſupreme power of the ſtate ; and alſo, every ſubjef?, whoſe 
prerogative is only an inferior porwer, ought likewiſe to be 
amenable for his conduct to the delcg ated governors of the ſtate, 
whoſe prerogative is a ſuperior powtr : For, were not this ſub- 
ordination to be ſtrictly obterved, it would entirely deſtroy the 
regular cxconomy of both the moral and the ſocial world. In 
the moral world it would be ſubverting the eſtabliſhed order 
of nature, and by deſtroying the force of juſt authority, would 
eſtabliſh either impotency or uſurpation on the ruins of right- 
ful power: and, in the ſocial world it would be ſubverting 
the eſtabliſhed order of ſociety, and by deſtroying the force of 
legal authority, would eſtabliſh either anarchy, or deſpotiſm, 
on the ruins of rightful government And therefore, —W hen 
a man engages in ſociety, then he is certainly amenable to the 
governors of the ſtate, for his conduct as a ſubject, agreeably 
to the eſtabliſhed civi/ /aws of the ſtate, not only on theſe prin- 
ciples, but allo by St. Peter's poſitive command, viz. Submi t 
your ſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake, whether it 
be to the king as ſupreme ; or unto yuvernors, as unto them that are 
ſent by him: Or,—When a ſubjeQ of a ſtate accepts of the 

truſt 
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truſt of a governor of the ſtate, then, the governor is alſo ag 
certainly amenable to the people, for his conduct as a governs 
or, agreeably to the'eftabliſhed conflitutional lazys of the ſtate, 
not only on theſe principles, but alſo by St. Paul's poſitive 
command, viz. Let every foul be ſubje#t unto the bigher powers 2 | 

Or, — When a governor of à ſtate acts agreeably to the will 
of the people, then, in that caſe, the governor having faith- 
fully diſcharged-his truſt, whatever may be the conſequences 
of ſuch conduct, he certainly merits the thanks and praiſe of 
the people: Or,—When a governor of a ſtate acts contrary 
to the will of the people, then, in that caſe, the governor 
having failed in the diſcharge of his truſt, the people have an 
undoubted right to puniſh him for neglect of official duty: 
And,—As the governors of a ſtate have no right to act con». 
| trary to the will of the, people, or, contrary to the expreſs de» 
claration of ſuch a proportion of the people as may fairly and 
reaſonably be conſidered as expreſſive of the general will of 
the Whole; therefore, though the good of the people ought 
to be the only object of governors, in the diſcharge of their diſe 
cretionary truſt, becauſe the people muſt always be ſuppoſed to 
intend their own good; yet, when a caſe happens, in which a 
people expreſsly interfere, and make known their will to their 
governors, ſpeciſica ly declaring themſelves in favour of ſuch 
meaſures as mult inevitably deſtroy themſclves, then, in that 
| Cale, the people take from their governors the tight of judging 
for them, they abſolve them from their diſcretionary truſt, - 
and it becomes the indiſpenſible duty of thoſe governors, to 
adopt and execute thoſe meaſures, and to deſtroy that people; 
the governors of a ſtate having na right to purſue any meaſure, 
though even for the good of the people, which has not its 
foundation in the hearts of the people. And here, I beg leave 
to make to this inference : in the preſent American diſpute, 
when the ſupreme power of this ſtate, the people, addreſſed 
the king in favour of the preſent conſtitution of government; 
oftcring their lives and fortunes to enable his majeſty to ſup- 
port the conſtitution, then, in that particular inſtance, the 
people took from our governors the right of jndging for us; 
| they 
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they abſol ved them from their di feretion try truſt, leaving them 

no other alternative, but that of either ſupporting the conti. 
tution, or being guilty of a direct breach of truſt, by — 
contray to the known will of the people; In that particula 
inſtance, the people took the load bf government from off the 
thoulders of our governors, and placed it upon their own. 
And therefore, whatever has hitherto been, or may hereafter 
be, the conſequence of that meaſure (as by the fundamental 
Jaw of the ſociety, every individual of the Rate is bound to be 
fubject to the general will of the ſtate) no man in this kingdom 
has a juſt cauſe to cenſure our governors; they having, in that 
inſtance, acted agreeably to the will of the ſupreme power, by 
purſuing a mealure which Has its foundation in the hearts of 
the people. And yet, notwithſtanding ſo plain a juſtification 
of the conduct of our governors in this particular inſtance, 
nothing is more common than to hear the leading men in ad- 
miniſtration cenſured for having been the cauſe of all the eala- 
mities which this American war has brought on the Britifh 
lubjects ; but the cenſure is certainly as unjuſt as it is com- 

mon. For, the people, by thoſe addreſſes, having expreſsly 
offered their lives and fortunes to ſupport the American war, 
after thoſe expreſs declarations, no power on earth had a right 
to fave this nation from ſuch. calamities as muſt unavoidably 
attend that war, were we even to ſuppoſe the war to be ever 
ſo deſtructive, it being an indiſpenſible duty in the king, the 
lords, and the commons, an indiſpepſible duty in the Britiſh 
parliament to deſtroy Great Britain whenever the people chooſe 
to purſue ſuch meaſures as muſt inevitably deſtroy themſelves,-- 
after thotc expreſs declarations, neither the miniſtry, nor any 
one branch of parliament, nor even the three branches of par- 
Lament collectively, had a right to reſiſt the will of the people 
ſo expteſsly declared, as ſuch a reſiſtance of the ſupreme power 
of the people would have been à direct tranſgreſſion of bt, 
Paul's poſitive command of ſubjection unto the higher powers. 
And therefore, it is neither the miniſtry, nor the parliament, 
to whom we can jultly afcribe the calamities of this war; but 
it is the people, and the people only, to hem we can =— 
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afcribe thoſe ealamities, —it is neither the miniſtry, nor - the 
patliament, who arg now loading the Britiſh ſubjects with 
fuch an additional weight of taxes to ſupport the American 
Var but it is the people, and the people only, who, by thoſe 
addreſſes, expreſsly offered their fortunes to ſupport that war, 
and, as if they were dotingly fond of taxes, did even ſuppli · 
_ cate the throne for the favour of theſe additional taxes, and 
who are now laying this load of additional taxes on themſelves, 
__ _—jt is neither the miniſtry, nor the parliament, who are now 
oppreſſing the Britiſh ſubjects with taxes to ſupport an imperial 
conſtitution of government which has enſlaved America, but 
it is the people, and the people only, who, by thoſe addreſſes, 
enpreisly offered their fortunes for that very purpoſe, and who, 
as I expreſſed it on a former occaſion, ate now draining the 


| pockets of the Britiſh ſubjects to purchaſe chains for their 


fellow-ſubjects in America, Thus, theſe addrefſes have, I 
think, very faigly and clearly exculpated both the miniſtry 


and the parliament from the leaſt degree of criminality in 


_ proſecuting this American war, and, if there be any crime in 
proſecuting the war, have laid the whole of that crime at the 


door of the people. Nor would it exculpate the people as to 


their conduct reſpecting thoſe addreſſes, were we to ſay, that 
it was the king's ſervants who were the principal inſtigators 
of thoſe addreſſes, and who miſled the people in that fatal 
buſineſs ; For, even allowing that to be the fact, Why did 
the people ſuffer themſe]yes to he miſled ? Why did the peo · 
ple place their confidence in ſervants who might poffibly have 
a particular intereſt in deceiving and miſleading them, inſtead 
of confiding ſolely in their own good ſenſe, and in their own 
Judgment ? Is there not too much reaſon to believe, that the 
leading principle in too many of the king's ſervants is merely 
a yenal principle, and that it is poſſible for a king's ſervant ti 
be ſo far influenced by that principle, as to lofe ſight of all 
other conſiderations, and even to unite with a miniſterial fac- 
tion, and theteby to enſlave his fellow-citizens when it will 


promote his vwn intereſt ? And therefore, whenever 3 . | 
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are miſled by venal ſervants, whatever degree. of blame might 
be imputed to thoſe ſervants for miſleading the people, it would 
never take off the imputation of blame from the people fa 
ſuffering themſelves to be miſled, So that, by whatever meant 
thoſe addrefſes were obtained, after the people had, by addreſs 
fing the king, expreſsly declared themfelves in favour of this 
American war, then, as not only the king, but alſo every in- 
dividual in each branch of the parliament, is in duty bound 
to the moſt ſtrict obſervance, nay even to a blind obedience 
6f the will of the people, when that will is thus expreſsly de- 
clated; thetefore, as I ſaid before, neither the miniſtry nor 
the parliament can be juſtly cenſured for proſecuting this R- 
metican war, in conſequence of thoſe addreſſes, thoſe addreſſes 
having laid the whole crime of proſecuting the war, if it is a 
ctime, at the door of the people. Or, were we to reverſe. 
this caſe, and to ſay, that the people did not interfere, by 
thoſe addreſſes, in promoting this American war, thoſe addreſ- 
ſes not being ſuiciently numerous to be fairly called the peo- 
ple, even in that caſe, we ought, I think, to lay the chief 
blame of proſecuting this war on the people for not interfer. 
ing to prevent the war, it being impoſſible for the parliament, 
whoſe power is only an inferior power of acting for the peo» 
ple in ſuch cafes as the people do not expreſoly interfere with 
their ſuperior power to over-rule and ſupercede that inferiar 
power; it being, I ſay, impoſſible for the parliament, whoſe 
power is only an inferior and diſcretionary power, to have a 
legal right and authority to proſecute either this, or any other 
war, or indeed to proſecute any meaſure whatever independent 
of the will of the people from whom they received that infe- 
rior and diſcretionary power—it being impoſſible for the par- 
liament, whoſe power is only a ſubordinate power, to have 4 
legal right and authority to proſecute this American war but 
through the neglect of the people in not ex preſaly interfering 
with their ſupreme and irreſiſtible power to prevent the war, 


In either caſe, the blaws, if there i is any blame in proſecuting 
fs ü this 
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this Ametican war, would ill ceſt chiefly with the people, 


And, allowing that this ſtate is now a free ſtate, or, ſelf-gg- 


reaſon, and the obliquity of the human heart, and that there 


verned, then, in that , caſe, if there are any ather politjcg] 
grievances exiſting in this Rate, the blame of thoſe grievans 
ces would alſo, for the very ſame reaſon, reſt chiefly with the 
people, for thus placing too great a confidence in a parliament 
of ſubordinate governors, and for thus withholding the ex- 
erciſe of their ſupreme power, and thereby neglecting to gh: 
ſerve the firlt la of nature and that duty which they owe tg 
themſelves, viz, ſelf-preſervation. In a free ſtate, it is im= 


poſſible for a political grievance of any kind whateyer to have 


a perminent exiſtence but through the people ſupinely neglect: 
ing the exerciſe of their ſupreme power to redreſs that griey= 
apce; and therefore, in ſuch a ſtate, the people have no one 


te blame but themſelves, if they do not remove all their poliz 


tical grievances and afflictions rather than expoſe their patiengg 
and fortitude to too ſevere a teft in bearing thoſe grievances 
and afflictions. But what I chiefly mean by this long jnfepz 
ence, is plainly this, viz, Whatever afflictions we may ſuffes 
from this American war, that we cannot fo juſtly afcribg 


thoſe afflictions, either to our miniſters, or, to our delegateti 


and ſubordinate governors the parliament, as ta our origing| 
and ſupreme governors the people, that is, aurſelvet, as the 
real authors, and the real cauſe, of all thoſe afflictions, and 
that it now remains to be tried, whether or ho, in this ig- 
ſtance, our patience and fortitude will keep pace with the gfe 
flictions wiich we have brought upon ourſelves, - 


Now, from the principles laid down in this paper, and from 


the conſtruction here given of theſe paſſages of the apoſtles, it 
appears, That,. - When the delegdted governors of a ſtate do nat 
encroach on ghe ſupreme power, but keep within their juſt prę: 
rogative the ſubordinate power, then, St. Peter has given them 
a full power over the ſubjects of the ſtate, haying exprefsly 
enjoined ſubmiſſion to every ordinance of man; he has fixed ng 
bounds to their power, leaving it to be bounded only by rea- 
fon. But St. Paul, well kno-ving the weakneſs of human 
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Elti be no ſafety in leaving men entirely to thettiſelves to draw 
the line of their own power, has guarded mankind froth the 
'oppr. ye power of theit governors, For, when St. Paul ebm - 
mauded every ſoiul io be ſubjef? unto the higher powers, then, he 
gave to a people the very ſame degree of power over the delegated 
governors of the ſtate, that St, Peter has given to the delegated 
gedernori of a ſtate, over ihe ſubjecti of the ſtate, when he com- 
mänded all . ubjects to ſubmit them ſel ves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's ſake + whether it be ib the king as ſupreme z br tent? 
governors, as unte them that are ſent by him, In theſe paſſages, 
St. Petet has ordered all ſubjects to ſubmit to their governors, 
and St. Paul has ordered all governors to be ſubject to the 
people; it is therefore, a Divine command, that evety ſub- 
ject ſhall acknowledge the ſupetior power of his govetnors, 
und that every governot ſhall acknowledge the ſupremacy of 
the people. But, neither of the apoſtles have fixed any 
bounds to the power which they have given to thoſe res. 
ſpective parties z they have laid down general rules with · 
dut exceptions; leaving it to the parties themſelves, to 
exerciſe their reſpective powers to ſuch a degree as they 
may find neceſſary on all occaſions, So that, by the 
doctrine of the apoſtles, when ſubjects do not ſubmit to 
every ordinance of man, if the governors, neglecting the force 
Which they have in their hands for that purpoſe, do not ett 
force ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed coil laws, when they find 
t neceſſaty, then, the ſtate muſt ſuffer for the negle@ of the 
governors, and the governors are amenable for their conduct 
410 the people, agreeably to the eſtabliſhed confitutiondl laws of 
the ate, becauſe the governors are only the ſubordinate power 
of the ſtate ; and. when governors oppreſs ſubjects, if the 
people, neglecting their Divine Inſtructor, do not relieve the 
ſubjects from all political oppreſſions, when they find that he- 
eſſary, then, the ſubjects muſt ſuffer ſor the nezlect of the 
people, but the people are not amenable for their. conduct to 
any power upon earth, becauſe the people are the ſupreme 
power, And, by the ſame docttine of unlimitted power, whith 
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the apoſtles have given to both theſe parties, it is alſo impoſ- 
ſible for ſubjects to evade their duty as ſubjects, but thraugh 
the negligence of the governors ; and equally impoſſible for 
governors, either to evade their duty as governors, or to op» 
preſs the ſubjects, but through the negligence of the people, 
—Excluſive of all other proofs, the wiſdom of this conſtitu · 
ion of the apoſtles ſtamps Divinity on the ordinance.—-]ns 
deed, in a free ſtate, ſybjects may ſuffer political oppreſſions, 
and if the people do ngt chooſe to relieve them, it is their duty 
tamely to ſubmit to thoſe oppreſſions, agreeably to the funda - 
mental ſocial law, which has commanded every indiyidual 10 
ſubmit to the general will of the whole; nor can the goyerns 
ors, in that caſe, conſiſtently with their truſt, relieve the ſub» 
jects from thoſe oppreſſions, though even to gratify their own 
inclinations : but it is impoſſible for the ſubjects of a free ſtate, 

to ſuffer the leaſt degree of political oppreſſion, of which the 
people, if they chooſe to de it, may not immediately relievs the 
ſudjects ; neither can the governors, in that caſe, conhſtent}y 
with their truſt, prevent the people from relieving the ſubjects 
from thoſe oppreſſions. For government, in its very nature, 
is an intermediate power, between the people and the ſubjects, 
inferior to the people, but ſuperior to the ſubjects ; not inſti- 
tuted to govern the people, but to govern. the 3 not 
inſtituted to reſtrain the power of the people, but to reſtrain 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſubjects ;-—not inſtituted to execute 
the will of the governors, but to execute the will of the peo- 
ple; and to declare and make known the will of the people 
to the ſybjects, and to oblige every ſubject to ſubmit to that 
will!: and in all caſes, as I ſaid before, when the people ex- 
preſsly interfere, and make known their will to their governors, 
then, in thoſe caſes, that will ought to be executed, whether 
it be for the good of the ſybjects, or for their hurt; and, in all 
other caſes, when the people do not expreſsly interfere, leay- - 
ing the governors to the free exerciſe of their diſcretionary 
power, then, in all thoſe caſes, whatever meaſures the go» 
vernors ſhall adopt, the people, by not interfering, do _—_ 
conlept 
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Evtifent to thoſe meaſures, and then thoſe meaſures alſo (te 
the will of the people. When the ſubjects, therefore, of a 
free ſtate, ſuffer oprrefſions, though, the governors may not 
always have it in their power to relieve the ſubjects, becauſe 
they may be reſtrained by the ſuperior power of the people 3 
Fet; the people always have it in their power to relieve the 
ſubjects, when they chooſe to do it, becauſe there is no ſu- 
perior power to reſtrain them; and when they do not ehigoſe to 
do it, then nothing can be plainer, than that the ſubjeets muſt | 
fuffer, until the ſuffetings of the ſubjects ſhall have ſoftened 
the hearts of the people, and ſhall have taught the people to 
have mercy on the ſubjects, and ſhall have taught the people 
to have mercy on themſelves. —[n a free ſtate, the ſubjects 
may be oppreſſed by the people, but it is impoffible for the 
fubjects to be oppreſſed by the governors ; nor is it poſſible 
fot the ſlaves of a tyrannical deſpot, to ſaffer a greater weight 
bf oppreſſions, than what may be impoſed on the free ſubjects 
of a negligent people. In every ſtate in the world, the people 
have an indiſputable fight to govern the ſubjects of that ſtate: 
and, in every free ſtate, which is ſelf-governed, it is in ſact 
the caſe; fotthen,-- collectively they are the people, and indivi- 
gually they are the ſubjccts, — collectively they are the governors, 
ind individually they are the governgd, —collectively they make 
#ll civil laws, and individually they are ſubjef? to theſe laws 
| Which they have made themſelves. And this doctrine of the. 
right of ſelf-government in a people, is not only founded on 
the unalterable laws ot reaſun, but it is alſo confirmed by a 
poſitive Divine law, which will, T think,” appear when we 
tifther conſider this command of St, Paul, viz. Let every 
fol be faljject unto the higher powers. Now, allowing that I have 
already proved that in this place the words higher powers mean 
h people, it then remains to be conſidered what conſtruction 
vught to be put on the words every ſoul, And to ſay that the 
fpvitle by the words every ſoul did not mean to include all 24 
Fe derners of a ſtate as well as the governed, would be errant 
uonſenſcz for that would be ſaying that the governors - a 
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he ape no ſouls; it is s impoſſible that St. Paal 
uld not include the governors of a ftate in that ex pte ſſion. 

| And allowing the governors of a fate to be included in the 
words every ſoul, then, to whom are the governors tobe ſubjcct 
Certainly to. the people ; for as it is, impoſſible that there 
Hould be any particular rank or order of men in à ſtate ſus 
aps. to the gagernors of that ſtate, conſequently, it is im- 
| an that the governors ſhould be ſubject to any power. . 
duh power of the people, who, therefore, are certainly 

Blyher potbers, to whom St. Paul bas commanded 

2 to ys ſujet, And, though the ſubjects of a ſtate, by. an 
human inſlitution, are amenable for their conduct to the 
ſubordinate power of their governors, yet, as thoſe govern 
ors, not only on the principle of reaſon, but alſo by a Divine 
precept, are amenable for their conduct to the ſupreme power 
of the people ; therefore, the ſubjeAs are in effect amenable 
to themielves as a people. And both the governors and the. 
ſubjecis being thus amenable. to the ſupreme power of the 
people, that brings the precept contained in the paſſage now 
utfder confideration to this conſtruQtion, ' viz. That every in 
d in a late ſhall be ſubje to the general will of the flats. 
This appears to me to be the moſt realonable conſt: uQion of 
that precept, as by this conſtruction, St. Paul has here guard- 
ed all men in ſociety from that great, that intolerable evil, to 
which they were unavoidably ſubject whilſt in an unaſſocia- 
ted ſtate, viz, The evil of being ſubjec to the rapacious will of. 
individuats, Nor has the apoſtle here confined this precept, 
as 1 ſaid before, to ſocicties of any particular dendmination 3, 
it is as juſtly applicable to an imperial ſociety of nations, as 
to national ſociety of men, it is extended to focietics of ; 
every denomination, and it is as benovelent as it is extenſive, 
it is an ineſtimable bleſſing conferred on all ſocieties, by. | 
curbing the licentious ſpirit of ſuch individuals as ſhall vain- 
ly attempt to govern multitudes of their fellow creatures by 
their own will ; St. Paul, by the/conftruftion here given of” 4 
his precept, having ordained, that the individuals of A 
as ' ſubjefts, are only to TO to themſelves colleRively as - 


_ 
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nly to fubmit to themſelves collectively: as the 
that the individuals of a ſtate as ſubjecbt, are only to ſubmit to 
civil las 'which they have made themſelves" collectively as 
their own legiflaters. In fine, if I have not miſconſtrued this 
precept of the apoſtle, and were it to be ſtrictiy obſerved, it 
would effectually fecure the civil rights of all mankind upon 
the firm baſis of Divine authority, it would eQually ſecure 
to all men, even after they are aſſociated in 3 nationaliſhare, 
and to all nations, even after they are aſſociated in an imperial 
ſtate, their right of equality in the ſupreme power which is to 
govern themſelves; St. Paul, by this conſtruction of his pre - 
cept, having oreained, That the citizens of a flate are the ſuljectt 
of tht people, and that the people are the original governors, and the. 
ſupreme ſover eign over all their ſubjefts. As to the delegates go- 
vernors of a ſtate—-goverament, as 1 ſaid before, i is an inter» 
med. ate power, between the people and, the ſubjects, not in- 
ſtituted to execute the will of the delegated governors, but to 
execute the will of the original governors, the people; and 
therefore, neither the delegated governors, nor any other i- 
dividuals in a ftate, can have a right to govern by their aw. 
will, independent. of the will of th people, for that would 
be utterly inconſiſtent with, reaſon, with a Divine precept, 
with civil liberty, and with all rightfu] government ; but, on 
the contrary, every individual in the tate, of whatever rank 
or degree, muſt ſubmit. to the general will of the whole, muſt 
ſubmit to the ſupreme power of the people. And allowing 
that St, Paul has ordained, that a people are the ſupreme ſove- 
reign over all their ſubjects, it is then an indiſpenſible duty in. 
the people, a duty impoſed on the people by Divine authority, 
to guard the civil rights of all the ſubjects, of whatever rank 
or degree —it is a duty in the people, in order to guard the 
ſtate from the dreadful effects of deſpoti/m, to reſtrain, by their 
ſupreme power, the licentiouſneſs of the governors, as the go- 
vernors, by their ſubordinate power, reſtrain the licentiouſ- 
neſs, of Meh one is a duty in the people, in order to. 
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Suga Ghtiace from the dieadful ect of anarcty, to ſuppett, 
dy their ſupreme power, the ſabogdinare power of the govern- 
ots over the ſubjeds, us effeQtually as they ſupport their own 
| power over the governors—it is k duty in the people, to guard 
all the ſudjects from the oppreſſion of being governed by the 
particular will '6f individuals, and to oblige every individual 
to ſubmit to the general will of the whole, for that, and that 
along is petfe civil liberty and legal government. This i 
the cle of & Free Rate, but in n · deſpotle ſtate ic is exactly the 
reyetſe. In a deſpotic ſtate, inſtead of every individual being 
made ſubject to the genera) will of the whole, the ordet of 
ſociety is totally inverted, and the whole is made ſubject to 
the partieulat will of an individual; thus, the fundamental 
ſocial law, the only origin of ſocial; of civil laws, being by 
un ulurper, ſulpended in its operation and effects, in this 
- Nate, civil laws can have no exiſtence. A deſpot cannot be 
controuled by the civil aws of a people, he therefore uſurps 
the ſupreme power, leaving the people without «power of mak- 
ing civil laws z and as there can be ho ſuch thing as an effect 
without a cauſe, the wily deſpot, by ufurping the fidreme power, 
removes the cauſe, that he may not bimſelf be doubled with 
the effect. In a deſpotic ſtate, it is not the civil laws of a 
people that govern the ſubjects, it is the imperious mandates 
of a deſpot that govern the ſlaves. In a large ſtate, let not a 
trifling faction, or a mob of ten thoufand, or of ten times ten 
thouſand men, imagine themſelves to be the people: they are 
not the people: and, againſt ſuch a faction, or 'ſuch"a mob, 
the ſovereign beareth the ſword, by the joint authority both of 
God and man; and were he not to uſe that ſword, when ne- 
oeſſary, it would certainly be bearing the ſword in vain. In e- 
very ſtate, nothing leſs than a majotity of the wholez is the 
people, or the ſupreme power which I have here been ſpeaking 
of. And a people, though they are the original governors; ot, 
the ſupreme ſovereign of the ſtate, and are by gt. Paul inveſt. 
ed with a ſupreme power, for the purpoſe of governing #ve?y 
foul in the ſtate, whether they be fakgeRts. or delegated 
: M x vernors, 
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vernors, and have therefore not only a right to civelfſews to 
the delegated governors. of the ſtate, but have alſo a right, 
whenever the ſubjeRs are oppreſſed by thoſe delegated gavern- 
ors, to relieve the ſubjects from thoſe oppreſſions ; and, by 
whatever means the people may chooſe to relie ve the ſubjed 
from the oppreſſion of their delegated governors, proyid 


. thoſe means are not contrary to the Divine laws, thoſe means 


are then not evil but legal means, becauſe they are the will 
of the people, whoſe will is the fundamental law of the ſo- 
ciety. Yet, after the people have created a delegated govern» 
'or, or what is commonly, though perhaps not very properly 
called, a ſovereign, becauſe this delegated governor is certainly 


| ſubordinate to his creator, the people, whereas the word ſove- 


reign implies being ſupreme in power, or, having no ſuper iar, 
and by that meaning of the word ſovereign, it is neither 
kings, emperors, nor any other delegated governors who are 
ſovereigns, becauſe all delegated goyernors are certainly ſub- 
ordinate in power, and are inferior to the people, but it is the 


"> 7 BC of the different ſtates in the world who are the only 


oyereigns upon earth, becauſe it is the people alone who are 
Japre eme in power, and who have. no ſuperior. However, - a8 
cuſtom, contrary to this eſtabliſhed meaning of the word, 
and ip direct contradicton to poſitive facts, has given the 
title of fovereign, which implies being ſupreme in power, or, 
having no ſuperior, to the delegated governors of ſtates, who 
are only ſubordinate in power, and who have a ſuperior, 
being certainly ſubordinate to their_creator, the people ; I 
ſay, as cuſtom, contrary to this eſtabliſhed "meaning of the 
word, has given the title of ſovereign to a delegated governor, 
or, a creature, and which title can only be properly given to 
his, creator, the people; in compliance with this cuſtom, 1 


have called a delegated governor a ſovereign But, as it is im- 


pofbible,. by the definition here given of the word ſovereigh, 
for two-ſoyereigns to exiſt together in the ſame ſtate, in order 
to diſtinguiſh this imaginary from the real ſovereign, in order 


to diſtinguiſh the n ereator, I have cal the _ - 
TT a real 
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teal ige, or, the people, being the created and wind 


therefore the ſupreme power, a/apreme ſovereign ; and ] hope. 


the reader, when I apply the word ſubordinate to a ſovereigh, 


will excuſe this contradiction in terms, and that he will allow 


me to call this 1 imaginary ſovereign, a ſubordinato ſeverrigu, bo- 
cauſe this imaginary ſovereign, or, this delegated governur, be- 
ing only the creature, and having only a ſubordinate power 
if he is a ſovereign, can therefore be only a ſubordinate ſovereigu. 
And, after the people have created a ſubordinate ſovereign, 
that is, if it be poſſible for the ſame perſon, at the ſame time, 
to be both ſovereign and ſubordinate or, in other worde, if 
it be poſſible for the ſame perſon, at the ſame time, to be both 
ſuperior and inferior —after the people have created an imagi» 
nary ſovereign, that is, if an imaginary, ſovereign, o 8 non: 
exiſtence, can be called a eręation; in ſhort, by giving the 


title of ſovereign to kings, emperors, and the delegated go» 


vernors of ſtates, who are inferior in power, rank, and di 


nity to the people, inſtead of giving that title to the people, 


who are the original governors, and who are therefore ſuperior 
in power, rank, and dignity to all kiags, emperors, and dele- 
gated governors, and thereby confounding the diſtinction be- 
tween a ſuperior and an inferior ; between a creature and 
creator ; and between exiſtence and non-exiſtence, I fin 
myſelf ſo enveloped in a labyrinth of nonſenſe, that I ſhall be 
glad to get out of it, I ſay, after the people have created 
this imaginary ſovereign, this wonderful contradiftion both 
of facts and terms, a ſubordinate ſovereign, : and have inveſted 
that ſubordinate ſovereign with a ſubordinate power, for the 


purpoſe of governing all the ſubjects of the Rate z then, though 


the will of the people ( their will being the fundamental law 
of the ſociety) does conſtitute à legal right in the people to 
relieve the ſubjects from the oppreſſion of their ſubordinate 
ſovereign; yet, the will of the ſubjects (their will not baving 
the force of a law) does not conſtitute a legal right in the 
ſubjeQts to relieve themſelves from the oppteſſion of their, ſubs 
ordinate ſovereign, or, from the oppreſſion. of his ſubgrdinate 


power, nor ought the ſubjects to be religyed, from thoſe op- 


preſſions, by any means but legal (not cui /) means z for, be- 


ſides 
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- Gdes the authority which the gogla have given tothe fits? | 


nate ſovereign themſelves, St. Paul has confirmed that au- 
thority, when (ſpeaking of rulers); he told us, that HE 18 
THE MINISTER or Go To THEE rok coop, Bur ir 
THQU Do THAT WHICH 18 Evil (or illegal) BE AFRAID'; 
FOR HE BEAKETH NOT THE 8WORD IN VAIN. And yet, as 
it" is impoſſible that St. Paul ſhould confirm any authority in 

any man to bear a ſword again that very ordinance which 


be has himſelf eſtabliſhed ; therefore, when the rulers of the 
earth RESIST a people ir: the legal exerciſe of their right of 


relieving the ſubjects from all political oppreſſions, or, in the 
legal exerciſe of their right of ſelf-government, which is 
founded in reafon, and confi:med by St. Paul, then, by reſiſt- 
ing an ordinance of that apoſtle, they' certainly forfeit the 
authority which that apoltle has given. them, not to bear 
the ſword i in vain, and then (having no authority left but what 
they received from the people) the people, on the principles 
here laid down, have @ legal right either to continue, or with. 


draw that authority, at pleaſure, Nor can the rulers prevent 


the people from-exerciſing that right, by direQing the force 
of the ſtate [which they have in their hands} againſt the peo- 
ple, while the people keep within the gal exerciſe of their 
right of felf- government, without being guilty of a moſt im- 
pious uſurpation of the ſupreme power of the Hate, and thereby 
converting millions of rational beings into wretched flaves ; 
which may poſſibly be the reaſon, why St. Paul has, in this 
place, with more than uſual vehemence, denounced a moſt 
dreadful ſentence of future puniſhment, againſt every sour 
who is not $0BJECT UNTO THE HIGHER POWERS, WHICH 
ARE ORDAINED or Gop, 
© How far I am ſo fortunate) as not to have been miſtaken in 
principles, or not to have miſconſtrued theſe paſſages of the 
apoſtles, muſt be left to the candid reader to determine. I 
can only declare it to be my intention, neither to fupprefs 
the rightfuP power of the people, nor to flacken the reine 
of rightful government, but to avoid (if poſſible) both thoſe 
evils, which are ſo hurtful to ſociety ; having endeavour- 
| | l 
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ed to ſteer 2 middle courſe pF IE anarchy and deſpats. 
iſm, as the only wieans, by which ſubjects can ever. er | 


. eee bleſſings — "ot 


„Tus delegated governors of every ſtate are cenaioly jnarted wich 
. the force of the ſtate, not only for the purpoſe of defending the ſtate again 
the attacks of all foreign enemies, but alſo for the purpoſe of defending this 
ſtate againſt the outrages of all hicentious ſybjeRs'; but they are net in- 
truſted, with the force of the ſtate, for the-purpole of direding that forcy 
againſt the people, wheney: r the people chooſe, by exerciſing the ſupreme 
power of goycruing, to ieltrain any unruly appetite which thoſe delegated 
goveruors may diſcover in the goverament of the ſubjetts, And, as to the 


diſtinction between tlie people and the ſubjects, or, between a lawful aſ- | 


fembly vt the people whum thoſe delegated governors gught nat to govern, 
but to obey, and a jawiels mob of tubjcets whom thole delegated go- 


velnors ought not to obey, but to govern, In every fate, all popular a 


ſemblies for the purpole of exerciſing the ſupreme power ef goyernii | 


and in acting their deiegaied governors, ought, certainly, by the eſta 
bliſhed law ot tue land, to be coutincd to perſons of a particular d * . 


ſuch as | freeholders, of men who ace polleſſed of an adequate proportion of 
moneyed prope? ty. i, tos, it men who have no property ate ſuilered to aſſem 
ble for. ſuch a pu p. ie, nothing can be more certain, then that the property 
of all thei: feilaw-citizens could never be 1ecure from the outrages of ſuc 


aſſemblies ; but if on men of property are luffered, to afſemble for thay 


purpoſe, nothing can bs more ridiculous, than the igen of men of pro 


outrageouſly deltroyiug their own property. And, under ſuch a rogue 
uon, whenever a number of citizens. are aſſembled in any part of the | 


tor the purpole ot exerciling the ſupreme. power of gave ning, and ag 
ing their delegated: governors, it thoſe. citizeng' ard not freehalders, nor 
otherwiſe, legally qualified to-aſlemble for that purpoſe, then, that aſſembly 
is a lawleſs mob of ſubjefts whoa tho hoſe delegated governors ought not ton 
obey, but to govern; and, in that to direct the force of the ſtate 
againſt ſuch an aſſembly, would not be direQing the force of the Rate: 
againſt. the people but governing the ſubj<Qs : but, it thoſe citizens are 
trecholders, or otherwiſe legally qualified to. aſſemble for that purpoſe, 
then, that aſſembly is a lawful! aſſembly of the people whom thoſe delegat- 
ed governors ought not to govern, but to obey 3 and, in chat caſe, to djre& 
the force of the Gate againſt ſuch an aſſembly, would not be governing the 
ſobjefts, but wauld be falling ſword in hand upon the people, And, it 
ought alſo to be further obſerved, that every lawful aſſembly of the people, 
who. are the original governors of the ſtate, when they are aſſembled for 
the purpoſe of. exerciſing the ſupreme power of governing, that they have 
fn Gyre amen we PO NEAT EDEN 
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i defend them from the inſults of ul Meentious 


ſubjects; and, that it is juſt as much a duty in all delegated governors, 


who are intruſted with the force of the ſtate, to make uſe of that force in 


| prote*ting a jawful aſſembly of the people, or, the original governors, as 


it is theit duty to make uſe of the lame force, either in protecting a lawful 
aſſembly of delezated governors, or, in ſuppreſſing a lawleſs mob of ſub- 
jets. And, in this ſtate, where the people have placed the fword of the tate 
ie the bands of our delegated governor the king, when the king directs that 


ford againſt a lawleſs mob of (ubjeRs, then, in that caſe, the king does 


moſt cerfaitly direct the force of the ſtate againſt he ſubjects whom he 
dug ht to gbvern, and hene yet a ſword is neceſſary in the government of 


 Hhwleſs ſubjc&s, it is an indiſ enſible duty in the king to govern ſuch ſub- 
jects with the ſeverity of a (word, But, were, we for arg ument lake ta 


ſuppoſe, and i it is mere] for a: gument ſake that 1 ſhall here Rate this ſup- 
poſition, I ſay, were we to ſuppoſe the King to direct the ſword of the tate 
#painſt n lawful aſſembly of the people, then, in chat caſe, the king would 
moſt certainly direct the force of the ſtate againſt the people whom he o ght 
to obey, and whenever the people chooſe ro aſſemble in any part of the fate, 

for the purpoſe of exerciſing the ſupreme power of verning, jt would be 
ſuch a breach of trult in the king, and might | be attended with ſuch dread. 
ful conſequences, that I could wiſh to call it an impoſſihility for any king 
ever to direct the ſword of the ſtate againſt ſuch lawful aſſemblies, In the 
firſt caſe, the king would not fall ſword in hand upon the people, but 
would legally and conſtitutionally govern the ſubjects. In the latter 
caſe; the King would not legally and conſtitution ally govern the ſubjects, 


but would fall ſword in hand upon the people. And, in this latter caſe, 


that is, in the caſe of a king miſtakiag a lawful aſſembly of the eople fog 
a lawleſs mob of ſubjeQs, and then falling ſword in hand upon the people 
inſtead of governing the ſubjes with a ſword, I ſay, in this latter caſe, 
ſuch a forcible reſiſtance of the ſupreme power and legal authority of the 
people would be not only a direct trans grefſion of St. Paul's command 


ol ſulijection unto the bigber poxwers, but it would alſo be an act of rebel. 
lion on the part of the king, and the very firſt ſoldier who mould d aw a 


trigger in fuch a cauſe would thereby ſubject the king to all the pains and 
penalties of a rebel. Phat the king ſball command the army is neceſſa- 
ry for the ſafety of the ſtate, and to defend the (late againſt the out ages 
of lawleſs ſubjects.— That the people ſhall command the King is alſo , 


neceſſary for the ſafety of the fate, and to defend the ſtate againſt the 


much more dreadful outrages of lawleſs governors.— That the king ſhalk- 

command the army is neceſſary far the ſafety of the ſtate, and to defend the 

ſtate from anarchy . That the people ſhall command the king is alſo ne- 

ceſſary for the ſafety of the ate, and to defend the flate from deſpotiſm. 

That the king ſhall command the army is the prerogative ot the kings 

That the people ſhall command the king is the th of the eg 
Q. 
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N this paper I have ſaid that St. Paul, Rom. xiii. 1. by 

the words higher fpwers means a people, but I did not ſay 
that the Apoſtle has confined thoſe words ſolely to that mean- 
ing; and though 1 have hitherto uſed thoſe words only to 
mean a people, for fear of perplexing the ſubject by ſometimes 
applying them to the people, and ſometimes to the govern- 
ors; yet at the ſame time I cannot help thinking, that the words 
bigher powers are as juſtly applicable to the delegated govern- 
ors of a ſtate, as to the people. For, though the people are car- 
tainly the higher powers with reſpect to the governors, yet, the 
governors are alſo as certainly the higher powers with reſpect 
to the ſubjects; and therefore, I think that St. Paul has here 
included both the people and the delegated governors in that 
general expreſſion, And theſe words may certainly be allowed 
to have this further meaning without contradiction or con- 
fuſion, which will, I think, appear by applying this com- 
mand of St. Paul, viz. Ler every foul he ſubject unto the higher 
 powets, to the Britiſh tate, agreeably to this further con- 
ſtruction, viz. Let every ſubject of the Britiſh ſtate ſubmit 
to the higher powers of the delegated governors, the king, the 
lords, and the commons ; and, let every delegated governor 
of the Britiſh ſtate ſubmit to the higher powers of the original 
governors, the people, and then it could not very well be 
denied, but that every ſoul in the Britiſh ſtate would be ſub- 
j ect unto the higher powers, And the ſame conſtruction, which 
has here been applied to the word governor, may alſo be ap- 
plied to the words miniſter or ruler, which are mentioned in 


the third and fourth verſes of this I viz, Let every 
N ſubject 
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ſubje& of the Britiſh ſtate ſubmit to the higher powers of the 


delegated miniſters or rulers, the king, the lords, ps the 
commons; and, let every delegated miniſter or ruler of the 
Britiſh ſtate ſubmit to the higher potvers of the original minif- 
ters of rulers, the people. 7 
As to the power to which ſubmiſſion is enjoined by the 

general expreſſion higher powers, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
this precept of St. Paul differs materially from that of St. 
Peter, where he enjoins ſubmiſſion to every ordinance of man, in 
this reſpect, viz. St. Peter by mentioning à king and govern- 
ors that are ſent ly him, has there expreſsly n entic ned a dele- 
gated ſubject, and has thereby confined the reader in his ap- 
plication ot a power, becauſe b# can only of right apply a 
ſubordinate power to a delegated ſubject : but St, Paul has 
not mentioned either à people, or, a king and governors that are 
ſent by him, or any ſubje& whatever, either original or dele- 
gated, to which the reader can apply a power ; and power 
being only an attribute, and having no ſelf-exiſtence inde- 
pendent of a ſubje& ; therefore, the reader is obliged to 
make choice of a ſubject to which he applies the word power 
before that word can have any meaning; and after he has 


| choſen a ſubject, that choice will determine what power he 


is then ſpeaking of. For inſtance, ſhould the reader chooſe 
to apply the word power to the king, lords, and com- 
mons, that would plainly determine that he is then ſpeaking 
of a ſubordinate power, b«< cauſe the king, lords, and com- 
mons are a delegated ſubject, and therefore they can of right 
have no power but a ſubordinate power : or, ſhould he chooſe 
to apply the word power to the people, that would alſo as 
plainly determipe that he is then ſpeaking of a ſupreme power, 
becauſe the people are an original ſubject, and therefore hay: 
an unalienable right to a ſupreme power. St. Peter, in his 
precept, has expreisly mentioned à king and governors that are 
ſent by him.; and therefore, the reader can only apply the 
powers contained in that precept to the power of delegated 
governors over their ſubjects: but St. Paul, in his precept, 
has neither mentioned a people, nor a king and governors that 
s are 
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ore ſent by him; and therefore, I think that the reader may 
with equal propriety apply the words higher potwers, either to 
the power of a people over the delegated governors, or, to the 
power of the delegated governors over the ſubjeAs, ' St, Pe- 
ter has only confirmed the power of an human inſtitution ; 
but St, Paul has confirmed the power of inſtitutions both 1 
vine and human, St. Peter has only enjoined ſubmi 
every ordinance f man but St. Paul has enjoined ies | 
to the ordinances both of God and man. St. Peter's com- 
mand is limited, and has only confirmed the power of govern- 
ors of a particular deſcription over their ſubjects, and of 
conſequence it has alſo only enjoined the duty of ſubjes of 
a particular deſcription to their governors :; but St. Paul's 
command is unlimited, and has confirmed the power of go- 
vernors of every deſcription over their ſubjects, and of con» 
ſequence it has alſo enjoined the duty of ſubjects of eyery de- 
ſcription to their, governors, I believe, . that St. Paul has 
here confirmed, Tot only the power of a people over the de- 
Jegated governors, but alſo the power of the delegated go- 
yernors over the ſubjeCts ; and I alſo believe, that the Apoſtle 
has here enjoined, not only the duty of the ſubjects to the 
delegated governors, but alſo the duty of the delegated go- 
vernors to the people; in ſhort, were I obliged to make 3 
confeſſion of all that I believe reſpeCting this precept of St, 
Paul, viz. Let every ſoul be ſubject unto the bigher powers. This 
ſhould be my creed, viz, —This ſhort but comprehenkve ſen - ; 
| tence Has not only N all mankind from civil ſlavery 
but it has alſo bound all mankind to the performance of their 
civil duties. This ſingle ſentence contains more political 
information, and more inſtruction in the ſcience of civil go- 
vernment, than is to be met with in many a large volume on 
the fame ſubject. This ſhort ſentence iaa library of politi- 
cal knowledge. So much for my creed but to return ta 
the ſubject. "bn every ſtate in the world, the peaple-conſti. 
tute the original government of Mat ftate, and were we ta 
ſuppoſe a ſtate in which there is no delegated government 
eſtabliſhed, and conſequently, i in which their are no delegated 
N 2 governors, 
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| ſubje& of the Britiſh ſtate ſubmit to the higher powers of the 


delegated miniſters or rulers, the king, the lords, 55 the 
commons; and, let every delegated miniſter or ruler of the 
Britiſh ſtate ſubmit to the higher potuers of the original miniſ- 


ters ot Yulers, the people, | 
As to the power to which ſubmiſſion is enjoined by the 


| general expreſſion higher powers, it ſhould be obſerved, that 


this precept of St, Paul differs materially from that of St. 
Peter, where he enjoins ſubmiſſion to every ordinance of man, in 
this reſpect, viz. St. Peter by mentioning a King and govern- 
ors that are ſent by him, has there expreſsly n entic ned a dele- 

gated ſubject, and has thereby confined the reader in his ap- 
plication of a power, becauſe b® can only of right apply a 
ſubordinate power to a delegated ſubject : but St, Paul has 
not mentioned either à people, or, a king and governors that are 
ſent by him, or any ſubje& whatever, either original or dele- 
gated, to which the reader can apply a power; and power 
being only an attribute, and having no ſelf-exiſtence inde- 
pendent of a ſubject; therefore, the reader is obliged to 
make choice of a ſubject to which he applies the word power 
before that word can have any meaning; and after he has 
choſen a ſubject, that choice will determine what power he 
is then ſpeaking of, For inſtance, ſhould the reader chooſe 
to apply the word power to the king, lords, and com- 

mons, that would plainly determine that he is then ſpeaking 
of a ſubordinate power, b« cauſe the king, lords, and com- 
mons are a delegated ſubject, and therefore they can of right 
have no power but a ſubordinate power : or, ſhould he chooſe 
to apply the word power to the people, that would alſo as 
plainly determine that he is then ſpeaking of a ſupreme power, 
becauſe the people are an original ſubject, and therefore hay: 
an unalienable right to a ſupreme power. St. Peter, in his 
precept, has expreſsly mentioned à king and governors that are 
ſent by him; and therefore, the reader can only apply the 
powers contained in that precept to the power of delegated 
governors over their ſubjects: but St. Paul, in his precept, 

has neither mentioned 4 people, nor a king and g that 
are 
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ore ſent by him; and therefore, I think that the reader may 
with equal propriety apply the words higher potwers, either to 
the power of a people over the delegated governors, or, to the 
power of the delegated governors over the ſubjeas, St. Pe- 
ter has only confirmed the power of an human inſtitution ; 
but St. Paul has confirmed the power of inſtitutions both di- 
vine and human. St. Peter has only enjoined ſubmi 
every ordinance of man but St. Paul has enjoined ſubmiſſion 
to the ordinances both of God and man. St. Peter's com- 
mand is limited, and has only confirmed the power of goyern» 
ors of a particular deſcription over their ſubjects, and of 
conſequence it has alſo only enjoined the duty of ſubjects of 
a particular deſcription to their governors ; but St. Paul's 
command is unlimited, and has confirmed the power of go+ 
vernors of every deſcription over their ſubjects, and of con- 
ſequence it has alſo enjoined the duty of ſubjects of eyery de- 
ſcription to their, governors, I believe, that St. Paul has 
here confirmed, not only the power of a people over the de- 
Jegated governors, but alſo the power of the delegated. go- 
yernors over the ſubjeCts ; and I alſo believe, that the Apoſtle 
has here enjoined, not only the duty of the ſubjects to the 
delegated governors, but alſo the duty of the delegated go- 
vernors to the people; in ſhort, were I obliged to make 3 
confeſſion of all that I believe reſpecting this precept of St. 
Paul, viz. Let every ſoul be ſubjeft unto the higher powers, This 
ſhould be my creed, viz, — This ſhort but comprehenſive ſen+ 
tence has not only dane all mankind from civil ſlavery 
but it has alſo bound all mankind to the performance of their 
civil duties. This fingle ſentence contains more political 
information, and more inſtruction in the ſcience of civil go- 
vernment, than is to be met with in many a large volume on 
the ſame ſubject. This ſhort ſentence iam Tibrary of politi- 
cal knowledge.—So much for my creed—but to return ta 
the ſubject. In every ſtate in the world, the people conſti. 
tute the original government of Mat fate, and were we ta 
ſuppoſe a ſtate in which there is no delegated government 
eſtabliſhed, and conſequently, in which their are no delegated 
N 2 governors, 
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governors, which muſt certainly have been the caſe of every 


ſtate, previous to the eſtabliſhment, and muſt alſo as certainly 
be again the caſe of every ſtate, whenever a diſſolution of 
that eſtabliſhment takes place; then in that caſe, the origi- 
nal governors, the people, would be the ſole governors over 
al] their ſubjects. Indeed, ſuch a ſtate, eſpecially if it were 


a large ſtate, would certainly be defective in its civil go- 
vernment, but I am not here ſpeaking of the efficiency of go- 


v 2 I am only ſpeaking of the right of governing; z and 
die I (ill ſay, that were we to ſuppoſe a ſtate in which 


_ ther» nre no delegated governors eſtab]: ſhed, then, in that 


people would be the ſole governors over all their 
{bje&ts, rhe ſword of the ſtate would be in the hands of the 
nenne, who are the original miniſters of God, and who, in 
aſe, would have an undoubted right to be a revenger to 
-xecute wrath upon him that doeth evil. And, in ſuch a ſtate, 
the people not having ordained a delegated ſubject, it would 
be impoſſible for a ſubordinate power to have any exiſtence, 
becaule a ſubordinate power can only exiſt in conſequence of 
the people having ordained a delegated ſubject; and there- 
fore; as I ſaid before, the delegated ſubject is ordained of the 


people,and the ſubordinate power is the crezture of the people : 


and yet, as it would be impoſſible for a ſubordinate power to 


exiſt, but by being derived from a ſupreme power, which is 
ordained of God ; therefore, there is alſo no power but of Gd. 
the powers that be, are ordained of Ged. And, the people are not 
only the ſole governors of every ſtate in which no delegated 
government has ever been eſtabliſhed, but they are alſo the 
ſole governors of every ſtate in which an eſtabliſhed delegat- 
ed government loſes its exiſtence by a diſſolution, though for 


ever ſo ſhort a period of time, even ſhould that non-exiſtence 


of a delegated government continue for only one hour, But, 
in a ſtate in which there is a delegated government eſtabliſh- 


ed and really exiſting, then, there are theſe two diſtin go- 


vernments exiſting together in that fate, viz, the origins! 
government, and the delegated government ; for, we cannct 
reaſonably ſay, that the original government loſes its exitt- 


ence 
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ence by the eſtabliſhment of the delegated pa as 
that would be the abſurdity, not to call it the impiety, of 

ſaying, that the weakneſs of man, by an inſtitution of his 
' own, has deſtroyed an inſtitution of Omnipotence. The 


cotiginal government of a ſtate cannot be diſſolved, without a 


diſſolution of the ſtate, becauſe it is a Divine inſtitution, and 
that origin plainly declares its immortality? but the delegated 
gover-ment of a ſtate may be diſſolved, without a diſſolution 
of the ſtate, becauſe it is only an human inſtitution, * that 
origin as plainly declares its mortality, | 


As to the real exiſtence of the fupreme power of a people, | 
and not only the real, but alſo the viſible exiſtence of the ori- 


ginal government of a ſtate, in which that ſupreme power 
ought to reſide, The many county aſſociations which you 
have lately had in this ſtate, have not only given you a proof 
of the real and viſible exiſtence of that original government, 
but they have alſo given you an inſtance of the real exiſtence 
and exerciſe of the ſupreme power of the original governors, 
the people, who, excluſive of the rights inherent in their ſu- 
preme ſovereignty, could not perhaps have legally aſſembled 


in the manner in which they did aſſemble, but who had, by 


virtue of that ſupremacy, an undoubted right ſo to aſlemble 
and aſſociate, And, the people, being the original govern- 
ment of this ſtate, . have not only an undouhted right to aſ- 
ſociate for the purpoſe of exerciſing the ſupreme power of go- 
verning, but, allowing that I have not miſconſtrued St. Paul's 
doctirne reſpecting the power of a people over the delegated 
g>vernor?, then, as it is impoſſible for Infinite Wiſdom to eſta- 
blich a power which ought not to be efz&ually exerciſed ; and, 
as aſſociating is certainly the me/t effeiual -me*hod for the peo- 

ple to exerciſe that power over the delegated governors; it is 
therefore at Jeaſt a neceſſary meaſuie in the people, if it is 


not a poſitive duty impoſed on the people by Divine authority, 


thus to aſſociate, to make known their will to the delegated 
government, and to ſignify their pleaſure to the ſubordinate 


ſovereignty, the king, the lords, and the commons; nor can 


the ſubordinate ſovereignty, being merely the creature of the 
people, reſiſt the * of the people, when that will is clearly 
and 
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and expreſsly made known to the ſubordinate ſovereignty, 
without being guilty of a direct breach of truſt, and eſtybliſh- 
ing deſpotiſm on the ruins of rightful government. 

As to the free exerciſe of the original government and ſu- 
preme power of the people, and which alſo includes in it the 
free exerciſe of the dclegated government and ſubordinate 
power of the parliament—which alſo includes in it the fre- 
dom and independence of all the three branches of parlia- 
ment, becauſe the parliament is the only conſtitutional medi- 
um by which the people can exerciſe their power of govern- 
ing, I ſay, as to the free exerciſe of the original government 
arid ſupreme power of the people, when we conſider the pre- 
ſent ſituation of Great Britain, the ſame that was ſaid in the 
ſormer paper on the powers of government, reſpecting the ex» 
erciſe of the delegated government of the parliament, may al- 
ſo be ſaid, reſpeCting the exerciſe of this original government 
of the people, viz. That, as the long eſtabliſhed practice of 
forming the king's ſervants into a miniſterial faction has cer- 
tainly divided the delegated government againſt itſelf, and 
has thereby greatly impeced the free exerciſe of the delegated 
government of the parliam nt: fo, in like manner, that prac- 
tice, by the Unavoidable influence which thoſe governors muſt 


have over their reſpective connexions in every part of this 


kingdom, would as certainly divide the original government 
againſt itſelf, and would thereby as greatly impede the free 
exerciſe of the original government of the people, It is 
therefore in vain to look for a free exerciſe of either of thoſe 
governments—T1t is therefore in vain to look for a free exer- 
ciſe of either the ſupreme, or, the ſubordinate power of go- 
yerning this Bate, unleſs the people, as I ſaid before, will firſt 
fupprets that faction and every faction that ſhall diſturb and 
diftract the civil government of the ſtate—unleſs the friends 
of government will firſt ſuppreſs every diſaffection to govern- 
ment, and every factious oppoſition, not only to the legal 
zovernment of our delegated governors the parliament, but 
aiſo to the legal government of our original governors the 


people. But, were we to ſuppoſe every faction to be thus ſup- 
preſſed, 
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preſſeè, perhaps it would not then be an eaſy matter to point 
out ſuch motives as could prevent the Britiſh ſabjects from 
uniting, not only in the ſupport of the delegated governmeat 
of the parliament, but alſo in the ſupport of the original go- 
vernment of the people, or to point out ſuch motives as could 
induce the Britiſh ſubjects ever to loſe ſight of or deviate 
from this principle, which, having been repeatedly mentioned 
before, I am afraid that the reader will be tired with reading 
it, though I ſhould not very ſoon tire with writing it, for it 


is my favourite principle, viz. Unanimity in the ſupportof go- 


vernment. Indeed, there cannot be a doubt but that the 
king's ſervants approve of the principle of ſupporting the go- 
vernment as much as it is poſſible for any one to approve of 
it, but the miſchief is, the government which the king's ſer- 
vants have hitherto invariably endeavoured to ſupport is an i. 
legal government of a miniſterial faction in direct oppoſition to 
the legal government of a parliament appointed by the people, 
and conſequently, in direct oppoſition to the people, or, in 
direct oppoſition to both the ſupreme and the ſubordinate 
power of governing this ſtate ; whereas the government which 
am here endeavouring to ſupport is the legal government of 
both the people and the parliament in direct oppoſition to the 
illegal government of a miniſterial faction, or, in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the uſurped power of that faction. And thus, while 
all parties and all perſons approve of the principle of ſupport- 
ing the government, as long as they differ in opinion, whe- 
ther they ought to ſupport the legal government of both the 
people and the parliament, or, ought to ſu pport the illegal g- 
vernment of a miniſterial faction, as long, I ſay, as they thus 


differ in opinion as to the object of their attachment, and 


whether they ought to ſupport a legal or an illegal govern- 
ment, though they agree as to the principle of ſupporting the 
government, yet, it is impoſſible chat they ſhould ever be una- 
nimous in the ſupport of any government whatever either le- 
gal or illegal. And, as the king's ſervants may thus be con- 


ſidered as advocares for the ſuppott of government, only dif- 


fering in opinion from ſome of their fellow - citizens as to the 


object 
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object of their attachment: So, in like manner, it may be 
ſaid, That the King's ſervants are the friends of government, 
only differing in opinion from ſome of their fellow-citizens as 
to the object of their friendſhip, For ihſtance, whenever the 
king's ſervants unite in a miniſterial faction, and, inſtead of 
obſerving the obedience of ſervants, uſurp an illegal power of 
governing this ſtate, then, in that caſe, though the king's ſer- 
vants are not friends to the legal government of either the 
people or the parliament, but are the enemies of all gal 
government, yet, they are certainly friends to the illegal 
government of their own faction, and as long as they thus 
continue united in a faction, and continue to uſurp this 
illagal power of governing, they would do well, were they 
always to add the word illegal to their title, whenever they 
ſtile themſelves the friends of government, in order, that thoſe 
who are friends to the i/{egal government of the miniſterial fac- 
tion, may, by having the word illagal adced to their title, be 
clearly diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who are friends to the legal 
government of the people and the parliament, and to prevent 
many honeſt though ignorant fellow- citizens from being miſ- 
led, for want of this diſtinction, to unite with the enemies in- 
| Read of the friends of Hg government, and thereby ignorantly 
to deſtroy, not only the legal and ſupreme power of the people, 
but alſo the legal and ſubordinate power of the parliament—and 
thereby ignorantly to deſtroy that very government which 
they honeſtly intend to ſupport. And this diſtinction between 
a legal and an illegal government may alſo be uſeful to pre- 
vent many unwary citizens from being miſled by popular 
phraſes to act contrary to their own intentions, and thereby 
to weaken the hands of government at the very time that they 
intend to ſtrengthen the hands of government. For inſtance, 
nothing is more common, than for a man to unite with a 
miniſterial faction, and from that circumſtance to plume him-, 
ſelf on his obſerving this truly commendable principle. viz, 
The principle of frengthening the hands of government. Nor 
can it be denied, that ſuch a man does, in fact, ſtrengthen 


the hands of government, but then, this is alſo a fact, viz, 
That 
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That this man, by uniting with a miniſterial faction, though 
he does certainly ffrengthen the hands of the illegal govern- 
ment of that faction, yet, he does as certainly weaken the 
hands of the legal government of both the people and the 
' parliament, which he perhaps never intended. And, without 
obſerving this diſtinction between a legal and an illegal go- - 
vernment, it is far from impoſſible, that ſome of theſe unwary 
citizens may be ſo far miſled by this and: ſuch like popular 
phraſes, as to purſue a line of conduct in direct oppoſition to 
their own intentions. But, their own: intentions are cer- 
tainly beſt known to themſelves, and let thoſe be what they 
may, my intention is plainly this, viz. To ffrengthen, to the 
_ utmoſt of my power, the hands of the legal government of 
both the people and the parliament, or, to ſtrengthen, to the 
utmoſt of my power, both the ſupreme and the ſubordinate 
power of governing this ſtate, and, as I endeavoured to do by 
the late miniſterial faction, to weaken, to the utmoſt of my 
power, the hands of the illegal government of the preſent and 
every ſucceeding miniſterial faction, or, to weaken, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, every uſurped power of governing this ; 
ſtate, Or, to apply the ſame” mode of reaſoning to another 
very common political phraſe. viz. The phraſe of clogging the 
twheels of government. And, with reſpect to this phraſe,” I muſt 
alſo beg leave to declare, that, as far as this machine of go- 
vernment is moved by the power of either the preſent or any 
miniſterial faction in oppoſition to the power of either the 
people or the parliament, ſo far it is my intention to clog, to 
the utmoſt of my power, the wheel; of government, and that, 
as far as this machine of government is moved by the power 
of either the people or the parliament in oppoſition to the 
| power of either the preſent or any miniſterial faction, ſo far 

it is my intention, to facilitate, to the utmoſt of my power, 
the movement of thoſe wheels, that is, it is my intention to 
clog the wheels of government as far as thoſe wheels are mov- 
| ed by the illegal and uſurped-power of either the preſent or any 
miniſterial faction, and to facilitate the movemeut of thoſe 
wheels as far as they are moved either by the legal and ſupreme 
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fower of the people, or, by the legal and ſubordinate "TO of 
the parliament, And thus we may trifle for ever with words 
and phraſes, if, in the application.of thoſe words and phra- 
ſes, we do not take care to diſtinguiſh whether we apply 
them to the legal government of the people and the parliament, 


or, to the illegal government of a miniſterial faction. It is 
true, it is now ſaid, that we have an adminiſtration in whom 


the people have placed their confidence. This is the faſhionable 


language of the day. And, by this language, if it is meant, 
that the people have placed their confidence in the preſent 
miniſters, when acting in the character of ſervants, and un- 
der the abſolute command of their maſter the parliament, 
then, in that caſe, I ſubſcribe with both my hands to every 
degree of confidence that the people may chooſe to place in 
the preſent miniſters, and T ſhould juſt as willingly place the 
very fame degree of confidence in the late miniſters, when 
under the command of the parliament, and, in both theſe 


eaſes, my confidence would certainly be founded on having 


the higheſt opinion of the knowledge and abilities of both 
the late and the preſent adminiſtration. But, inſtead of 
placing our confidence in the preſent miniſters, when acting 
in the character of ſervants, and under the abſolute com- 
mand of their maſter the parliament, if, by the word confi- 
dence, it is meant, that we are to place our confidence in 
the preſent miniſters, when united in a faction, and when 
acting, by the uſurped power of that faction, in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the ſubordinate power of the parliament, then, in 
that caſe, I think it impoſſible for any citizen of this ſtate 
to continue his confidence in the preſent minifters, con- 
ſiſtently with his duty to the people who created the parlia- 
ment, and who have, by the .conftitution, placed their con- 
fidence in that parliament, as far as that confidence reſpects the 
ſubordinate power of governing this ſtate, And, though it 
is ſaid, that the people. have placed their confidence in the 
preſent miniſters, yet, as the people have neither declared 


the throne vacant, nor have they diſolved either of the other 
two 
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two branches of parliament, from that circumſtance we muſt 
conclude, that the people do {till continue to place their 
confidence in all the three branches of parliament for the ex- 
erciſe of their reſpective powers, and conſequently that it 
js not the people, but a faction, who have now placed their 
confidence in the preſent miniſters for the exerciſe of this 
ſubordinate power of governing. And, as long as the people 
chooſe to continue their confidence. in the parliament, or, 
as long as the people chooſe to continue the ſubordinate 
power of governing in the three branches of parliament, I 
think it my duty, in obedience to the ſupreme power of the 
people, to continue my confidence in the ſame parliameat, 
as far as that confidence reſpects the ſubordingte power of 
governing this ſtate, which ſubordinate power the people 
have inveſted in the parliament, and not to transfer that 
confidence to the miniſters and ſervants of the ſtate, or, to 
transfer that confidence to a miniſterial faction. Or, in 
other words, as long as the people chooſe to continue the 
preſent ſorm of government, and thereby to continue the 
ſubordinate power of governing in the king, the lords, and 
the commons, I think it my duty, in obedience to the ſu- 
preme power of the people, to continue my allegiance and 
loyalty to the king, the lords, and the commons, and not to 
transfer that allegiance and loyalty to the miniſters and ſer- 
vants of the ſtate, or, to transfer that allegiance and loyalty 
to a miniſterial faction. And, on the ſame principle of al- 
legiance and loyalty to the king, the lords, and the com- 
mons, I muſt conſequently think it my duty to oppoſe, to 
the utmoſt of my power, not only the preſent but every mi- 
niſterial faction that ſhall have the effrontery to uſurp an un- 
conſtitutional power of governing this ſtate, and thereby to 
diſturb the conſtitutional government of either all or any of 
the three branches of parliament appointed by the people, 
and more eſpecially, as every citizen of this ſtate who ne- 
glects this duty is certainly guilty not only of neglecting his 
duty of allegiance and loyalty to the parliament, but he is of 

Oz conſequence 
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conſequence alſo guilty of neglecting an indiſpenſible duty 
of allegiance and Joyalty to the people who created that par- 
liament, and, as every citizen of this ſtate who joins with 
the preſent or any miniſterial faction in oppoſition either to 
the king, the lords, or the commons, is certainly guilty, 
not only of the odious crime of diſaffection to the king, the 
lords, or the commons, but he is of conſequence alſo guilty 
of the noleſs, not to call it, the more odious crime of diſaf- 


fection to the people who created the king, the lords, and the 


commons. Indeed, as ta the free exerciſe of the delegated 
government of the parliament, or as to the free exerciſe of the 
ſubordinate power of the parliament, it is impoſſible to ſup. 


port the three branches of parliament in, the free exerciſe 
of their reſpective conſtitutional rights and powers, unleſs the 
people, by their ſupreme power, will nat only defend all the 


three branches of parliament againſt the encroachments of. a 


miniſterial faction, but will alſo defend each of the three 
branches of parliament againſt the .encroachments of either 
of the other two branches, and unleſs the people will not 
only defend both the lords and the commons againſt the un- 
conſtitutional power and influence of the king, but will alſo 
defend. the king. againſt the unconſtitutional -power and 
influence of either the lords or the commons; which is the 


only means whereby you can poſlibly ſupport all the three 


branches of patliament in the free exerciſe of their re-. 
ſpective conſtitutional rights and powers; and which is there- 
fore the only means whereby you can poſſibly, under this 
form of government, ſupport the civil liberty of the citizens, 


And, as to the free exerciſe of theſe three governments, viz, 


the government of the people, the government of the parlia- 
ment, and the government of a miniſterial faction, it may 
alſo be ſaid,, That while the king's ſervants are endeavouring 
to promote the free exerciſe of the government of the miniſ- 
terial faction, I am here endeavouring to promote the free ex- 
"wa of the government of both the people and the parlia- 
* that, as ſar as either the ſupreme power of the 

people, 
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PE 3 or, the ſubordinate power of the paliament, dorg _ 


really oyer-rule the uſurped power of the miniſterial factiog 
in the government of this ſtate, fo ſar the Britiſh ſubjects do 
certainly live, under a legal and a free government, and are 


in a ſtate of perfect civil liberty: But, on. the: contrary, ag 


far as the uſurped. power of the miniſterial faction does really 
over-rule either the ſupreme power of the people, or, the 
ſubordinate power of the parliament in the government of 
this ſtate, ſo far the Britiſh ſubjects da ag certainly live under 
an illegal and a deſpotic government, and are in a ſtate of 


ſlavery. So that the unhappy diyifions which have. ſo long 


characterized the people of this ſtate as a reſtleſs people, and 


which do now diſtrac the civil government of the ſtate, 


may be very fairly imputed to a violent contention and ſtrug· 
gle between the ſupreme, power of the people, the ſubordi. 
nate power of the parliament, and the uſurped pawer of a mi- 


niſterial faction, or, between the legal goyernment of the 
people and the parliament, and the illegal government of a 


miniſterial faction, and our reſtleſs ſpirit may alſo be very 


fairly imputed to our thus yibrating between a free and a de. 


ſpotic government, between liberty and ſlavery, - 


As to the exerciſe of both the ſupreme and the Gubordinere . 


power of governing this ſtate by the members of all the three 
branches of parliament, who, in the character of members of 


parliament or delegated ſenators, have an acquired right of 


ſharing with their fellaw-ſenators in the delegated governy 
ment of the parliament, and in the ſubordinate power of 
governing the ſtate, and who, in the character of citizens 
or original ſenators, haye alſo a. natural right of ſharing 
with their ſellow-citizens and fellow-ſenators in the original 
government of the people, and in the ſupreme power of go- 
verning the ftate, I ſay, as to the exerciſe of both the ſu- 
preme and the ſubordinate power of governing this ſtate by the 
members of all the three branches of parliament. When 
a member of the houſe of commons finds his / ſubordinate 
power of giving laws, either to the ſubjeQts or the ſeryants 
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of the ſtate, to be over-ruled by the uſurped power of a mi- 
niſterial faction formed within that houſe, then, Where ought 
this delegated ſenator, this member of the houſe of com- 
mons, to look for ſupport? Certainly in the original ſenators, 
the people. Certainly by joining with his fellow. citizens and 
ſellow- ſenators, both in and out of parliament, in the origi- 
nal government of the people, and in the exerciſe of the 
ſupreme power of governing this ſtate, and by that ſupreme 
power of the people to ſuppreſs the uſurped power of that 
faction and every faction that ſhall oppoſe him in the exerciſe 
of his ſubordinate power of giving laiys to every ſubject, 
and to every miniſter or ſervant of the ſtate. And, as the 
fame may be ſaid of a member of the upper houſe, as to his 
judiciary power of governing this ſtate, the caſe being ex - 
actly the ſame, it may perhaps be unneceſſary to repeat the 
fame words reſpecting a member of that right honourable 
houfe. And When a king finds his ſubordinate power of 
executing laws, either with reſpect to the ſubjects or the ſer : 
vants of the ſtate, to be over- ruled by the uſurped power of 
a miniſterial faction formed in either houſe of parliament, 
then, Where ought this delegated ſenator, the king, to look 
for ſupport ? Certainly in the original ſenators, the people, 
Certainly by joining with his fellow- citizens and fellow-ſena- 
tors, both in and out of parliament, in the original govern. 
ment of the people, and in the exerciſe of the ſupreme pow. 
er of governing this ſtate, and by that ſupreme power of the 
people to ſuppreſs the uſurped power of that faftion and 
every faction that ſhall oppoſe him in the exerciſe of his ſub- 
ordinate power of executing laws on every ſubject, and on 
every miniſter or ſervant of the ſtate, In the character of 
members of parliament or delegated ſenators, the king, the 
lords, and the commoners, have an acquired right of ſharing 
with their fellow-ſenators in the delegated government 
of the parliament, and in the ſubordinate power of 
governing this ſtate, and in the character of citizens or 
original ſenators, they have alſo a natural right of ſharing 

with 
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with their fellow-citizens and fellow-ſenators in the original go- 
vernment of the people, and in the ſupreme power of goveru- 


ing the ſtate, —In the character of members of parliament or - 


| delegated ſenators, the king, the lords, and the 
have a conſtitutional right of ſharing with their fellow-feria- 
tors in the ſubordinate power of governing every ſubjeR, and 


every miniſter or ſervant of the ſtate, and, in the character 


of citizens or original ſenators, they have alſo a natural right 
of ſharing with their fellow-citizens and fellow-ſenators in 
the ſupreme power of governing themſelves. And, whenever 
a member of any of the three branches of parliament, when · 
ever a king, a lord, or, a commoner, finds the uſurped power 
of a miniſterial faction, or, the uſurped power of any faction, 
making the leaſt degree of encroachment on his liberty, on his 
property, or, on any of his civil rights, and alſo finds that 
his ſubordinate power, with which he is inveſted as a dele- 
gated ſenator, is inſufficient to ſupport himſelf againſt thoſe 
encroachments, in ſach a caſe, ſhould this delegated ſenator 
neglect to make his appeal to the original ſenators, the people, 
for their ſupport, then, Where ought he to place the blame ? 
Certainly in his own neglect. Certainly in himſelf, for hav- 


ing thus neglected to join with his fellow- oitizens in the ſu- 


preme power of governing kimſelf, and for having thus aban- 


doned himſelf and the care of his own ſafety and property, 
by not joining with his fellow-citizens and fellow-ſenators, 


both in and out of parliament, in the original government of 


the people. and in the exerciſe of the ſupreme power of go- 
verning this ſtate, and by that ſupreme power of the people 


to ſupport bimſelf againſt all ſuch encroachments ; and it is 


by that means, and by that means alone, that a member of 
any of the three branches of parliament, that a king, a lord, 
or a commoner, can ever effectually ſupport himſelf againſt 


the encroachments of faction, and can ever effectually ſecure 


to himſelf the full enjoyment of his liberty, his property, * 
his civil rights. 


And 
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'- AND, as to the neceſſity of theſe two diſtin govern- 
ments, viz. the original government, and the delegated go- 


vernment, exiſting together in the ſame ſtate, perhaps ſome 


circumſtances which have lately happened in this ſtate, may, 


in ſome degree, evince that neceſſity. For inſtance, as to 
the neceſfity of the original government of this ſtate When 


the aſſociated counties applied to parliament for a redreſs” of 
grievances, if thoſe affociations were ſufficiently numerous 
fo be fairly called the people, then, in that caſe, thoſe aſſocia- 


tions were in fact, what I have here called, an original go- 


vernment of Divine inftitution, having, by virtue of that 


inſtitution, an inherent right to the ſupreme power of the 


Rate ; and therefore, it is impoſſible that the delegated go- 


vernment of this ſtate, or, the parliament, conſiſting of the . 


king, the lords, and the commons, being only an human in- 
ſtitution, and having therefore no right to any power but a 


ſubordinate power, it is, I ſay, impoſſible that the parliament 
could have a right to reſiſt thoſe applications and prayers of 


the people, as ſuch a reſiſtance of the ſupreme power of the 


people, and from a ſubordinate power of their own creating, 
would certainly be trampling on the rights and ſovereignty of 
the people, and a direct cfiabliſhment of a temporary deſpo- 
ti ſm; in the ſtate, And, if we allow that al! applications 
from the people to the parliament ought to be effectually ſup- 
ported, and alſo allow that it is right to guard the ſtate againſt 
all acts of deſpotiſm, how can we reaſonably deny the neceſ- 
ſ ty of the original government of the people? it being im- 
poſſible for any power, except the ſupreme power of the peo- 
ple, effectually to ſupport their own applications, and to 
reſtrain de ſpotic governors. Indeed, as to the reſiſtance 
which was made in parliament to thoſe applications and 
prayers of the people, it ſhould be conſidered, whether it was 


in fact the ſubordinate power of the parliament, or the uſ urp- 


ec power of the late miniſterial faction, which reſiſted thoſe 
azplicatiens from the affociated counties, and conſequently 
did thereby icſiſt the ſupreme power of the people: For, if 
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it was the power of the miniſterial. faction, which, in that 
particular inſtance, did .really ſo far over-rule the power of 
the parliament as to obviate the effects of thoſe applications, 
then, in that caſe, it was not the parliament, but the late 
miniſterial faction, who were guilty of that act of deſpotiſm. 
And, as to the neceſſity of the delegated government of this 
ſtate, —when the whole capital was endangered by an un- 
governable mob, which did certainly eſtabliſh a temporary 
anarchy in the ſtate, then, in ſuch a caſe, I think no one will 
deny the neceſſity of the delegated government of the parlia- | 
ment to reſtrain ſuch licentious ſubjects, Thus, theſe two 
inſtances may perhaps, in ſome degree, evince the neceſſity of 
theſe two diſtinct governments, viz, the original government 
of the people, and the delegated government of the parlia- 
ment, exiſting together in this ſtate; but though it may not 
be improper to mention particular inſtances in the ſupport of 
this argument in favour of the neceſſity of theſe two diſtin 
governments, yet, we ſhould not reſt the truth of the argu- 
ment on proofs to be deduced from particular inſtances, as 
thoſe proofs may always be controverted, and may alſo, at the 
ſame time, leave the truth of the argument in favour of the 
neceſſity of the two governments incontrovertible, And 
therefore, allowing that the ſubjects of this ſtate do not al- 
ways act on principles of virtue and honour, that plainly proves 
the neceſſity of the delegated government, or, the ſubordinate 
power of the parliament, to reſtrain thoſe licentious ſubjects, 
And, in like manner, allowing that the delegated governors of 
this ſtate do not always aQ on principles of virtue and honour, 
that alſo as plainly proves the neceſſity of the original govern- 
ment, or, the ſupreme power of the people, to reſtrain thoſe ' 
licentious governors, Indeed, it is unqueſtionable, that Great 
Britain can at this time boaſt of many many exemplary and 
diſtinguiſhed characters of virtue and honour amongſt her de- 
legated governors, bu: {till that ought not to have the leaſt de- 
gree of influence in forming conſtitutional laws. All laws are 
certainly founded on a ſuppoſition, that men, if they are not 
reſtrained. by thoſe laws, will deviate from the principles of 
— virtue 
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and honour. And as we could not juſtly extol the wifdoty 
of our delegated governors, were they not to form the civil laws 
on this ſuppoſition, viz. That the ſubjects of the Britiſh ſtate 


will not ſcruple to injure, and even to deſtroy the ſtate for 


their own emolument, and to gratify their. private pa ſions, 
provided the delegated governors will tamely look on and 
ſuffer them to do it; ſo, in like manner, we could not juſtly 
extol the good ſenſe of the people, were they not to form the 
conflitutional laws on this ſuppoſition, viz. That the delegated | 
governors of the Britiſh ſtate will not ſcruple to injure, and 
even to deſtroy the ſtate for their own emolument, and to gra- 
tify their private paſſions, provided rhe people will tamely 
look on and ſuffer them to do it. And, were we,here to take 
into conſideration the principles that govern human nature, 
and the ſceret ſprings that move the human heart, and at the 
ſame time, were we either to ſuppoſe this ſtate to be ſo far 
deſerted by the delegated governors, as to be left an eaſy prey 
to the open violence of the ſubjects, or, were we to ſuppoſe 
the Rate to be ſo far deſerted by the people, as to be left an 
eaſy prey to the ſecret intrigues of thoſe governors, then, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, the conſideration of thoſe principles, 
and of thoſe ſecret movements of the heart, would preſent a 
mortifying proſpect of the wnavardable deſtruction of Great Bri- 
tain from plain and natural cauſes, which, without a miracle, 
could not poſſibly produce any other confequence : but, on 
the other hand, were we to ſuppoſe the licentiouſneſs of the 
ſubjects to be carefully guarded againſt by the delegated go- 
vernors, and alſo the licentiouſneſs of thoſe governors to de 
as carefully guarded againſt by the people, and both the peo- 
ple and the governors, with unremitting attention, to guard 
the ſafety and welfare of the ſtate from the encroachments of 
their reſpective ſubjects ; then, under ſuch circumſtances, the 
conſideration of thoſe principles, and of thoſe ſecret move- 
ments of the heart, would preſent a pleaſing proſpect of the 
unavoidable proſperity of Great Britain, and that alſo from 
plain and natural cauſes, which, with Divine permiſſion, could 
not poſſibly produce any other conſequence, Now this 
doctrine 
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doctrine ſeems to place the proſperity or adverſity of nations 
a good deal in their own power, and, after placing our de» 
pendence on Divine Providence, who alone can determing 
the effects of even natural cauſes, perhaps it may not be very 
far from the real truth; nor does it appear to me to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the widow and goodneſs of an all-ruling Provi- 
: dence to leave the proſperity or adverſity of nations to-depend 
a good deal on ſuch natural cauſes as are within their own 
power, viz. The good or bad government of them;elues. And 
allowing this doctrine to be true, then, ſhould either the de- 
legated governors of the Britiſh ſtate neglect to exerciſe a 
proper dominion over the ſubjects, or, ſhould the people neg- 
lect to exerciſe a proper dominion over thoſe governors, that 
is, ſhou!d there be a neglect in the exerciſe of either the ſu- 
preme or the ſubordinate power of governing this ſtate, in 
either caſe, this ſtate would certainly be defechve in the go- 
vyernment of itſelf, and, by thus neglecting the natural cauſe 
of proſperity, viz. good government, would conſequently be 
left with no other alternative, but that of either ſuffering the 
evils which are the natural conſequences of ſuch a neglect, 
or, hoping, and perhaps vainly hoping, to be ſheltered from 
thoſe evils by a miracle, It is true, the neglects of our de- 
legated governors might not be attended with ſuch fatal, con- 
- ſequences to the ſtate as the neglects of the people. For, as 
to our delegated governors neglecting an effectual exerciſe of 
their ſubordinate power and a proper dominion over the ſub- 
je cts, as in the caſe juſt mentioned, when the whole capital 
was endangered by an ungovernable mob, which did cer- 
tainly eſtabliſh a temporary anarchy in the ſtate: J ſay, as 
to our delegated governors neglecting an effectual exerciſe of 
their ſubordinate power and a proper dominion over the ſub- 
jects, either by not making ſuch civil laws as are neceſſary to 
reſtrain licentious ſubjects, or, by not executing thoſe laws 
properly after they are made, in either caſe, ſuch neglects, on 
the part of thoſe governors, though they may injure the ſtate 
dy ſuch ſcenes of anarchy and confuſion: as this ſtate has late- 

ly experienced, yet, the neglects of our delegated gavernors 
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cannot totally deſtroy the ſtate, but through the additional 
neglect of tue people; becauſe thoſe governors ate amenable 
for their conduct to the people, and it is conſequently im- 
poſſible for thoie neglects of the delegated governors to be 
either of a long continuance, or frequently repeated, unleſs - 
the people, on their part, neglect to exerciſe a proper domi- 
nion over thoſe governors ; nor can the neglects of our dele- 
gated governors poſſibly happen in caſes very fatal to the ſtate, 
but through a manifeſt neglect in the people not having eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch conſtitutions as do not leave it in the power of 
thoſe governors to do any very material injury. to the ſtate. 
But, as to the people neglecting an effectual exerciſe of their 
ſupreme power and a proper dominion over our delegated go- 
vernors, as in the caſe juſt mentioned, when the aſſociated 
counties applied to parliament for a redreſs of grievances, 
which applications met with a reſiſtance in parliament, and 
which reſiſtance, if we allow thoſe aſſociations to be called 
the people, did as certainly eſtabliſh a temporary deſpotiſm in 
the ſtate : I ſay, as to the people neglecting an effectual ex- 
erciſe of their ſupreme power and a proper dominion over our 
delegated governors, either by not making ſuch conflitutional 
laws as are neceſſary to reſtrain licentious governors, or, by 
not executing thoſe laws properly after they are made, in 
either caſe, ſuch neglects, on the part of the people, may not 
only injure but totally deſtroy the ſtate; becauſe the people 
gre amenable for their conduct to no power on earth, and 
there is conſequently no power on earth to prevent either the 
- continuance or repetition. of thoſe neglects of the people, or, 
. to prevent the fatal conſequences of thoſe neglects from fal- 
ling on the Nate with a full and unreſtrained force, and there- 
by totally deſtroying the ſtate. And therefore, as to the po- 
litical grievances of this ſtate, inſtead of aſcribing them ſolely, 
and as it is moſt uſual, to the pride of kings, the intrigues of 
miniſters, or, the venality of parliaments, we ought certainly 
to aſcribe them chiefly to our own weakneſs, our own indol- 
ence, and our own neglects. Inſtead of aſcribing thoſe griev- 
ances ſol:ly to the neglect of our delegated governots, the par- 
liament, 
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liament, we ought certainly to aſcribe them chiefly to the neg- 
le& of our original governors, the people, that is, if we al- 
low that Great Britain is at this time a free ſtate, or, ſelf- 
governed ; then, though Great Britain may, in that caſe, be 
in ſome degree aggrieved by the neglect of her delegated go- 
vernors, the parliament, yet, it is impoſſible for Great Bri- 
tain, being a free ſtate, or, ſelf-governed, and the original go- 
vernors, or, the people, having therefore a command over 
their delegated governors, the parliament; it is, I fay, impoſ- 
ſible in that caſe, for Great Britain to be materially aggrieved 
by the negle& of either kings, miniſters, or parliaments, with- 
out the concurrent neglect of the people; and, as long as 
Great Britain continues to be a free ſtate, or, ſclf.governed, 
ſhould ſhe ever receive a fatal and a deciſive blow, that ſhe 
muſt certainly, in conſequence of that ſelf-government, re- 
ceive that blow, not from the ſubordinate, but from the ſupreme 
power of governing the ſtate, —not from the hanc's of the par- 
liament, but from the hands of the people. And, for the very 
ſame reaſon, as to the many great and valuable bleſſings which 
this ſtate receives from her civil government, if 'we allow 
that Great Britain is at this time a free ate, or, ſelf-goyern- 
ed; then, though Great Britain may, in that caſe, receive 
many great and valuable bleſſings from the wiſdom and care 
of her delegated governors, the parliament, yet, as it is im- 
poſſible for the delegated governors of a free ſtate to act inde- 
pendent of the will of the people ; therefore, we ought cer- 
tainly to aſcribe thoſe bleſſings alſo, not ſolely to the ſubordinate, 
but chiefly to the ſupreme power of governing the ſtate, —not 
feltly to the wiſdom and care of our delegated governors, the 
parliament, but chiefly to the good ſenſe and ſuperintending 
care of our original governors, the people. In ſhort, whe- 
ther we ſpeak of the grievances or bleſſings which this ſtate 
derives from her civil government, we are certainly apt to be 
nat only too laviſh both of the cenſure and applauſe of our 
delegateg governors, the parliament, but alſo too ſparing both 
of the cenſure and applauſe of our original governors, the 
people; that is, we are apt to aſcribe many political effects 
| = OS $6 ö (whether 
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| (whether good or bad) to the parliament, as the cauſe, which 
ue ought not to aſcribe to the parliament, but to the people, 


2s the real cauſe of thoſe effects; owing probably to our having 
no idea of there being any civil government exiſting within 
this ſtate, except the delegated government of the parliament, 
to which we can aſcribe political effects, and our not having 
duly conſidered, that there is alſo an original government of 
the people exiſting within this ſtate to which we may aſcribe 
ſuch effects, which is an error that muſt unavaidably miſlead 
us to aſcribe all effects (whether good or bad) to one cauſe, 
viz, the parliament: and conſequently, to aſcribe many 
grievances as well as bleſſings to the parliament, which this. 
ſtate does not derive from the civil government of the parlia« 
.ment, but from the civil government of the people, —which 
this ſtate does not derive from the ſubordinate, but from the ſu- 
preme power of governing the ſtate, And, as in ſome caſes, 
by aſcribing thoſe grievances to the parliament which we ought 
to aſcribe to the people, we may increaſe our political griev- 
ances, by thus miſtaking the object of our cenſure, ſo, in 
other caſes; by aſcribing thoſe ble/ſings to the parliament which 
we ought to aſcribe to the pepple, we may decreaſe our poli- 
tical bleſſings, by thus miſtaking the object of our applauſe. 
And this error, this dangerous error, of our not having duly 
conſidered the real exiſtence of this original government of 
the people, and the conſequent ſuperiority of the people over 
the parliament, muſt alſo unavoidably miſlead us to imagine 
the parliament to be ſuperior to the people in power, dignity, 
and conſequence, which is certainly injuring, not to call 
it inſulting, all our other fellow-citizens, by a direct en- 
croachment on their natural rights, becauſe that ſuperiority 
which we thus give to our inferior governors, the parliament, 
is the natural right and unalienable prerogative of our ſuperior 
governors, the people. And this error muſt alſo miſlead us ta 
confine our attention to the Jeſs important object, viz. the 
conduct and government of the parliament, inſtead ef ex- 
tending our attention to the much more important object, viz, 
the conduct and government of the people, and to place our 
| chiei 
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chief dependence on the ſuppoſed ſovereignty of the parliament, 
inſtead of placing that dependence on the veal ſovereignty of 
the people, But, while we are thus endeavouring, not only 
to explain the neceſſity, but alſo to adjuſt the ſuperiority and 
ſubordination of theſe two legal governments, viz. the origi- 
nal government of the people, which is a divine inſtitution, 
and whoſe power is of conſequence, a ſupreme power, and, 
the delegated government of the parliament, which is only 
an human inſtitution, being created by the people, and whoſe 
power is of conſequence only a ſubordinate power; 1 ſay, 
while we are thus endeavouring, not only to explain the ne- 
ceſſity, but alſo to adjuſt the rights of theſe two legal govern- 
ments, we ſhould not forget that there is alſo another govern- 
ment exiſting within this ſtate, viz. the government of a mi- 
niſterial faction, which we may be very ſure is not a Divine 
inſtitution, neither was it created by the people, it is a f 
created goveinment, and neither has, nor can poſſibly have, 
the leaſt degree of power in the government of this ſtate 
which is not fouuded on zſurpation. And, in all adminiſtra- 
tions, it has been the invariable practice of this ſelf- created 
government to uſurp the power of both the people and the 
parliament,—it has been the invariable practice of this ſelf- 
created government to uſurp both the ſupreme and the ſubor- 
dinate power of governing this ſtate, And, in any admi- 
niſtration, ſuch a line of conduct is, in fact, ſubverting all 
legal and rightful power of governing by the ſervant uſurping 
the power of his maſter, — ſuch a line of conduct is, in fact, 
deſtroying the legal and free government of the people and the 
parliament, and eſtabliſhing an illegal and a diſpotic government 
of a miniſterial faction. Nor would it make the leaſt differ- 
ence as to the nature of a miniſterial government, were we 
to ſay, or even to prove, that ſuch an adminiſtration pur- 
ſued wiſe and wholeſome meaſures, and that ſuch an admi- 


niſtration purſued dangerous and deſtructive meaſures. It is 


neither the proſperity nor the adverſity of a ſtate which de- 


termines the nature of its government, uor does the nature 
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of its government depend on the meaſures which are purſued, 


A free government may purſue ſuch bad meaſures as will de- 


ſtroy all their ſubjects, and a deſpotie government may pur- 


ſue ſuch good meaſures as will promote the intereſt of all their 
faves, And, in this ſtate, as far as the Britiſh ſubjects are 
governed, as I ſaid before, either by the ſupreme power of 
the people, or, by the ſubordinate/power of the parliament, 
whether the people and the parliament purſue good or bad 
meaſures, ſo far the Britiſſi ſubjects do certainly live under a 
free government and are in a ſtate of perfect civil liberty: But, 
on the contrary, as far as the Britiſh ſubjects are governed by 
the uſurped power of a miniſterial faction, whether that fac- 
tion purſues good or bad mgaſures, ſo far the Britiſh ſubjects 
do as certainly live under a deſpotic government and are in a 


Rate of ſlavery. In the government of ſtates, the exerciſe of 


a deſpotic power is not always confined to thrones or palaces, 
A deſpotic power may be exerciſed either by a king, or, by 
miniſters, the very ſervants of a ſtate. And, in this ſtate, 
whenever the miniſters, or, the ſervants of the ſtate, inſtead of 
obſerving the obedience of a ſervant to his maſter, inſtead of 
obſerving their duty of obedience to the king, the lords, and 


the commons, uſurp a power of governing the lords and the 


commons, and only obey the king, that is, whenever the mi- 
niſters, or, the ſervants of the ſtate, uſurp the judiciary and 
the legiſlative branches of the ſubordinate power of governing 
this ſtate, and only obey the executive branch, then, theſe 
miniſters having the government of the lords and the com- 
mons, and being under the command of the king, it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that they govern both lords and com- 
mons agreeably to the will of the king, and having thus, in 
effect, concentrated all the three powers of government in the 
king, in direct violation of the conſtitution which has veſted 
thote three fubordinate powers of governiny in the three 
branches of parliament, and conſequently, in direct oppoſiti- 
on to the ſupreme power of the people who eſtabliſhed that 
conſtitution, or, in direct oppoſition to the higher powers to 
which 
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which St. Paul has commanded every ſoul to be ſubject, that is, 
in dire&t defiance of all laws both divine and human; I ſay, 
having thus, in effect, concentrated all the three powers of 
government in the king, in this caſe, not only the Britiſh ſub- 
jects, but alſo the lords and the commons, are thereby ſub- 
jugated to the power of a royal deſpot ;—in this caſe, it is 
not only the Britiſh ſubjects who. are enſlaved by their royal 
maſter, but alſo the lords and the commons, who are, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, faves. And, whenever the miniſ- 
ters, or, the ſervants of the ſlate, acquire ſuch a degree of 
popularity, as to enable them to uſurp, not only a power of 
governing the lords and the commons, but alſo a potver of 
governing the king, that is, whenever the miniſters, or, the 
ſervants of the ſtate, uſurp not only the judiciary and the le- 
giſlative branches of the ſubordinate power of governing this 
{tate, but alſo the executive branch, then, theſe popular mi- 
niſters having the government of the lords and the commons, 
and diſdaining the commands of the king, we need not ſup- 
poſe, but may be very ſure, that they govern all the three 
branches of parliament agreeably to their own will, and hav- 
ing thus, in effect, concentrated all the three powers of go- 
vernment in themſelves, in direct violation, as I ſaid before, 
of the conſtitution which has veſted thoſe three ſubordinate 
powers of governing in the three branch2s of parliament, and 
conſequently, in direct oppoſition to th: ſupreme power of the 
people who eſtabliſhed that conſtitution, or, in direct oppo- 
ſition to the higher powers to wh ch St. Paul has commanded 


every ſoul to be ſubjef, that is, in direct defiance of the very ſame 


laws both divine and human; I ſay, having thus, in effect, con- 
centrated all the three powers of government in themſelves, 
in this caſe, not only the lords, the commons, and the Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, but alſo the king, ate thereby ſubjugated to the 
power ot theſe miniſterial deſpots in this caſe, it is not only 
the lords, the commons, and the Britiſh ſubjects, who are en- 
ſlaved by theſe miniſterial deſpots, but alſo the king, who is, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, a fave. And, let not the 
Br'tiſh ſenators, let not the Britiſh ſubjects, under the fair 
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appearance of diminiſhing the influence of the crown, ever 
increaſe the influence of a miniſterial faction, - under the 
fair appearance of diminiſhing the illegal and unconftituti- 


onal influence of the king in both houſes of parliament, ever 


increaſe the illegal and unconſtitutional influence of a miniſ- 
terial faction in both thoſe houſes, —under the fair appedr- 
ance of reſtraining the deſpotic power of the king, ever bend . 
their necks to the deſpotic power of a miniſterial faction ! If 
we are to be enflaved, let us at leaſt have the honour of be- 
ing flaves to a royal maſter, and not render ourſelves the moſt 
contemptible ſlaves upon earth by crouctfing to a deſpicable 
faction! A faftion, which, ſupported by a ſucceſſion of dif- 
ferent miniſters, has, for ages paſt, been preying on the very 
vitals of this nation. And, as long as the people ſuffer the 
dignity of the Britiſh ſenate, or, the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, to\þe degraded by the admiſſion of the very ſervants of 
the ſtate within thoſe venerable walls, —as long as the people 
withhold the exerciſe of their ſupreme power, and thereby ne- 
glect to ſupport the ſubordinate power of the parliament, —as 
long as the people withhold the exercife of that plenitude of 
power which they derive from divine authority, and thereby 
neglect to ſupport the inefficiency of that power which the par- 
liament derive from the people, —as long as the people fo far 
neglect their duty to themſelves as to ſuffer the uſurped power 
of a miniſterial faction to oppoſe and diſturb the free exerciſe 
of either the ſupreme or the ſubordinate power of governing 
this ſtate, it is next to impoſſible that the civil government of 
the ſtate ſhould not be divided and diſtracted, as I faid before, 
by a violent contention and ſtruggle between the ſupreme 
power of the people, the ſubordinate power of the parliament, 
and the uſurped power of @ miniſterial faction, or, between 
the legal government of the people and the parliament, and 
the illegal government of a miniſterial faction. And, in this 
tuation, it is alſo next to impoſſible that the people of this 
ſtate ſhould not continue a reſtleſs people— it is next to im- 
poſſible that the parliament ſhould not continue a reſtleſs par- 


liament—it is next to impoſſible that the citizens of this ſtate, 
of 
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of every deſcription, ſhould not continue their reſtleſs ſpirit 
Ait is next to impoſſible that they ſhould not continue a vio- 
lent contention and ſtruggle between a free and a deſpotic 
government, between liberty and flayery—it is next to impoſ- 
ſible that they ſhould enjoy the bleſſings of peace and harmo- 
ny; nor would it be conſiſtent with the duty of benevolence 
which we owe to our fellow-citizens, wete we to wiſh either 
the people or the parliament ever to enjoy the bleſſings of 
peace and harmony, until the advocates for the ſupreme power _ 
of the people, and the ſubordinate power of the parliament, 
ſhall have effectually ſubdued and filenced the advocates for 
the u/arped power of a miniſterial faction, until the advocates | 
for the legal government of both the people and the parliament 
ſhall have effectually ſubdued and filenced the advocates for 
the illegal government of a miniſterial faction until the advo- 
cates for the free government of both the people and the parlia- 
ment ſhall have effectually ſubdued and ſilenced the advocates 
for the deſpotic government of a miniſterial fation—until the 
advocates for civil liberty ſhall have effectually ſubdued and 
ſilenced the advocates for ſlavery, and ſhall have thereby ef- 
ſectually eſtabliſhed that greateſt of all human bleſſings, civ1L 
LIBERTY. 4 

Now, allowing that in every ſtate in which there is a dele- 
gated government eſtabliſhed, that there are two diſtin and 
legal governments really exiſting, yet, in drawing a concluſi. 
on from what has been ſaid, as a means of endeavouring ta 
expreſs myſelf intelligibly, I muſt defice thre privilege to ſpeak 
of a ſtate in which there is no delegated government, in the 
uſual manner, by calling it a ſtate in which there is no go- 
vernment at all, and notwithſtanding the allowed exiſtence of 
an original government, to ſay of that ſtate, as it is always 
ſaid, that it is in a ſtate of anarchy ; and then, where we to ap- 
ply all that has been ſaid in this paper to the Britiſh ſtate, it 
would amount to this concluſion, via. That the ſubjects af 
the Britiſh ſtate, by an human inſtitution, are amenable for 
their conduct to the ſubordinate power of the delegated go- 
vernors, the king, the lords, and the commons—That the 
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delegated governors of the Britiſh ſtate, the king, the lords, 
and the commons, not only on the principle of reaſon, but 
alſo by a divine inſtitution, are amenable for their conduct 
to the ſupreme power of the original governors, the people; 
and That the deſtroying of this eſtabliſhed and neceſſary 
ſubordination of power, either by the ſubjects illegally reſiſt- 
ing the ſubordinate power of the delegated governors, or: by 
the delegated governors iHlegally reſiſting the ſupreme power 
of the original governors, would certainly be deſtroying all | 
legal government, and involving the ſtate in the dreadtul ef- 

fects of either anarchy or deſpotiſm. For, ſhould any per- 
ſon ſeditiouſly ſtir up the ſubjects to rebel againſt and deſtroy 
the ſubordinate power of the delegated governors, the king, 
the lords, and the commons, then, by deſtroying the ſubordi- 
nate power of thoſe delegated governors, he would certainly 
eſtabliſh anarchy : or, ſhould he ſeditiouſly ſtir up, either the 
delegated governors or the ſubjects, to rebel againſt and de- 
ſtroy the ſupreme power of the original governors, the people ; 
then, by deſtroying the ſupreme power of thoſe original govern- 
ors, he would as certainly eſtabliſh deſpetiſm. And, in ei- 
ther caſe, that perſon, by thus either alienating the hearts of 
the ſubjects from their loyalty to the delegated governors, or, 
by alienating the hearts of either the delegated governors, or 
the ſubjects, from their loyalty to people, and thereby fo- 
menting a rebellion either againſt the original or the delegated 
government, would certainly be guilty of one of the greateſt 
| crimes that it is poſſible for a man to be guilty of in ſocicty, 
viz, the crime of fomenting a rebellion, And, whether we 
were to ſuppoſe the ſubjects to be deluded into a rebellion 
againſt the delegated governors, or, were we to ſuppoſe, either 
the delegated governors, or the ſubjects, to be deluded into a 
Tebell:on againit the people, in either cafe, ſhould either the 
governors, or the ſubjects (miſled by a wanton and unreſtrain- 
ed ſpirit of licentiouſneſs) audaciouſly break out into an open 
rebellion againſt ze higher powers to which St. Paul has com- 
manded them to be ſubject; then, whatever lives might be loft 
in ſubduing thoſe rebels, the Apoſtle has plainly told us, in 
* n 
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both thoſe caſes, at whoſe hands that blood would be required, 
by expreſsly declaring, that there is a future puniſhment which 
awaits EVERY sour (whether he be a governor, or a ſubject) 
who is not ſuſject unto the higher powers which are ordained of 
Gad. But, it is not alone ſufficient for the purpoſes of civil 
government, that the reſpective powers of the people and the 
delegated governors ſhould not be deſtroyed ; it is equally ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe diſtinct agents ſhould not neglect a proper 


exerciſe of their reſpective powers, for, whether an agent is. 


diſpoffeſſed of power, or, being poſſeſſed of power, does not 
make a proper uſe of it, in either caſe, as the effects muſt ſtill 
be wanting; therefore, it is impoſſible, either to deſttoy the 
ſubordinate power of the delegated governors, the king, the 


lords, and the commons, or, to neglect a proper exerciſe of 


that power, without eſtabliſhing anarchy, and thereby expoſing 
+ his fate to the dreadful depredations of @ mob of lawleſs ſub- 
jecti; and equally impoſſible, either to deſtroy the ſupreme power 
of the original governors, the people, or, to neglect a proper 
exerciſe of that power, without eſtabliſhing deſpotiſm, and 
thereby expoſing the ſtate to the leſs turbulent but more dead- 
ly depredations of @ junto of lawleſs governors, - I be- 
lieve it to be impoſlible, either to weaken the legal force 


of the ſubordinate power of governing, or to withhold | 


the proper exerciſe of that power, even in the fmallef 
degree, without introducing anarchy in the wery ſame 
degree; and 1 alſo believe it to be equally impoſlible, either to 
weaken the legal force of the ſupreme power of governing, 
or to withhold the proper exerciſe of that power, even in the 
ſmalleft degree, without introducing deſpotiſm in the very ſame 
degree; and therefore, with that deference which I owe to the 
public, aud with that humility which beſt becomes a trifling 
individual when he preſumes to ſpeak to the public, I here 
beg leave to declare, That ] think it the duty of every citi- 
zen to contribute to the ſupport of both thoſe eſtabliſhed 
and neceſſary powers—to contribute to the ſupport, not only 
of the ſubordinate power of the delegated government, 

the parliament, but alſo to the ſupport of the ſupreme power 


of 
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of the original government, the people; and if it is not 
an unpardonable preſumption, I would add, That I think it 
the duty of the delegated governors, neither to reſiſt the ſu- 
preme power of the people, as that would eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, 
nor to neglect the exerciſe of their ſubordinate power over the 
ſubjects, as that would eſtabliſh anarchy ; That I think it the 
duty of the people, neither, by unneceſſary reſtraints, to 
check the ſubordinate power of the delegated governors over 


the ſubjects, as that alſo would eſtabliſh anarchy, nor, by 


neceſſary reſtraints, to neglect the exerciſe of their ſupreme 
power over thoſe governors, as that alſo would eſtabliſh de- 


ſpotiſm: and, That I think it the duty of both the people and 


the delegated governors to attend to the exerciſe of their re- 
ſpective powers ; the people, by their ſupreme power, giving 
Jaws to the governors ; and the governors, by their ſubordi- 
nate power, giving laws to the ſubjects; and both the people 
and the governors to attend alſo to the execution of thoſe 
Jaws which they have given to their reſpective ſubjects, and 
thus to ſupport both the ſupreme and the ſubordinate power 
of governing thus to ſupport, not only the ſubordinate 
power of governing, which, by an human inſtitution, in in- 
veſted in the parliament, in order to guard the ſtate from 
anarchy, but alſo the ſupreme power of governing, which, 
by a divine inſtitution, is inveſted in the people, in order to 
guard the ſtate from Ceſpotiſm ; it being an abſolute impoſſibi- 
lity, without an effectual ſupport of both thoſe powers, to pre- 
yent either this, or any ſtate in the world, from ſinking un- 
der the dreadful effects of either anarchy or deſpotiſm. But, 
were we to ſuppoſe this political line of conduct to be invari- 


_ ably obſerved in the Britiſh ſtate, then, in that cafe, as far ay 


natural cauſes can operate to produce effects, I may ſafely aſ- 
ſert, that this ſtate would unavoidably enjoy theſe three great 
bleſſings of ſociety, viz. peace, harmony, and civil liberty; and 
that you might ſafely bid defiance to theſe three great evils 
of ſociety, viz. rebellion, anarchy, and deſpotiſm. This is, I 
think, a true concluſion from theſe premiſes. And, as the 
diſtinctions mentioned in this paper may be neceſſary, in order 


ta 


- 
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to a right underſtanding of the whole of St. Paul's political 
doctrine contained in the firſt ſeven verſes of the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, and in order to a right 
application of that doctrine, either to the Britiſh or any other 
ſtate, I ſhall therefore here endeavour to paraphraſe thoſe ſeven 
verſes agreeably to theſe diſtinctions. 


TEK. 


Virſe 1. Let every ſoul be ſubject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God : the powers that be, are 
ordained of God, 


PARAPHRASE. 


Fer. 1. Let every ſubject of a ſtate ſubmit to the ſubordinate power of 
the delegated rulers of that ſtate; and, let every delegated ruler of the ſtate 
ſubmit to the lupreme power of the original rulers, the people ; and then 


every ſoul will be ſubjef1 unto the higher powers, For, as every ful b. 


nate power muſt be derived from a ſupreme power, which it ordained of 
God ; therefore, there is no power but of God : the powers that be, are 
ordained of God. 


Tæxr. Ver. 2, Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, 


reliſteth the ordinance of God: and they that reſiſt, ſhall re- 
ceive to themſelves damnation. 


Paar. Whoſorver therefore, as a ſubject, reſfieth the ſubordinate 


power of the delegated rulers, or, as a delegated ruler, re/feth the ſu. | 


preme power of the original rulers, in either caſe, -whoſoever reſiſteth the 
power, re/ifteth the ordinance of God, and they that re/ift, do thereby ſubject 
themſelves to the wrath of God, | 


TexrT, Ver. 3. For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil, Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? 
Do that which is good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the 
ſame, 


PARAP. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 70 the evil. 
Wilt thou as a ſubje& then not be afraid of the ſubordinate poaver of the 
delegated 
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delegated rulers ? Or, Milt thou as a delegated ruler then not be afraid of 
the ſupreme power of the original rulers? Do that which is good, and thou 


Halt have praiſe of the ſame. 


TexT. Ver. 4. For he is the miniſter of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
beareth not the ſword in vain : for he is the miniſter of God, 
a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. 


" PARAP. For he who beareth the ſword of the ſlate, whether it be in a 
fate in which there is no delegated adminiſtration exiſting, and in which 
ſtate the (word mutt of conſequence be in the hands of the original miniſter, 
or, in a (tate in which there is a delegated adminiſtration exiſting, and in 
which ſtate the ſword mult of conſequence be in the hands of the delegated 
miniſter, in either caſe, he who beqreth the ſword is the minifler of God to 
thee jor good, but if thou do that which is evil, or illegal, be afraid ; for he 
beareth not the ſword in da: For he who beareth the ſword is the mini- 
ter of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon lim that doeth evil, 


TexT. Fer. 5, Wherefore ye muſt needs be ſubject, not 
only for wiath, but alſo for conſcience ſake, 


Pak Ar. Wherefore ye muſt necds be ſulject, not only in the character 
of ſubjects to avuid the wrath of the delegated miniſter, bur alſo in the 
character of delegated miniſters, to avoid the wrath of the original minit- 
ier: in both theſe characters ye mult be ſubject „t only for wrath, but alſo 
for conſcience ſakes 


TexrT, Ver. 6. For, for this cauſe pay you tribute alſo : 
for they are God's miniſters, attending continually upon this 
very thing. | | 


PaRaP. For, for this cauſe pay yen tribute alſo, for they who bear 
the ſword of ſtate, whether they ate original or delegated miniſters, in 
either caie, they are God's rwinfiers, attending continually upon this very 
thing. 


Trxr. Jer. 7. Render therefore to all their dues ; tri- 
bute 


, 
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bute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to. whom cuſtom, fear 
to whom tear, honour to whom honour, 8 


Par AY. Render therefore to all their dues : tribute auhen tribute is due 
to a foreign ſtate, cuſtom when cuftom is due to the ſtate of which you ure a 
ſubjeft, fear when fear is due, either trom the ſubjects to the delegated 
rulers, or, trom the delegated rulers to the original rulers, honour pr 


honour is dus to all your rulers.* 4 


® Every one knows, that it is impoſſible for the ſubjeQs of this ſtate to 
take up arms and rebel againſt the ſubo . din te power of the king, the lords, 
aud the commons, and it is equally certain, and ought for the ſafety of the 
fate to be as generally known, that it is juſt as poſſible for the king, the 
lords, or the commons, to take up arms and rebel againſt the ſupreme power 
of the people, and, that eithe all or any of thoſe delegated governors might 
be joined by the ſubj-&s in tuch a rebellion. And, I ſhould not think it 
prudent to attempt a' reformation in the civil government of this ſtate, , 
without firit guardin, the Rate, with equal care, againſt both thoſe dange:s 3 
without firſt guarding the ſtate, not only fiom the danger of the ſabjefts 
rebeiling againſt the parliament, but alſo from the danger of the parliament 
xebelling againſt the people. All rebellion does certainly conſiſt in this, 
and this on'y, viz, In an inferior power taking up arms, and by force of 
arms reſiſting the legal commands of a ſuperio: power j and therefore, it is 
juit as poſſible fo, the parliam ent, being an inferior power to the people, to 
rebel again't che people, by torcibly r«Gffing the legal commands of the peo- 
ple, as it is tor the ſubjects, being an inferior power to the parliament, to 
rebel againſt the parliament, by forcibly feſiſtiog the legal commands of 
the parliament; and, for the very ſame reaſon, it is alſo juſt as impoſſible 
for the peopie, being a ſupetior power to the pailiamevnt, to rebel againſt 
the parliament, as it is for the parliament, being a ſuperior power to the 
ſubjects, to rebel againſt the ſubjeAs, Indeed, in the caſe of the ſubjects 
rebelling againit the parliament, ſuch an act of rebellion is alſo an act of 
rebeilion againſt the people, becauſe the tubordinate power with which the 
parliament is inveſted is certainly derived from the ſupreme pewer of the 
people, and he that rebels againſt thoſe who ate inveited with only a ſuh- 
ordinate power rebels alſo againſt thoſe from whom that ſubordinate power 
is derived, {> that, by this conſtruction, it is impoſlible for a rebellion to 
exiſt, either in this, or in zny other late in the world, which is not an act 
of iebeliion againſt the people, who are the otigin aud fountain of all hu- 
man power, And, by the tame conſtruction it follows, that, as he who re- 
| * 5 R > bels 
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= bels againft the authority of the king and the two - houſes of parliament ro- 
4 bels allo againſt the authority of the people from whom the king and the 
two houics of parliament derive their authority, ſo, he who rebels againſt 
the authority of rhe people rebels allo againſt the authority of the king of 
kings. trom whom the people derive their authority; and therefore, it is im- 
poſſible for any man to 1ebel againſt the authority of either the people or 
the parliament without rebeiling againR che authority of the king of kings 
who is the origin and fountain of all authority. However, as the people 
; and the parliament do conititute djf{ind? ſubjecti, and are inveſted with 4f- 
nnd powers, in order to preſerve thoſe diſtinctions, I have here called a for- 
cible reſiſtance of the legal commands of the people an act of rebellion a- 
gainlt the people, that is, an act of rebellion againſt the ſupreme porwer of 
the people, any I have called a forcible reſiſtance of the legal commands of 
the parliament an a& of rebellion againſt the parliament, that is, an a& of 
rebellion againſt the ſaborainate power of the parliament, And there is al. 
ſv another danger which does nut amount to what is called a rebellion, 
and yet cannot be too carefully guarded againſt in every aitempt to reform 
the civil government ot this ſtate, and that is, the danger of inſurrections. 
I mean tuck inſurrections as diſgraced this nation in June 1580. And, in 
order to prevent any further inſurrections of the ſame kind, not only the 
cauſe or caules of thyſe inſurrections, but alſo the cauſe or cauſes of the 
increaſe and continiMnce cf thoſe inſurre&ions, ought certainly to be fairly 
and clearly inveſtigated. - And for this purpoſe it may be neceſſary to make 
a diſtinftion between the cauſt cf a mob being raiſed and aſſembled, 
and the cauſe of a mob being ſuffered to continue aſſembled after it has 
been iailed. Now, in the caſe of theſe inſurrections. That thoſe perſons 
who did really aſſemble aud raiſe the mobs at that time were the ſole cauſe 
of thoſe inturretions cannot, I think, be fairly denied. But, after chofe 

mobs had been thus raiſed and aſſemb!ed by thoſe | erſons, Were thoſe per- 
ions the only perions who were the cauſe of thoſe mebs continuing ſo af- 
ſembled? Wee thote per ions the only perſons who were the cauſe of thoſe 
inſurrections inci eaſtug to ſuch an alarming degree as they did really in- 
creaſe, aud continuing for ſuch a length of time as they did really continue? 
When a tumultuous mob is aſſembled in any part of this ſtate, Are there 
no laws now in to.ce by which the civil magittrates may legally and imme 
diately diſperſe and ſuppreſs that mob? Are there no laws now in force to 
[1 Prevent inſui rections, but merely ſuch laws as are neceſſary to puniſh the 
. _<E io ſurgente by a flow proceſs in the courts of juſtice, and are the inhabitants 
| to denend ſolely on that flow proceſs of puniſhing inſurgents as the only 
- 1 8. to d fend them from the dangers of an inſurtection? And, if there 
are any laws exiſting at this time by which the civil magiltrates may legal - 
. ly 
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ly and immediately diſperſe and ſuppreſs a mob, Are the civil magiſtrates 
inveſted with a ſufficient power to carry thoſe laws into execution ? And, 
whenever the conſtables are inſufficient for ſuck a purpoſe, Are the civil 
magiſtrates inveſted with a power of calling in the ſoldiery to their further 
aſũ ſtance, who, in ſuch caſes, are often thongh very improperly called the 
military power, becauſe a ſoldier wien he is under the command of a civil 


magiſtrate is then certainly the civil power, and not the military power, 1 


ſay, Are the civil magiſtrates, either by means of conſtables, ſoldiers, or, by 
any means whatever, inveſted with a ſufficient power to carry thoſe laws 
into execution? And, if there are not only laws exiſting at this time by 
which the civil magiſtrares may legally and immediately diſperſe and ſup- 
prels a mob, but the civil magiſtrates are alſo inveſted with a fufficient power 
to carry thoſe laws into execution, then, in the caſe of thoſe inſurreRions, 
Was the power with which the civil magiſtrates are inveſted, properly, or, 
jmpiop.rly exerciſed, for the purpoſe of carrying thoſe laws into execution, 
and thereby ſuppreſing thoſe ĩaſurrettiona ? Theſe are enquiries that the 
people have a right to make. The people haye a right to enquire into the 
conduct of all the civil officers in the ſtate, from the firſt civil magiſtrate, the 
civil magiſtrate on the throne, down to a common conſtable. The 
have a right to inveſtigate, as far as they can poſſibly do it, pot only the 
cauſe or cauſes of thoſe infurreRions, but alſo the cauſe or cauſes of the in. 
creaſe and continuance of thole iuſurrections, in order, that they may en · 
deavour to guard themſelves againſt ſuch like dangers for the future,» The 
peop'e have the very ſame right to make all theſe enquiries as they have to 
ſcek their own ſafety, But how are the people to make theſe enquiries ? 
The anſwer is obvious. As to enquiring into the cauſe or cauſes of thoſe 
inſurrections, the people haye already made thoſe enquiries, or however the 
- inferior courts of juſtice have already made thofe enquiries by the authority 


of the parliament, and the parliament having no authority which is not de- 


rived from the people, conſequently, thoſe enquiries were made by the n- 


thority of the people, as well as by the authority of the parliament, that 
is, thoſe enquiries were made by the authority of the ſubordinate poxver 


| 4 
the parliament, which ſubordinate power the parliament derives . the 


ſupreme power of the people, and can only hold by the authority and at the 


pleaſure of the people, and without which authority of the people, neither 


the parliament, nor thoſe inferior courts of juſtice, could have had a righe 
to make thoſe enquiries, I ſay, as to enquiring into the cauſe or cauſes 
pf thoſe inſurreRions, the people have already made thoſe enquiries, by the 
inferior courts of juſtice having enquired into the conduct of the inſurgents, 

R 2 and 
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. and having made bath enquiries by the «uthority of the partia- 
ment, and conſequently, by the authority of the people. And, as 
to euquiring into the cauſe or cauſes of the increaſe and continu- 
ance of thoſe inſurrections, and whether that increaſe and continu» 
ance was owing ſolely to the inſurgents, or, it was owing partly 
to the inſurgents, and partly to a negle& in the civil magiſtrates 
not immediate; ſupprefling thoſe in ſurrections, or, it was owing - 
to a defect in the laws not having given the civil magiſtrates a ſuf- 
' "ficient power imm diately to ſuppreſs thoſe inſu'reftions. How 
are the people to make theſe enguities? The anſwer is, I think, 
equally obvious. By this con titution of government, the conſtitu- 
tion has eſtabliſhed « judiciary power of governing, that 1s, the peo- 
ple have eſtabliſhed a judiciary power of governing, viz. the peer- 
age, who, by the authority of the people, are competent to judge 
of, and anſwer, all theſe queſtions, and to determine theſe enqui- 
ries, becaule the peerage have a conſtitutional right to judge of all 
laws, and to determine, in particular caſes, whether thoſe laws 
Have, or have not, been properly made, and whether they have, 
or have not, been properly executed. And thus, the people, by 
virtue of their ſupreme power, and by means of this ſuperior court 
of jultice, may legally and conſtitutionally enquire, not only into 
the cor duct of all the inferior civil magiſtrates, but alſo into the 
conduct of the firſt civil magiſtrate, the civil magiſtrate on the 
throne; as the parliament, by virtue of their ſubordinate power, 
and by means of the inferior courts of juſtice, may legally and 


conſtitutionally enquire into the conduct of the ſubjefts, But, 


in the caſe of theſe inſurrections, How has this proceſs of adtniniſ- 

tring Ju tice been obſerved ? In this caſe, the ſubjects have been 
amenable for their conduct to the ſubordinate power of the parlia- 
ment, by the inſerior courts of juſtice having enquired into the con- 
duct of the inſurgents, And, what was the conſequence the dread- 
ful conſequence of thoſe enquiries ? The inſurgents had tranſgreſſed 

the law, and they have paid the penalty. But. the firſt civil magiſ- 

trate, and many inferior civil magiſtrates, have not been-amenable 
for their conduct to the ſupreme power of the people, by this ſu- 

perior court of juſtice having made and determined all theſe'en- 

guiries, and having thereby determined, whether thoſe civil magif- 

gr; ates were, or were not, an additional cauſe of the increaſe and con- 

ginuance 
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tinuance of thoſe inſurrections, or, having thereby determined, 
whether the executive branch of government, in that particular in- 
Nance, did, or did not, let go the reins of government, or ſo far 
flacken thoſe reins as to expoſe the citizens to the depredations of a 
lawleſs mob ln this cafe, the ſubjects have been amenable for 
their conduct to the ſubordinate power ofithe parliament, by the 
inferior courts of juſtice having inveſtigat*d the cauſe or, cauſes'of 
thoſe mobs being raiſed and aſſembled ;<but the firſt civil magiſtrate, 
and many inferior civil magiſtrates, have not been amenable for 
their conduct to the ſupreme power of the people, by this ſuperior 
court of juſtice having inveſtigated the cauſe or cauſes of thoſe mobs 
being ſuffered to continue aſſembled after they had been raiſed— 
In this caſe, the ſuhjects have been amenable for their conduct to 
the parliament, by the inferior courts of juſtice having inveſtigated 
the cauſe or cauſes of thoſe inſurrections; but the firſt civil magiſ- 
trate, and many inferior civil magiſtrates, have not been amenable 
for their conduct to the people, by this ſuperior court of juſtice hav- 
ing inveſtigated the caufe or caufes of the increaſe and continuance 
of thoſe inſurreftiovs. - And, until theſe enquiries are made and 
determined by the conſtitutional authority of the peerage, which 1s 
alſo by the authority of the people, and without which authority of 
the people, it is impoſſibie for the peerage to have the leaſt degree 
of authority to enquire into the conduct of any civil officer, or any 

rſon whatever, I ſay, until theſe enquiries are made and deter- 
mined hy the conſtitutional authority of the peerage, we cannot, I 
think, july ſay, that we have taken every aeceſſafy preczution to 
prevent ſuch like inſurreQions for the fature—we cannot, I think, 
zuſtly ſay, that the real cauſe or cauſes of the increaſe and continu- 
ance of thoſe inſurrections have been ſo properly and ſully inveſti- 
gated, as might perhaps be neceſſary for the fafety of this tate pre. 
vious to any attempt of an effectual reformation in the civil governs 
ment of the ſtate, And, conſcious that the doQrines of placing the 
ſupreme power of governing in the people, and obliging the king, 
in the caſe of an inſurrection, to be amenable for his conduct to the 
people, who, in ſuch a caſe, have aright to know, whether the king 
does, or does not, bear the fayord in vain; and impoſing on all 
our delegated governors a duty of allegiance and loyalty to our ori- 
ginal governors, or, impoſing on the king, the lords, and the com- 
. mons, 
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mons, 2 duty of allegiance and loyalty to our moſt gracious ſove- 
reign lord the people; and that the king, the lords, and the com- 
mons, either individually or even collecuvely, being inferior to the 
people in rank and dignity, and having only a ſubordinate power 
which they certainly derive from the ſupreme power of the people, 
are therefore in duty bound, in their official or parliamentary cha- 
rater and conduct, ſo to demean themſelves to the people, us ſhall 
plainly ſpeak the language of paſlive obedience to the will, the ir- 
refiltible flat of the people; and alſo the poſſibility of either all or 
any of our delegated governors taking up arms againſt our original 
governors ; or the poſſibility of the king, the lords, and the com- 
mons, Either jointly or ſeparately, taking up arms againſt our ſu- 
preme ſovereign, and engaging in an actual rebellion againſt the 
inpꝛeme power of the people: conſcious, I ſay, that theſe dorines 
may not meet with a very favourable reception from thoſe gentle- 
men, who, in their political arrangements of power, have been ac- 
cuſtomed to place the ſupren.e power of governing in their delegat- 
ed governors, I mult beg the favour of thoſe gentlemen to conſider, 
that by the conſtruction here given of St, Paul's political writings, 
theſe doQrines are the doctrines of that apoſtle, and, that the con- 
Araftion here given of theſe writings muſt be fairly refuted before 
the truth of theſe doctrines can be fairly denied. If this conſtructĩ- 
on be fairly reſuted, I ſhall always be open to conviction, and ſhall 
readily acknowledge my error; but, without ſuch a refutation, I 
Mall be obliged to continue my belief in the truth of this aſſertion, 
viz. when St. Paul commanded every /oul to be ſabjed unto the higher 
powers, then, he ſaid every ſyllable that I have ſaid in this paper, 
and ten thouſand times more than my weak pen is able to extract 
from that Gill undiminiſhed, that inexhauſlible fountain of political 
knowledge, 8 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
© [Ei publiſhed in 1779;] 


HOUGH I believe the internal government of Great 
Britain to be, in general, the moſt perfect ſyſtem of ga- 
verament that is now in the world; yet I am far from think- 
ing it to be, in every reſpect, ſo extremely perfect, that it 
will not admit of the leaſt degree of improvement: ſor, al- 
lowing the principle that I have laid down in the former pa- 
per to be true, viz, that the people have à right to govern ;, then, 
that principle plainly points out a very great defect in the 
preſent conſtitution of this government, where a great many 
ſmall boroughs ſend repreſentatives to parliament, who ate 
not immediately dependent on the people: which is a eir- 
cumſtance in this conſtitution, that might render it difficult, 
though perhaps not impoſſible for the people to govern, How- 
ever, it the people are to govern, the parliament ought to be 
made entirely dependent on the people: for to place the 
right of governing in the people, without a power to exerciſe 


that Fight, would be mere mockery, and a moſt unpardon- 
able 
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able inſult on the good ſenſe of the people : hatin es e- 
ſent ſituation of Great Britain ,when we conſider the ill con- 


ſequences that it might be of to this ſtate, for the people to 


endeavour to ſupport an undoubted right, with a doubtful 
power, and how apt ſome men are to judge of the reallity of 
a right, merely by the power which there Epppens to be to 


enforce it, I ſhould think it impolitic, if not highly impru- 


dent, for the people of this kingdom ever to attempt to ex- 


erciſe the right of ſelf-government, without firſt eſtabliſhing a 


parliament more dependent on themſclves; perhaps, on 

this, or ſome ſuch ſimilar plan, —Suppoſe England to be di- 
vided into one hundred and eighteen counties or ſhires, and 
the towns mentioned in the annexed map to be the county 
towns of thoſe ſhires, and every ſhire to conſiſt of all the 
townſhips that lay the neareſt to the county town, unleſs impal- 
fable rivers, or ſome other reaſon, make it more convenient 
to throw fome particular townſkips into other ſhires, on ac- 
count of the eaſter acceſs that the inhabitants of thoſe town- 
ſhips might have to ſome other county towns; then, Where 
would be the difficulty of making ſuch a diviſion of coun» 
tics? The gentlemen in every part of this kingdom, or pro» 
per officers appointed on purpoſe to do it, might very eaſily 
determine which townſhips from the edge of each county, 


and, as the boundary of every townſhip in the kingdom is 
known with certainty by the inhabitants of the reſpeCtive - 
townſhips, ſo, the boundaiy of every county in the kingdom 


would allo be known with the ſame degree of certainty. Now, 
allowing this ſuppoted diviſion of counties to be thus made, 


then, as to the right of electing repreſentatives in parliament, 
let us ſuppoſe one general rule to take place throughout the, 


whole kingdom, viz. that every frecholder of forty ſhillings 


fer annum within the county, ſhall have a right to vote for, 
the repreſentatives of that county; and, excepting the parti-, 


cular diſlinCtion and privilege of the two Univerſities, that 
the whole repreſcntation in the houſe of commons ſhall con- 
fiſt of county members; and, in order to render that branch 
of the parliament more dependent on the people, let us ſup- 
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poſe the parliaments to be changed from ſeptennial to trien * 
nial parliaments : and for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing in the 


ſtate a greater equality in the choice of repreſentatives, than 
what now ſubſiſts, let us alſo ſuppoſe, that inſtead of the 


places which now ſend repreſentatives to parliament, that the - 
one hundred and eighteen counties mentioned in this map 


ſhall have the privilege of ſending r r * 
ment in this — Viz, 


„FEET 


The county of London or Middleſen c, 8 a 
The 116 remaining Counties to ſend 4 BI 464 rec” 


bers from each county 
Univerſity of Oxford, . 


Univerſity ef Cambridge, - 2 — — — = 


| | And, ſhould ub fn een bs bee then the 
repreſentatives choſen by each place would bear ſome degree 
of proportion to its conſequence, and the weight that each 


place ought to have ia government, or, however, ſuch a re- 


preſentation would be nearer to that proportion than the pre- 
ſent mode of ſending repreſentatives. from ſo many trifling 
boroughs, - Nor wodld ſuch an al teration affect the compa- 
rative weight of England, Wales, and Scotland, in the ſcale- 
of government: For, the whole repreſentation of England, 
would till continue to bear the very ſame proportion, with 
the whole repreſentation of Wales, and. Scotland, that exiſts: 

at this time, a proportion, which, without the mutual. colt: 
ſent of the parties concerned, ought never to be altered. 

As to the circumſtance of increaſing the number of coun- 
ties, this increaſe of counties would not only increaſe the 
convenieney of the citizens, with reſpect to their private 
cee; by — the citizens in general nearer to tha 
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caunty; towns, and which county towns would certainly be 
the general centre of buſineſs for their reſpective counties: 
But, were it to be tried, I think, that thus dividing Eng- 
land into one hundred and eighteen very fmall counties would 
alſo facilitate the public buſineſs, and that it would thereby 
+mprove. this machine of government. 

As to the neceſſity of annual parliaments, of which ſo 
much has been ſaid of late years, were not ſuch: a conſtitu- 
tion to be attended with more than neceffary trouble both 
to the repreſentatives and their conſtituents, I ſhould very 
readily acknowledge, that annual parliaments would be a 
better conſtitution of government than triennial parliaments, 
my chief reafon for mentioning triennial parliaments being to 
avoid the ſeemingly unneceſſary trouble of annual elections. 
And, as to the neceſſity of an univerfal right of ſuffrage in 
the choice of our repreſentatives in the houſe of commons, 
which has likewiſe been ſometimes mentioned, were this ſyſ- 
tem a practicable ſyſtem, or, were it not to be attended with 
too many difficulties in the execution, I ſhould alſo as readi- 
ly acknowledge, that an univerfat right of ſuffrage in the 
choice of our repreſentatives in the houſe of commons would 
de a better conſtitution of government than confining the 
choice to freeholders, my chief reaſon for confining the 
choice to freeholders being to avoid the ſeeming difficuity of 
having that privilege exerciſed by every citizen in ſo large 
and fo populous a ſtate as the Britiſh ſtate, But, as to the 
doctrine which we have been taught to believe, that not only 
the preſent partiality in the privilege of chooſing repreſenta- 
tives in the houſe of commons, but alſo ſeptennial parlia- 
ments, are utterly incompatible with our eivil liberty, with 
all due defference to the gentlemen who hold theſe political 
tenets, I cannot help ſaying, that the civil liberty of every 
citizen of this ſtate does not, I think, conſiſt either in the 
duration of parliaments, or, in his having the privilege of 
ſharing with his fellow-citizens in the choice of our repre- 
fentatives in the houſe of commons; but that the civil li- 
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| derty of every citizen of this ſtate conſiſts in his having the 
privilege of ſharing with his fellow-citizens in the original 
government of the people, and in the ſupreme power of 
commanding thoſe repreſentatives after they have been choſen, 
either for a Mort or for a long period of time, and by whom- 
ſoever they have been choſen, and not only thoſe repreſenta- 
tives in the houſe of commons, but alſo all our repreſenta 
tives in the other two branches of parliament, And, as to 
the exereiſe of this privilege, though different forms of go- 
vernment, and different conſtitutions, may be more or lefs 
favourable to the citizens in the exerciſe of this privilege, 
and conſequently more or lefs favourable to the civil liberty 
of the ſtate, and thay therefore render good conſtitutions ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupport of our civil liberty, yet, we cannot, 
think, juſtly ſay, that any form of government, or, any con- 
ſtitution, is utterly incompatible with our civil liberty, there 
being certainly a natural and an inherent right in the people 
of every ſtate to command all their delegated govetnors under 
every form of ſubordinate government that tan poſlibly be 
conſtituted, and there being alſo as certainly a power in the 
people to exerciſe that right, provided the citizens art utiani- 
mous in their duty of allegiance and Ioyalty to the people, 
and are unanimGus in ſupporting the people in their original 
government, and thereby ſupporting the people in their power 
of exerciſing that right. So that the civil liberty of a fate 
does not depend entirely on the conſtitutions that are efta- 
bliſhed in their delegated government, but on thoſe conſtitu- 
tions together with the conduct of the citizens reſpecting 
their attachment to the original government of the people. 
Neither does the civil liberty of a ſtate depend entitely on 
the conduct of particular adminiſtrations, it being impoſlible 
for the moſt artful adminiſtration to irivade the civil liberty 
of a ſtate, as Jong as the citizens are unanimous in their 
loyalty to the people, as long as the citizens are unanimous 
in their attachment to themſelves. , And, in this ſtate, were 
we to ſuppoſe the citizens to be unanimous in their loyalty 
to the people, or, to be unanimous in their attachment to 
8 2 the 
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the original government of the people, nothing can be more 
certain, than that the civil libeity of this ſtate might be pre- 
ſerved in ſpite of the moſt artful, nay, in ſpite of the 
moſt deſpotie miniſters and the very worſt conftitutions that 
could poſſibly. be eſtabliſhed in our parliamentary or delegat- 
ed government ; But, on the contrary, were we to ſuppoſe 
this duty of loyalty and attachment to the people and their 
original government to be wanting, and ſuch numbers of 
citizens, both in and out of parliament, from motives of 
ſelf. intereſt, ſo far to attach themſelves to particular perſons, 
and to particular partics, or, ſo far to attach themſelves to 
the ſelf-created government of particular miniſters, and par- 
ticular adminiſtrations, as to obſtruct the free exerciſe of the 
original government of the people—ſo far to ſupport the go- 
vernment of individuals as to obſtruct the government of the 
whole—o far to ſupport the government of miniſters, who 
have the diſpoſal of places, as to obſtruct the government of 
the people, who only pay the ſalaries, it is equally certain, 
that the civil liberty of this ſtate could not be preſerved by 
the very beſt conſtitutions that could poſſibly be eſtabliſhed 
in our parliamentary or delegated government—it is equally 
certain, that Great Britain muſt be enſlaved, if ſuch num- 
þers of her citizens of every deſcription from "the prince to 
the peaſant will thus renounce their duty of allegiance and 
loyalty to the people, and will thus betray their country and 
themſelves. Nor would it make the leaſt difference as to the | 
civil liberty of this Rate, whether we were to ſuppoſe the 
ſelf-created government of a favourite miniſter to be ſupport- 
ed, and the original government of the people to be deſerted, 
by a number of needy citizens from motives of ſclf-in- 
tereſt, or, were we to ſuppoſe this favourite miniſter to be 
ſupported, and the people to be deſerted, by a prince on the 
throne from motives of ambition, in ejther caſe, ang in all 
caſes, from whatever motives, by whatever rags. and in 
whatever degree, 'the power of any particular miniſter ot mi- 
en is ſo far Inpportes a: te Were the power of the 
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people in the government of this ſtate, or, what amounts to 
the ſame thing, is ſo far ſupported as to over-rule the power 
of the parliament, which is alfo in effect over-ruling the pow- 
er of the people, becauſe the parliament is the only conſtitu- 
tional medium by which the people can exerciſe their power 
of governing, or, is ſo far ſupported as to over-rule the 
power of eiter houſe of parliament, by the minifter- having 


- what is called a majority in the houſe, I ſay, in either cafe, 


and in all caſes, from whatever motives, by whatever means, 
and in whatever degree, the power of any particular miniſ. 


ter or miniſters is, either directly or indirectiy, ſo far ſup- 


ported as to over-rule the power of the people in the govern- 
ment of this ſtate, in the very ſame degree, the civil liberty 
of this ſtate is the eby moſt certainly invaded. - And, if we 
regard. our civil liberty aud our civil rights, it may not be 
amiſs to pay ſome attention to theſe conſiderations, viz. It 


is neither on this ſe]f-created government, nor on qur dele= 


gated government, but on our original government, that is, 
it is neither on particular adminiſtrations, not an the parlia- 


ment, but on the people, that we ought to place or depen». 


dence for the ſupport of our civil liberty lt is neither on theſe 
ſelf- created governors, nor on our delegated governors, but 
on our original governors, that is, it is neither on miniſters 


of ſtate, nor on members of parliament, but on ourſelves, 
it is not on individuals, but on the whole, that we ought to 


place our dependence for the ſyppart of all our civil rights. 
And, whenever the leaſt degree of encroachment is made og 
our civil liberty, or, on any of our civil 1ights, whether that 
encroachment is made by the miniſters of ſtate, by the mem- 


bers of any of the three branches of parliament, or, by fuch 


of our fellow · citizens as are not in parliament, we ougbt 
certainly to place the blame, not ſo much op thoſe who. make 
the encroachment, as on ourſelves for ſuffering that en- 
eroachment to be made, and for thus neglecting to obſerve 
the firſt law of nature and that duty which we we owe to our- 
ſelves, viz. ſelf-preſervation. And, if we ſay that Great 


Britain is not at this time 2 free Rate, or, ſelf-governed, 
then, 
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then, in that caſe, each citizen of this ſtate, both in and out 
of parliament, ought certainly to blame himſelf, ſhould he 
fo far abandon himſelf and the care of his own ſatety, as not 
to join with his fellow-citizens to emancipate himſelf from 
that ſtate of flavery, and thereby to recover his natural and 
unalienable right of ſharing with bis fellow-citizens in the 
original government of the people, or, of ſharing with his 
fellow-citizens in the ſupreme power of governing himſelf. 
And, if we ſay that Great Britain is at this time a fxee ſtate, ' 
or, felf-governed, then, in that caſe, each citizen of this 
Mate, both in and out of parliament, ought certainly to blame 


| kimſelf, ſhould he fo far abandon himſelf and the care of his 


own property, as not to join with his ſellow- citizens in the 
original government of the people, and in the ſupreme power 
of commanding all our delegated governors, in all the 
three branches of parliament, whenever he thinks it his 
own particular intereſt to exerciſe that privilege, 
J have ſaid, that each citizen of this ſtate ought to blame 
kimfelf if he does not join with his fellow- citizens in the 
original government of the people whenever he thinks it his 
own particular intereſt to exerciſe that privilege; nor could 
we, I think, in this caſe, juſtly cenſure any man for purſu- 
ing his own intereſt, however, this is a caſe in which I wiſh 
every man invariably to purſue his own intereſt : For, were 
we to ſuppoſe the leading principle of the former paper to be 
adopted in this ſtate, viz. That every individual in the ſtate 
Mall be governed by the general will of the whole, and, were 
we alſo to ſuppoſe every individual in this ſtate, both in and 
out of parliament, to join in the original government of the 
people whenever he thiuks it his own particular intereſt to 
exerciſe that privilege, and, as far as he interferes in that 
government, invariably to purſue his own particular intereſt, 
then, as the majority of theſe individuals would conſtitute the 
general will of the whole, it is à plain and a direct conſe- 
quence, that the general will of the whole would produce 
the general gaod of the whale ; which is the very object that I 
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am here labouring to accompliſh, And, though a 

ment of individuals is certainly neceſſary in this and in every 
ſtate for the purpoſe of exerciſing a ſubordinate power of go- 
verning, yet, for the purpoſe of exerciſing a ſupreme power of 
governing, if you eſtabliſh @ government of individuals, inſtead 
of a government of the whole, then, the particular intereſt of 
thoſe individuals may be contrary to the general good of the 
whole, and the whole may ſuffer by thoſe individuals purfu- 
ing their own particular intereſt ; But, if you eſtabliſh 4 go- 
vernment of the whole, with a ſupreme power of ſuperintend- 
ing and controuling the ſubordinate power of thoſe individu- 
als, and every individual in this ſtate, both in and out of 
_ parliament, will join in that government of the whole when- 
ever he thinks it bis own particular intereſt to exerciſe that 
privilege, and, as far as he interferes in that goverament, will 
invariably purſue his own particular intereſt, then, the general 
will of the whole, and the general good of the whole, would 
be ſynonimous terms, and the general good of the whole 
would of conſequence be promoted by every individual pur- 


ſuing his own particular intereſt, Or, in other words, though 


a parliamentary government is certainly neceſſary in this 
fate for the purpoſe of exerciſing a ſubordinate power of go- 
verning, yet, for the purpoſe of exerciſing a ſupreme power - 
governing, if you eſtabliſh a parliamentary gavernment, inſtead 


of a government / the people, then, the particular intereſt of 


the parliament may be contrary to the general good of the 
people, and the people may ſuffer by the parliament purſuing 
their own particular intereſt : But, if you eftabliſh @ go- 
vernment of the people, or rather, if you will obſerve your duty 
of allegiance and loyalty to a government already eftabliſhed by 
divine authority, viz. the original government of the people, 
by ſupporting that government in their ſupreme power of ſu- 


perintending and controuling the ſubordinate power of the 


parliament, and every citizen of this ſtate, both in and out of, 
parliament, will join in that government of the people when- 
ever. he thinks it his own particular intercſ to exerciſe that 
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privilege, and, as far as he interferes in that government, 
will invariably purſue his own particular intefeſt, then, the 
general will of the peopie, and the general good of the people, 
would be ſynonimous terms, and the general good of the 
people would of conſequence be promoted by every citizen 
purſuing his own particular intereſt; which is the very baſis 
on which 1 wiſh the Britiſh government and all civil govern- 
ment to be eftabl ſhed. | 

In the former paragtaph, I bave ſaid, that no form of go- 
vernment is utterly incompatible with civil liberty, or rather, 
that no form of delegated government is utterly incompatible 
with civil liberty ; neither is any particular form of delegated 
government a certain ſecurity againſt ſlavery, The citizens 
of a ſtate may either enjoy a ſtate of civil liberty or may be 
enflaved under any form of delegated government whatever, 
For inſtance, in a ſtate where a monarchal form of government 
is eſtabliſhed, ſhould'the monarch govern'the ſtate by his own 
will, independent of the will of the people, then, in that caſe, 
the citizens of that ſtate would be in a ſtate of ſlavery: But, 
on the contrary, ſhould the monarch, in governing the ſtate, 
invariably obſerve” the will of the people, then, in that caſe, 
the citizens of that ſtate would enjoy a ſtate of civil liberty, 
though under the very worſt form of delegated government 
in the world. And, the ſame may be ſaid of a ſtate where 
either an ariſtocratical or a democratical form of government 
is eſtabliſhed, as under either of theſz two forms of govern- 
ment the civil liberty of the citizens depends alſo on the very 
ſame'circumſtance, and that is, whether the delegated ſenators 
govern the ſtate by their own will, or, by the will of the peo- 
ple. And, in this ſtate, where a form of government is eſta- 
bliſhed which is plainly a mixture of all theſe three different 
forms, the king repreſenting a monarchal, the peerage an 
ariſtoeratical, and the commons a democratical form of go- 
vernment, I ſay, in this ſtate, were we to ſuppoſe theſe three 
branches of parliament, in governing the ſtate, invariably to 
obſerve the will of the people, then, in that caſe, the * 
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* of this tate would enjoy a fiate of civil liberty : But, on the 
contrary, were we to ſuppoſe the three branches of parliament 
to govern the ſtate by their own will, independent of the will 
of the people, or, what is much more probable, were we to 
ſuppoſe a miniſterial faction to over-rule the power of the 
parliament, and conſequently to over-rule the power of the 
people, and to govern the ſtate by their own will, in direct 
oppolition to the will of both the people and the parliament, 
then, in either cafe, the citizens of this ſtate would be in a 
ſtate of ſlavery, though under the very beſt form of delegated gu- 
vernment in the world. And thus, the citizens of a ſtate, as 
I ſaid before, may either enjoy a ſtate of civil liberty or may 
be enſlaved under any form of delegated government what. 


ever. Not that it is poſſible fot the citizens of a ſtate to Be 


enſlaved under any of theſe four different forms of govern- 
ment, or, under any other form of delegated government 


whatever, but through their own neglect: For, in every 


ſtate in the world, beſides the governors who are appoirited by 
the people, and who conſtitute the delegated government of 
the ſtate, there are alſo original governors of Divine appoint- 
ment, who conſtitute a republican government, or, what I 
have called an original government of the people, and theſe 
original governors being the citizens themſelves, and being 
alſo, by Divine authority, inveſted with a ſupreme power o- 
ver all their delegated governors, it is therefore impoſſible for 
the citizens of any ſtate to be enſlaved, under any form of de- 
legated government, but through their own neglect, or, to 
be enflaved, under any form of delegated government, but 
through their neglecting an effectual exerciſe of that ſupreme 
power and a proper dominion over all their delegated govertt- 
ors. I have here called the republican government of a peo- 
ple a Divine appointment, and I have ſo called it, becauſe 
this republican government of a people is certainly the very 
government Which St. Paul eſtabliſhed in every ſtate in the 
world when he commanded every ſon! to be ſubjeft unto the 
higher powers, And, the citizens of à ſtate are not only in- 
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veſted with a 1 power over all their delegated govern- 

ors, but, in the republican government of every ſlate in the 
world, infinite wiſdom has alſo given to every citizen an equal 
ſhare with his fellow-citizens in the ſupreme power with 
which thoſe republican. governments are inveſted, and has 
thereby given to every citizen an equal ſhare with his fellow- 


citizens in the ſupreme power of governing himſelf. ' And, 


as infinite wiſdom has thus given to every citizen of a ſtate 
an equal ſhare with his fellow-citizens in tbe ſupreme power 
of governing himſelf, it is therefote an incontrovertible truth, 
that, in the republican goyernment of a ſtate, or, in the ſu- 
preme power of governing a ſtate, a beggar in a ſtreet. is as 
much his own governor and his own legiſlator as a prince on 
athrone, And, in the republican government of this ſtate, 
the rich, the poor, the prince, the peer, the peaſant, and even 
the beggar in the ſtreet, are all placed on the very ſame level, 
they are all members of this republican government— 
they are all fellow-ſenators—:hey are all inveſted with an 
equal degree of power—they have all an equal ſhare in the 
ſupreme power with which this republican government is in- 
veſted—they have all an equal ſhare in the ſupreme power 
of governing themſelves, and ſo far every citizen of this ſtate 
is, in fact, his own governor and his own legiſlator— ſo far 
every citizen of this ſtate, and the pooreſt citizen, even a 
beggar in the ſtreet, is equal in power, dignity, and conſe- 
quence, to the prince on the throne, As to the great ine- 
quality of poter which is very diſtinguiſhable amongſt our fel- 
- Jow-citizens. In the paper on national and imperial govern- 
ment, I have ſaid, That it is in the ſubordinate power of go- 
verning, that the acquired rights of ſuperiority and ſubordi- 
nation are eſtabliſhed amongſt men. And,, as to the equality 
of power amongſt our fellow-citizens, In the ſame paper, I 
have alſo ſaid, L hat it is in the ſupreme power of governing, 
that the natural right of equality is continued amongſt men, 
even after they are aſſociated in a national ſtate, And, agiee- 


ably to this diſtinction between a ſupreme and a ſubordinata 


power 


-. 
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power of governing, and between a natural and an acquired 
right, in the- ſubordinate power of governing this ſtate, or, in 
the parliamentary government of this ſtate, the king, the 
tords, and the commioners, have an acquired and indiſputable | 
right to a ſuperiority over all their fellow-citizens, and it is 
the duty of every citizen to acknowledge their right to that 
ſuperiority—they have an acquired and - indiſputable right 
to a ſubordinate power of governing all the ſubjects of this 
ſtate, and it is the duty of every ſubject tamely to ſubmit to 
that ſubordinate power of governing, and tamely to ſubmit 
to the ſubordinate power of all our delegated and ſubordinate 
governors in parliament. But, in the ſupreme power of go- . 
verning this ſtate, or, in the republican , government, of 
the people, the loweſt rank of our ſe]low-citizens, the very 
beggars in the ſtreets, have a natural and indiſputable right to 
join with their fellow- citizens and fellow-ſenators in the ſu- 
preme power of commanding all our delegated and ſubordinate. 
governors in both houſes of parliament, and even our dele- 
gated and ſubordinate governor the prince on the throne— 
they have a natural and indiſputable right to an equality with 
all their fellow. citizens, and even citizens of the higheſt 
tank, in the republican government of the people, and it is 
the duty of every citizen to acknowledge their right to that 
equality—they have a natural and indiſputable right to 
ſtand on à level with the proudeſt of their fellow-citizens in 
the ſupreme power of governing the ſtate, and in the ſupreme 
power of governing themſelves; nor is there a citizen of this 
ſtate; of any deſcription whatever, who has not the ſame right 
to an equality with his fellow citizens of every deſcription in 
the republican government of the people, and in the ſupreme 
| power of governing the ſtate, and it is the duty of every de- 

legated and ſubordinate governor tamely to ſubmit to that ſu- 
preme power of governing, and tamely to ſubmit to the re- 
publican government of the people, And, however unpala- 
table this doCtrine of a republican government and theſe level- 
ling principles may be to thoſe, who, eithet by the acquire-. 
T 2 ment 
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ment of wealth, or, by the acquirement of ſubordinate powers, 
are, in thoſe reſpects, raiſed above their fellow-citizens, yet, 
let them remember, that the doctrine of a republican govern» 
ment is the doArine of St. Paul, and let them alſo remember, 
that in the republican government of this ſtate, every citizen 
of the ſtate is, by a Divine appointment, placed on the very 
ſame level with all his fellow- citizens - that in the ſupreme 
power of wry - this ſtate, every citizen of the ſtate is, by 
Divine authority, inveſted with an equal degree of that power, 
and is thereby ipveſted with an equal ſhare with all his fellow- 
citizens in the ſupreme power of governing himſelf, and that 
jt would therefore be the very height of human folly, not to 
call it a moſt unpardonable degree of arrogance, in any citi- 
zen of this ſtate, vainly to attempt to alter a level, or, vainly 
to attempt to deſtroy an equality, which infinite wiſdom has 
eſtabliſhed, And the ſame that has here been ſaid of the 
Britiſh ſtate may alſo be ſaid of all other ſtates, In every 
wh in the world, it is the duty of the ſubjects tamely to ſub- 
it to the ſubordinate power of their delegated governore, 
and it is alſo the duty of the delegated governors as tamely 
to ſubmit to the ſupreme power of the original governors, 
the people. For, as it was ſaid in the former paper on the 
ſupreme and the ſubordinate pawer of a ſtate, when St. Paul 
commanded every faul ie be fubjeft unto the higher powers, then, 
he gave to à people the very ſame degree of power over the de- 
legated governors of the ſtate, that St. Peter has given to the 
delegated governors of a ſtate, over the ſubjects of the ſtate, when 
he commanded all ſuhjects to ſubmit themſelves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's ſake ; whether it be to the king as ſupreme, 
or unto gevernery, as unto them that are ſent by him, And, tbere- 
fore, it is a Divine command, that the ſubjects of every ſtate 
in the world ſhall tamely ſubmit to the ſubordinate power of 
their delegated governors, and tbat the delegated governors 
of every fate in the warld ſhall alfo as tamely fubmit to the 
ſupreme power of the original governors, the people—ſhall 
os as "oy woe to the — government of 10 
: 1 pep e. 
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people, But, ſhould any ons ſtiil doubt the real exiſtence oi this 
republican government of the people, and alſo the viſible exiſt» 
ence of that government in this ſtate, let us conſider that caſe 
by placing the republican government ina comparative point of 
view with our parliamentary government, For inſtagoe hen 
the parliament is aſſembled, we may ſay, that there i is then a 
viſible exiſtence of the parliamentary governgent of this ſtate, 
And, in like manner-—when the aſſociates for the different 
counties are aſſembled, I ſhoulg ſay—when the M08T HON, 
OURABLE the aſſociates for the different counties are am- 
bled, we may alſo ſay, that there is then a viſible exiſtence 
of the republican government of this ſtate, And hen the 
parliament is prorogued, though we cannot ſay, that there is 
then a viſible exiſtence of the parliamentary government, yet, 
we cannot fairly deny the real exiſtence of that government | 
merely becauſe the parliament has prorogued its meetings. 
And, in like manaer—when the county aſſemblies are proto- 
gued, or, when the republican government is prorogued, - 
though we cannot ſay, that there i is then a viſible exiſtenes 
of the republican goverament, yet, we cannot fairly deny the 
rea] exiſtence of that government merely becauſe the republi - 
can government has prorogued its meetings, or, merely be- 
cauſe the county aſſemblies, which is the republican govern- 
ment of this ſtate, have proragued their meetings, And, as. 
to a diſſolution of both or either of theſe two governments, 
1 may here repeat what I ſaid before, on 4 fimiliar occaſion, 
and in nearly the ſame words. viz, That the republican g- 
vernment of this ſtate, or, the republican goyernment of the 
people, cannot be diſſolved, without a diſſolution of the ſtate, 
becauſe the republican government of the people is a Divine 
inſtitution, and that origin plainly declares its immortality : . 
But, the parliamentary government of this ſtate, or, the three 
branches of parliament, may be diſſolved, without a diſſolu- 
tion of the ſtate, becauſe the parliamentary government of 
the ſtate is only an buman inſfitution, and that origin as plain- 
ly declargs its mortality. So that, with reſpect to the exiſt- 
ence of te republican government df this ſtate, there i is an 


wall [mpoſſidiliry of the republican goreramant loſing 
Wc its 
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its exiſtence by a diſſolution, without a diſſolution of the 


7 


Kate, and, by the comparative view that we have taken of | 
the republican and the parliamentary governments, the exiſt- 


ence of the republican goverument of this ſtate appears to be R 


juſt as real and as viſible as the exiſtence of our parliamentaiy 


government, But, whatever may be the appearance, the fact | b 


is plainly this. viz. That the king, the lords, and the com- 


mons, do not conſtitute the whole of the civil government 


of this ſtate, nor are they inveſted with a full power of go- by 


verning the ſtate ; they only conſtitute a part of the civil go- 


vernment of the ſtate, and the leſs conſiderable part, being | 


only inveſted with a ſubordinate power of governing, and 
that it is theſe two diſtin& governments, viz, The republi- 


can government of the people, and the parliamentary govern- 


ment, which do jointly conſtitute the whole of the civil go- 


vernment of this ſtate, and the people being inveſted with a | 


ſupreme power, and the parliament with a ſubor inate power, 


that it is the people together with the king, the lords, and 


the commons, who are jointly inveſted with a full power of 


governing the ſtate, And, the diſtin offices or functions 
of theſe two diſtin governments are as plain, and as clear, 
as their diſtinct exiſtence,” For inſtance—The parliamentary 
government, by their ſubordinate power, may, and ought to 
govern the ſubjects. The republican government of the peo- 
ple, by their ſupreme power, may, and ought to govern the 
parliament, —The parliamentary goyernment, by their ſu- 


| bordinate power, may, and ought to correct and reſtrain the 


unruly appetites of all the ſubjects of this ſtate who are not 
in parliament.— The republican government of the people, 
by their ſupreme power, may, and ought to correct and re- 
ſtrain the unruly appetites of all the ſubjects of this ſtate who 
ace in parliament may, and ought to correct and reſtrain the 
unruly appetites of kings, lords, and commoners. The parli- 
amentary government, by their ſubordinate power, may, and 


ought to deſend the ſtate from the outrages of licentious ſub- 


jects.— The republican r of the people, by their 


ſupreme 
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b PIG power, may, and ought to defend the tate from the 
violence and more dangerous outrages of licentious govern- 
ors,—The parliamentary government, by their ſubordinate 
power, may, and ought to defend the ſtate from anarchy.— 
The republican government of the people, by theit ſupreme 
power, may, and ought to defend the ſtate from deſpotiſm. 
Thus, I think, the diſtin offices or functions of theſe two 
diſtinct governments may be very plainly and clearly diſtin- 
Suiſhed. And, ſhould it ever be the general opinion amongſt 
the citizens of this ſtate, that this republican government 
of the people ought to be ſupported, and effectually ſupport- 
ed, in the exerciſe of a ſupreme power over the parliament, 
in the exerciſe of a ſupreme power over the king, the lords, 
and the commons, I muſt beg leave to exhort, earneſtly to 
exhort, nay, humbly to entreat every citizen,. that he will 
be equally cateful, and equally ſolicitous, to ſuppott the par- 
liament in the exerciſe of their ſubordinate power over the 
ſubjects, and for this very obvious reaſon, becauſe the patlin- 
ment, as I ſaid before, is the only conſtitutional medium by 
which the people can exerciſe their power of governing. And, 
as the pariiament is the only conſtitutional medium by which 
the people can exerciſe their ſupreme power of governing, 
nothing can be more certain, than that by deſtroying. that 
medium you would thereby prevent the people from exerciſ- 
ing that power. Were you to deſtroy. the ſubordinate power 
of the parliament, it would be impoſſible. ſor the people to 
exerciſe the ſupreme power of governing withouteſtabliſhing 
another medium, that is, without eſtabliſhing another form 


of government ; and therefore, you muſt - ſupport the parlia- 


ment, as the only means by which you can poſſibly ſupport 
the people—you mult ſupport the ſubordinate power of the par- 
liament, as the only means by which you can poſſibly, under 
this form of government, ſupport. the. ſupreme power of the 
people - you muſt \ſupport the conſtitutional rights and pre- 
rogatives of the king you muſt ſupport all the three branches 
of parliament, the king, the lords, and the commons, in their 


reſpective 
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reſpective conſtitutional rights and prerogatives, as the only 
means by which you can poſſibly ſuppoft the natural rights 
and prerogatives of the people —as the only. means by which 
you can poſſibly ſupport this great prerogative of the people, 


viz. THE sUPREME POWER OF GOVERNING, 
Bat, to return to the plan for a new diviſion of counties, 


and thus far we have conſideted this plan merely as it affects 
the privilege of chooſing repreſentatives i in the houſe of com- 
mons and our civil rights, but I do not ſee the neceſlity of 
being obliged to confine the conſideration of this ſuppoſed 
divifion of couutles entirely to theſe objects. I believe it 
to be far from impoſſible to make it uſeful to the ſtate in 
other reſpedts, and convenient for other purpoſes. of go- 
vernment. For inſtance. —Were the aſſizes to be held in 
each of theſe county towns, then the eee in general 
would be nearer the ſeat of juſtice, for the convenience of the 
ſubjects. Or, Were the militia to be raiſed in theſe coun- 
ties, then, being in ſmaller. diſtricts, they might be mote 
eaſily aſſembled, on ſudden emergencies, for the ſafety of the 
fate, Indeed, with reſpect to aſſembling and regulating the mi- 
Iitia : Iaſtead of the preſent method of collecting the militia 
of a county from all the different parts of the county, were 
the militia to conſiſt of the ſettled inhabitants of the county 
towns, and of thoſe inhabitants only, then, the militia of each 
county would be always ſo far aſſembled that they would be 

in the ſame town, and might, without i inconveniency, be cal- 
led out once or twice a week to go through their military ex- 
erciſe, or, might be called out as often as would be neceſſary 
to make them as regular and as perfect in their exerciſe as a 
ſanding army, And, inſtead of diſbanding the militia every 
third year, were you to hold out ſuch terms to the common 
men as would induce them to enliſt into that ſervice for life, 
they would then always continue a regular body of men, on 
whoſe ſervices you might ſafely place your dependence, 
ſhould they ever be wanted for any real ſervice. , And, pet- 
Haps a very numerous, well regalated, and well diſciplined 
militia, 


— 
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militia, in London, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Briſtol, Liver- 
pool, Whitehaven, Newcaſtle, Hull, and ſome other ſea- port 
towns, for the purpoſe of defending this iſland againti the in- 
vaſion of foreign enemies, and conſiſting of ſuch anumber of 
men as the people might think neceſſary and ſufficient for that 


purpoſe ; and alſo a very ſmall, but well regulated militia, in 


every- other county town, conſiſting of only ſuch a number 
of men as might be thought neceſſary for the ſafety of each 


county, or, conſiſting of only ſuch a number of men as might 


be thought neceſſary to ſupport the civil magiſtrates in the 
execution of laws, and thereby to defend every county from 
the danger of mobs and inſurrections, Iſay, perhaps a mili- 
tia under theſe or ſuch like regulations might be the beſt and 

the cheapeſt method of defending this ſtate againſt both fo- 
reign and domeſtic enemies. As to your defence againſt the 
invaſion of foreign enemies, At preſent, 1 believe, Your na- 
vy is conſidered as your beſt ſecurity againſt ſuch invaſions. 

But are you not dependent on foreign nations for your naval 

ſtores ?—And as long as that is the caſe Where is your in- 
dependency? You cannot be totally independent of other 
nations without eſtabliſhing ſuch a defence as is entirely 
within your own power, The eſtabliſhment of a mili- 
tia is entirely within your own power. . And, I believe i it to 


be not only poſſible, but that it would not be a very difficult 


matter, by a very numerous, well regulated, and well. diſci- 
plined militia, to render Great Britain, with .reipe& to her 


defence againſt other nations, totally independent of the 


whole world. And, as to the number of men to be raiſed in 


each county town, let us ſuppoſe the number to be in this 
proportion, viz. 


Private Men. | Private Men. 

In Berwick, 1,000 Brought over 21,060 
Wooler, 20 In Carliſle, 30 
Wor kworth, 20 Newcaſtle, 2,000 
Billingham, 20 -Hexham, 20 
1,060 34110 
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Private Men, 

' Brought over 3,110 
In Kirkoſwald, 20 
| Whitehaven, 2,000 
Keſwick, 20 
Durham, 30 
Appleby, 20 
Stockton, 20 
_ Kendal, - 20 
Whitby, 1,000 
Richmond, 20 
Lancaſter, 1,000 

- Kirby Moorſide, 20 
Scarborough, 1,000 
Rippon, 20 
Settle, 20 
Vork, 30 
Preſton, 20 
Leeds, 50 
Blackburn, 20 
Hallifax, 30 
Selby, 20 
Hull, 4, ooo 
Liverpool, 6,000 
Warrington, 30 

_ Mancheſter, 100 
* Doncaſter, 20 
Grimſby, 20 
Gainſborough, 20 
Sheffield, > 
Northwich, 20 
Cheſter, 30 
Alford, 20 

| 18,780 
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Brought over, . 18,780 
In Cheſterfield, 20 
Lincoln, Ms 
Namptwich, 20 
Boſton, 1,000 
Nottingham, 20 
Derby, 20 
Burnham, 20 
Stafford, 20 
Shrewſbury, 30 
Litchfield, 20 
Bridgnorth, 20 
Okeham, 20 
Lynn, 20 
Yarmouth, 1,000 
Lieceſter, 20 
Birmingham, 100 
Peterborough, 20 
Norwich, 50 
Ludlow, a 
Coventry, 30 
Warwick, 20 
Brandon, 20 
Southwald, 20 
Worceſter, 30 
Huntingdon, 20 
Hereford, 20 
Northampton, 20 
Cambridge, 20 
St. Edmundſbury, 20 
Bedford, 20 
Ipſwich, 1,000 
22,490 


Stow, 
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Brought over 22,499 Brought over 37,880 
la Stow, 20 In Portſmouth, 6,000- 
Monmouth, 20 Newport, in the Ie 
Gloceſter, 30 [of Wight, 1, ooo 
Buckingham, 20 Southampton, 20 
Colcheſter, 20 Marlborough, 20 
Newport, in Mon- Saliſbury, 20 
| [monthſbire, 20 Poal, 1,000 
Berkley, 20 Warminſter, 20 
Ayleſbury, 20 Bath, 30 
Hertford, 20 Stalbridge, 20 
Oxford, 20 Dorcheſter, 20 
Chelmsford, 20 Wells, 20 
Weſtminſter, 6, ooo Briſtol, 6, doo 
London, 6,000 Bridgwater, 20 
Rocheſter, 20 Wellington, 20 
Canterbury, 20 Eren, 20 
Dover, 2,000 Dunſter, 20 
Rye, | 1,000 Hatherley, 20 
Tunbridge, 20 Dartmouth, 1,00 
Newhaven, 1,000 Plymouth, 6,000 
| Horſham, 20 Launceſton, 20 
Guilford, 20 Hartland, 1,000 
Chicheſter, 20 Bodmin, 20 
Reading, 20 Falmouth, 1,000 
Wincheſter, 20 Penſance,  _ 20 
37,880 61,210 


AND, it ſhould be here obſerved, that as this militia would 
conſiſt of the ſettled inhabitants of their reſpective towns, 
and would not be raiſed for the purpoſes of either garriſon 
duty or foreign ſervice, but would be raiſed for the expreſs 
purpoſes of defending this tate againſt the invaſion of foreign 
V eg enemies, 


as 4 
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enemies, and againſt mobs and inſurrections at home, they - 


ought not to be called upon to leave their families, their own 


| houſes, and their own homes, on any other occaſions, or, on 


any other pretence whatſoever, A militia ought not to dance 
round the kingdom like marching regiments, without a real 
or even an apparent cauſe, as ſuch a practice will always pre- 
vent both officers and commen men, of the moſt reputable 
kind, from engaging in that ſervice, and will thereby obvi- 
ate the very end of the inſtitution. * And as I have now men- 
tioned the internal policy of this nation, before I finiſh my 
political budget, I beg leave to trouble the reader with ſome 
obſervations on the public funds, —At preſent, the circulation 
of all the public funds is confined to the city of Londn, The 
intereſt on the whole ſtock, which is ſome millions per annum, 
muſt be paid there, and the principal, whenever it changes 
hands, muſt be there transferred, which is making London the 
only place of general circulation both of principal and inter- 
eſt, and thereby confining the ſupport of public credit to that 
limited circulation : but ſuppoſe theſe funds, inſtead of being 
confined to London, were eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner, and 
by the ſame authority, in every town-mentioned in this map, 
allowing every perſon who is poſſeſſed of ſtock, to tranſpoſe * 
that ſtock from London to any of theſe places, and afterwards, 
to allow the ſtoek to be transferred from one perſon to another, 
in any of theſe branches, the ſame as in London, then, that 
more. extenſive and geneial circulation of the public ſtock, 


would certainly be productive of a more extenſive and general 


ſupport of the public credit. And ſuch an eſtabliſhment as 
this, would not complicate and perplex the buſineſs, were the - 
buſineſs to be regulated by this reſtriction, viz. that the pro- 


prietors of ſtock {hall only be allowed to tranſpoſe that ſtock 


from Londen 10 any of theſe places, or, from any of theſe pla- 


ces back to London, but that they ſhall not be allowed to tranſ- 
Poſe ſtock from one branch to another! for, as in the natural 
body, the blood is confined to fuch channels, that it can only 
flow from the heart to the extqrcuitics, and from the extremi- 
„ * 06-404 (9 th log 2 $40 W 8 ties 
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ties back to the heart; ſo, in the political body, the lock 
ought alſo to be confined to ſuch channels, that it could o 
flow from the fountain to the branches, and from the branches 
back to the fountain; by which means, theſe branches could 
never be productive of the leaſt confuſion in the public ac- 
counts, as the officers at the fountain might then always know 
exactly the quantity of ſtock that} is in each branch, which 
would enable the & t all times to know with certainty how 
to provide for the divi ends, And, at preſent, the intereſt on 
the ſtock is paid by taxes impoſed indiſcriminately on þo 
the rich and the poor, an and the poor of this kingdom, who 
conſequence cannot be proprietors of ſock, and cannot there · 
by receive in the intereſt of that ſtock any part of the money 
which they have paid in taxes, are, notwithſtanding that cir» 
eumſtance, obliged to pay their proportion of thoſe taxes. 
Neither can the poor deriye any advantage from the circum- 
ſtance of the public funds being a convenient lodgement, if it 
is only a temporary lodgement, for private property, for they 
have no private property to lodge ; z and yet, by the taxes 
which are now impoſed on the poor, they are thereby com- 
pelled to ſupport thoſe public funds from which they can de- 
rive no advantage. And, what is worſe than that, a very 
conſiderable proportion of the interelt on ſtock. is. now paid , 


to foreigners, who are allowed to be proprietors of this ſtock, 
and Great Britain is of conſequence drained of all that money 


to be expended in foreign nations. A public debt, you re- 
gulated, and thus conducted, and eſpecially when we con- 
fider the enormity of the debt, may well be called a national 
burthen, and a' national load, But, inſtead of thus conduct- 
ing this immenſe public debt, let'us ſuppoſe the intereſt on 
that debt to be paid by taxes Impoſed ſafely on the rich, and for 
that purpoſe, I ſhall; at the end of thiz pamphlet, mention 
ſome taxes which might perhaps enable the people to confine 
the future payment of taxes folel to the rich.” And, let us al- 
ſo ſuppoſe no foreigners to be allowed to be proprietors of this 
ſock, and for that purpoſe, I ſhall alſo ſtate thoſe taxes on 
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the rich at ſuch extravagant rates, as would be ſure, with egco- 
nomy in the expenditure of the public, wealth, to produce a 
ſuperfluity of that wealth. And, perhaps this ſuperfluity- of 
the public wealth, together with the money which might alſo 
de raiſed by the ſale of all the crown lands in the king- 
dom, and by all the crowns lands in the kingdam, 
1 mean, not only ſuch of the erown lands as have never yet 
been appropriated to the uſe of individuals, but alſo ſuch of 
the crown lands as have, at any time, through the ignorance 


of former kings, been giyen ard granted to individuals, and 


articularly ſuch of the crown lands as have been given and 
granted to þodies corporate, becauſe the crown lands are the 
property of the people, and becauſe it is impoſſible for any 
king to have a right to give and grant the people's property 
toindividua's, I ſay, perhaps this ſuperfluity of the public wealth 
ariſing from the enormous taxes on the rich which the reader 
will meet with at the end of this pamphlet, together with the 
money which might alſo be raiſed by the ſale of all the crown 


lands in the kingdom, would enable the people to purchaſe 


all the ſtock which is now in the hands of foreigners, and 
thereby to confine the future payment of the intereſt on ſtock 
to your fellow- citizens, and which would of conſequence 
ſecure the expenditure of that money at home, And, after 
we have thus ſuppoſed the proprietorſhip of ſtock to be con- 
fined to your fellow-citizens, and have alſo ſuppoſed the in- 


tereſt on that ſtock to be paid ſolely by the rich, as theſe enor- 


mous taxes on the rich might alſo enable the people to reduce 


the remaining ſtock, which would then be in the hands of your 


ſellow-citizens, to a very moderate ſum ; let us next ſuppoſe 
this remaining moderate ſum to be ſpread all over the king» 
dom, agreeably to this plan of eſtabliſhing branches for the 
public funds in every county town, which branches would 
certainly conſtitute a great many very convenient repoſitories 
of wealth, where the citizens at large might always ſafely 
lodge their wealth, from the time of acquiring that wealth, 

to the time of diſpoſing of it in the purchaſe of lands or other 
property, and then, under ſuch regulations, inſtead of calling 
this 
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this remaining moderate ſum, @ national evil, and à nat 
burthen, perhaps it might be more properly called, a zationat 
good, and à national bleſſing, 

As to the advantage that government would receive from 
ſuch an inſtitution as this, nothing can be plainer, than that 
by eſtabliſhing branches for the circulation of the public funds, 
in every county town here mentioned, you would moſt cer- 
tainly raiſe the price of ſtock, and improve the public credit, 
by introducing a great many new purchaſers of ſtock ; who ae 
now diſcouraged trom buying it, on account of the many 
| difficulties that attend the buying of ſtock, by thoſe who live 
at a great diſtance from the market: for if the ſums be large, 
the danger of truſting agents, is noſmall objection, and if they 
are only ſmall ſums, to that conſideration muſt be Added, ſome- 
times the want of agents, and always the great expence of 
making imall purchaſes, T hefe objections, taken together, 
amount almoſt to an abſolute precluſion of ſmall ſums that 
are at a great diſtance from Landen. But if theſe obſticles 
were either removed or leſſened, and people at a diſtance from 
London were allowed other markets, were they might with 
more ſafety and conveniency purchaſe ſtock, and where they 
might not only ſee the tranſaction themſelves without truft= 
ing to a broker, but afterwards might alſo receive the intereſt 
of that ſtock with their own hands, without being at the ex. 
pence of an agent; then theſe advantages would moſt cer. 
tainly introduce a great many new purchaſers of ſtock, 
which would as certainly raiſe the price of it, and thereby 
materially ſtrengthen the hands of government, And as 
to the advantage that indiyiduals would receive from ſuch an 
inititution as this, it is no more than common juſtice, to 
ſpread theſe advantages of the circulation of ſtock, amongſt 
thoſe who muſt ſhaie in its burthen as a national load. 
Now, ſhould the public think it not only reaſonable thus to 
' accommodate thoſe who live at a diſtance from the capital, 
but that it is alſo neceſſary to improve the ſtrength of public 
eredit, by widening the baſis of this immenſe ſuperſiructure 
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of public debt ; though I have here only mentioned: Eng- 
land, yet the ſame reaſons would hold with equal force, 
and it would be productive of the very ſame effects, both 
public and private, were there a ſtil] further extention of this 


plan to ſome proper towns in Wales and Scotland. 


As to the choice that I have made of ſome of the ſmaller 
towns which are mentioned in this map, in that reſpect, I own 
the plan to be imperfect, indeed it is next to impoſſible that 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, - not having been in every part of 
the kingdom to know which are the propereſt towns; but if 
the principle of the plan for chooſing repreſentatives in par- 
liament be approved of, any particular towns may eaſily be 
changed, and their number either leſlened or increaſed at the 


pleature of the people, without the leaſt deviation from the 


principle of equal iſing the privilege of choofing repreſenta- 
tives in parliament ; and I ſhall. acknowledge it as a favour, 
if gentlemen who are better acquainted than I am with all 


the different parts of this kingdom, will be ſo obliging as to 


change the improper towns, and to alter and correct the plan 
at their own pleaſure, | . 

Trvs much for the W government of Great Britain 
with reſpect to her civil government, which is one branch, 
but not the only branch of the internal government of this 
ſtate, The words internal government which I have uſed in 
the title of this paper, are as juſtly applicable to the eccleſi- 
aſtical as to the civil government of this ſtate, and there is 
perhaps as much reaſon; and as great a neceflity, for a refor- 
mation in the eccleſiaſtical as in the civil government of the 
Kate, | | 

Now, the evils which are moſt generally complained of in 
the eccleſiaſtical government of this ſtate, are theſe : 

I. AN unequal and inconvenient divifioa of the * into 
parochial diſtrifts or circuits. 

II. AN unequal and inconvenient diviſion of the FR into 
epiſcopal diſtricts or circuits, 

III. An 
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III. Ax unequal and inconvenient diviſion of the ſtate in- 
to two archiepiſcopal diſtricts or circuits, 

IV. AN unpopular and often litigeous mode of providing 
for the clergy by a revenue ariſing from tythes. 

V. AND an unreaſonable partiality in the diſtribution of 
the revenue of the church amongſt her clergy. 

Tusk are, I think, the evils which are moſt generally com- 
plained of in the eccleſiaſtical government of this ſtate, And, 
far be it from me to pretend to point out ſat ĩsfactory or ſuffi- 
cient remedies for theſe evils. I acknowledge my incapacity 
to do it. - But, at the ſame time, impreſſed with a deſire of 
endeavouring at leaft to promote the real intereſt and welfare 
of the church, I am thereby induced again to ſolicit the read- 
ers patience while I add a few words on this ſubje& ; not con- 
ſidering any thing that I am capable of ſaying on ſo difficult 
a ſubject as being worthy even of the name of a propoſition, 


but conſidering it merely as a hint to the public ſhould they 


think it worth their notice, | 
As to the preſent unequal and inconvenient diviſion of the 
fate into parochial diſtricts qr circuits, Inſtead of the pre- 


ſent diviſion of pariſhes, were we to ſdppoſe a new divſion of 


pariſhes to be made in the fame manner that we have already 
ſuppoſed a new diviſion of counties to be made, and that is, 
by fixing upon certain churches and chapels, or by fixing 
upon the principal churches and chapels in England and 
Wales to be parochial churches, and all the other churches 
and chapels to be chapels of eaſe. And, as in the new divi- 
ſion of counties, we have ſuppoſed every county town to be 
the centre of a county, and every county to conſiſt of all the 
townſhips that lay the neareſt to the county town, unleſs im- 
paſſable rivers, or ſome other reaſon, make it more convenient 
to throw ſome particular townſhips into other counties, on 
account of the eaſter acceſs that the inhabitants of thoſe town- 
ſhips might have to ſome other county town. So, in the new 
diviſion of pariſhes, were we to ſuppoſe every parochial church 
to be the centre of a pariſh, and every pariſh to conſiſt of all 
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the lands that lay the neareſt to the parochial church, unleſs 
impaſſable rivers, or ſome other reaſon, make it more conve- 
nient to throw ſome particular lands into other pariſhes, on 
account of the eaſier acceſs that the inhabitants might have 
to ſome other parochial church, then, would not ſuch a new 
diviſion of the ſtate into parochial diſtricts or circuits be more 
equal and more convenient than the preſent diviſion ? 

As to the preſent unequal and inconvenient diviſion of the 
ſtate into epiſcopal diſti ĩcts or circuits, Inſtead of the preſent 
diviſion, were we to ſuppoſe a new diviſion of epiſcopal diſ- 
tricts to be made in the ſame manner that we have already 
ſuppoſed a new diviſion of counties and pariſhes to be made. 
And, for this purpoſe, we mult alſo ſuppoſe twenty-four towns 
in England and Wales, at nearly equal diſtances, to be fixed 
upon as the places of reſidence for the twenty-four biſhops, and 
each town to be a centre- town of a diſtinct dioceſs, and every 
dioceſs to conſiſt of all the pariſhes that lay the neareſt to the 
centre-town, or, the biſhop's place of reſidence, unleſs im- 
paſſable rivers, or ſome other reaſon, make it more convenient 
to throw ſome particular pariſhes into another dioceſs, on ac- 
count of the eaſier acceſs that the pariſhioners might have to 
ſome other centre- town, or, the place of reſidence of ſome 
other biſhop, then, would not ſuch a new diviſion of the ſtate 
into epiſcopal diſtriẽts or circuits be more equal and more 
convenient than the preſent diviſion ? 

As to the preſent unequal and inconvenient diviſion of the 
ſtate into two archiepiſcopal diſtricts or circuits. Inſtead of 
the preſent diviſion, were we to ſuppoſe the twelve moſt ſouth- 

ern epiſcopal diſtricts to conſtitute the ſee of the archbiſhop 
of the ſouthern department, and the twelve moſt northern 
epiſcopal diſtricts to conſtitute the ſee of the archbiſhop of 
the northern department, then, would not ſuch a new divi- 
ſion of the ſtate into two archiepiſccpal diſtricts or circuits 
be more equal and more convenient than the preſent diviſion ? 
But, the reſidence of the two archbiſhops ought to be always 
in the capital, for the purpoſe of having an immediate inter- 
courſe 
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courſe with the civil government of the ftate whenever the 


government of the church ſhould require it, becauſe the ecleſia- 
ſtical government of the ſtate is, and ought to be ſubordinate 
to, and dependent on the civil government of the ſtate, 
And, the people being the ſupreme head of that civil govern- 
ment, this doctrine of the eccleſiaſtical being ſubordinate to 
the civil government is placing the government of the church 
where it may perhaps be placed with the moſt fafety, or how- 
ever where it ought to be placed, and that is, in ths people, 
and not in the clergy, 

As to the preſent mode of providing for the icky by a 
revenue ariſing from tythes. Inſtead of the preſent mode, 
were we to ſuppoſe the clergy to quit their preſent . hold of 
the ſod, and not only to give up and relinquiſh, in favour of 
the reſpectire landholders, their claim and title to all tythes, 
but alſo to give up and relinquiſh, in favour of the people, 
or, what would be the ſame thing, to give up and relinquiſh, 
jn favour of the parliament, their claim and title to all church 
or glebe lands, and in lieu thereof, were we to ſuppoſe the 
people of England and Wales, by an a& of parliament, or 
rather, by a declaration of parliament, not only to pledge 
their eſtates to the church for the punctual and full payment 


of the miniſters of all the churches and chapels in England 


and Wales that are now legally eſtabliſhed, but alſo to pledge 
their eſtates to the church for the punctual and full payment 
of the miniſters of all the churches and chapels that may, at 
any time hereafter, be built and legally eſtabliſhed, and that 
the payment to each and every miniſter ſhall be made agreea- 
bly to ſuch legal ſtipends of the reſpective miniſters as will 
be ſpecified in the next article, Were we, I ſay, to ſuppoſe 
both the people and the clergy reſpectively to adopt theſe 
meaſures, ſuch a tranſaction would be, in fact, a contract be- 
tween the people and the clergy—ſuch a tranſaction would be, 
in fact, a purchaſe made by the people of all the tythes and 
glebe lands, and a pledge of their eſtates to the church as the 
payment for that purchaſe, And, to enable the people to ful- 
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fil their contract with the cleryy, or, to enable the people to 
pay this purchaſe-money, were we to ſuppoſe the people to 
eſtabliſh a ſcale of rank in this ſtate, and to oblige all perſons 
who are honoured with certain degrees of rank to pay a fixed 
ſum of money to the ſtate for thoſe honours agreeably to the 
plan which is annexed to this pamphlet, were we, I ſay, to 
ſuppoſe the people to eſtabl.ſh ſuch a ſcale of rank, perhaps 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment might raiſe a ſufficient revenue for the 
ſupport of the church, without loading the ſtate with either 
tythes or taxes of any kind whatever, except ſuch a voluntary 
tax as is here mentioned in this ſuppoſed ſcale of rank, And, 
ſhould the revenue ariſing from this voluntary tax exceed the 
expenditure in the church, the ſurplus to be carried into the 
public treaſure, for the ſervice of the flate, And, ſhould the 
revenue arifing from this voluntary tax be inſufficient for the 
expenditurc in the church, the deficiency to be taken out of 
the public treaſure, becauſe the people, on a ſuppoſition of 


their having made this contract with the clergy, have, by an 


act of parliament or contract, pledged their eſtates to the 
church for the punctual and full payment of. ſuch legal ſtip- 
ends of the reſpective miniſters as are to be ſpecified in the 
next article; and therefore, the people, or their agents the 
parliament, are thereby legally bound to the church for the 
payment of that money, from whatever tax or tax2s the money 
may be raiſed, Now, admitting ſuch a meaſure as this to 
take place, then, would ſuch a meafure endanger the preſent 
religious eſtabliſhment, and particularly the preſenteſlabliſhed, 

a id truly valuable, becauſe they are truly rational moCes of 
taith?— Would the church be in danger, by weakening the 
ſecurity cf the clergy as to their temporal proviſion ? 

AND, as to the preſent partiality in the diftribution of the 
revenue of the church amongſt her clergy, | Inſtcad of the 
pieſent diſtiibution of that revenue, were we to ſuppoſe the 
revenue of the church, ariſing from her contract with the 
pro! e, as mentioned in the former article, to be (diſtributed 

g yvernment amonet tht clergy, without charge or deduc- 
ö tion, 
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tion, in theſe proportions, viz. to each of the two arch- 
biſhops C. 5000, per annum, and to each and every biſhop 
L. zooo, per annum. And, with teſpect to the inferior 
clergy, as the duty of a miniſter of a very large church, and 
a very numerous congregation, is certainly more difficult, 
than the duty of a miniſter of a ſmall church, and a leſs numes 
rous cqngregation, and as it is certairfly reaſonable, that the 
ſtipends of theſe inferior clergy ſnould bear ſome degree of 
proportion to the difficulty of their duty, let us therefore 
ſuppoſe the ſtipends of all the inferior clergy to be in theſe 
proportions, viz. to each and every miniſter of any church 
or chapel, where the congregation uſually conſiſts of fewer 
than four hundred perſons, C. 300, per annum—to each 
and every miniſter of any church or chapel, where the con- 


gregation uſually conſiſts of more than four hundred perſons, 


and fewer than eight hundred perſons, . 400, per annum 
—to each and every miniſter of any church or chapel, 

where the congregation uſually conſiſts of more than eight 
hundred perſons, and fewer than twelve hundred perſons, 
L. 5o0, per annum, and—to each and every miniſter of 
any church or chapel, where the congregation - uſually con- 
fiſts of more than twelve hundred perſons, £.600, per an- 
num. And, as many pariſhes would, ever after this new di- 
viſion of pariſhes, be ſo large, and the pariſhioners ſo nume- 
rous, that one miniſter would be inſufficient for the duties of 
the church, and as the congr egations of even | ſome chapels 
of eaſe might alſo be ſo numerous that one miniſter would be 
inſufficient for the duties of thoſe chapels, in all ſuch 
churches and chapels, the rectors and miniſters to be allowed 
one or more curates or aſfliſtant-miniſters at the diſcretion of 
the biſhop of the dioceſs, and theſe curates, or, theſe aſſiſtant- 
miniſters, to be alſo paid their ſtipends by government, viz, 
to each and every curate or aſſiſtant-miniſter the very 
ſame ſtipend as the incumbent, becauſe the curates would be 
ſure to have their full ſhare of the duty, and becauſe the 


cy of all curates is as difficult as the duty of the | incum- 
| dents. 
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bents. And, as the rectors and miniſters of all the churches 
and chapels would then be amply provided for, or would be 
however, in general, much better provided for than they are 
at preſent, in conſideration of that more ample proviſion, 
the rectors and miniſters of all churches and chapels to relin- 
Quiſh their claim to ſurplice-fees and emoluments of all other 
kinds whatſoever. And, if there are any chapels ſo extreme- 
Jy ſmall, or ſo little frequented, that the people would not 
chooſe to be at the expence of ſupporting their miniſters, 
would it not be better for the, ſtate, that theſe very ſmall 
chapels ſhould either be provided for by ſome other means, 
or even diſcontinued, than that they ſhould ſtand in the way of 
a general reform? As to the very high ſtipends which are 
here mentioned for all the inferior clergy, it is with a view 
to a ſuppoſition which the reader will find mentioned in the 
plan for a ſcale of rank that I have here mentioned thoſe 
very high ſtipends. And, in that plan the reader will find a 
ſuppoſition of all the livings in the church being bereafter 
diſpoſed of by public ſale to the higheſt bidder, and on this 
ſuppoſition, as the purchaſe-money for thoſe livings would be 
ſure to increaſe in proportion to the increaſe of the ſtipends 
to the miniſters, it is far from impoſſible, it is even probable, 
that, by ſuch a mode of diſpoſing of the livings in the church, 
the income to the ſtate, ariſing from the ſale of thoſe livings, 
would always bear ſuch a degree of proportion to the expen- 
diture by ſtipends to the miniſters, as not to render the 
church an unreaſonable burthen on the ſtate, at whatever 
rates the people might chooſe to fix the ſtipends of all the 
miniſters, And, with reſpect to ſuch miniſters as might, in 
Caſe of vacancies, ſucceed the preſent incumbents, though a 
very high ſtipend would certainly increaſe the purchaſe. mo- 
ney to thoſe ſucceeding miniſters, yet, it could not increaſe 
that purchaſe-money beyond their own will and pleaſure, as 
they would always have it at their own option, whether 
they would, or would not, make the purchaſe, And, 
with reſpect to the preiznt miniſters, were theſe very high 
| | | ſtipends 
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ſtipends for all the inferior clergy to be really eſtabliſhed, 
the advantage to the inferior clergy is ſo obvious that it is 
almoſt needleſs to mention it, and the advantage would al- 
ſo be as great as it is obvious. And, as a further and ne- 
ceſſary ſupport of the church, we ſhould alſo ſuppoſe the 
clerks of all theſe churches and chapels to be included in 
this contract between the church and the people, and theſe 
clerks alſo to be paid their ſtipends by government, viz. to 
each and every clerx of any church or chapel in which there 
is only one miniſter {.100, per annum, —to each and 
every clerk of any church or chapel in which there are two 
miniſters £.150, per annum, and—to each and every 
clerk of any church or chapel in which there are more than 
two miniſters { 200, per annum, and theſe clerkſhips to be alſo 
diſpoſed of by public ſale to the higheſt bidder. And, as the 


clerks of all the churches and chapels would then be ſuf- 


ciently provided for, theſe clerks alſo to relinquiſh their claim 
to fees and perquiſites of all kinds whatſoever. And, ſhould 
it be thought neceſſary, organiſts and choriſters, with ſuitable 
ſtipends, might alſo be included in this contract between the 
church and the people. Now, admitting the revenue of the 
church to be thus diſtributed, then, would not ſuch a diſ- 
tribution of the revenue of the church be a leſs degree of 
partiality than the preſent diſtribution of that revenue ?— 
Would not ſuch a diſtribution of the revenue of the church 
be more conſiſtent with the principle of reaſon, more conſiſt. 
ent with the principle of juſtice, either commutative or diſ- 
tributive, and more conſiſtent with the ſacred doctrine of 
every labourer being worthy of bis hire than the preſent diftri- 
bution of that revenu: ? 

THESE are the hints, for I dare not call them by a more 
reſpectable name, theſe are, I ſay, the hints on eccleſiaſtical 
government which I have been induced to offer to the pub- 
lic: Nor have I done it without ſome degree of reluctance, 


conſcious 
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conſcious that they will be thought by many to be inſuffi · 
cient and inadequate to the evils: Neither can it be denied, 
that a more equal diſtribution of the revenue of the church 
would not be promoting a general good without injuring in- 
dividuals. And indeed I may ſay the ſame of ſome of the 
meaſures which are mentioned in this pamphlet reſpeCting the 
civil government of this ſtate, and that thoſe meaſures alſo are 
plainly founded on the very ſame principle of endeavouring 
to promote a general good though even at the expence of in- 
Juring individuals, And, in purſuing this object of a gene- 
tal good both in church and ſtate, ſorry I am that it is not 
in my power to point out ſuch meaſures as would be ſatisfac- 
tory to the whole without being offenſive to individuals— 
forry I am that it is not in my power to point out ſuch un- 
exceptionable meaſures as would be productive of a general 
£##d without the alloy the painful alloy of partial evil. 


APPEND A & k. 


N the liturgy of the church of England the king is re- 

peatedly diſtinguiſhed by the title of a ſovereign, and in 
the former pamphlet on government 1 have as repeated] y de- 
nied the ſovereignty of the king, only calling the king a ſu- 


bordinate ſovereign, and an imaginary ſovereign, and have - 


aſſerted that the real ſovereignty i is in the people, And, if it 


is true, that the king is not a real ſovereign, inſtead of con- 


ſidering it as a compliment to the king, I ſhould rather think 
it an affront to the king, to call him a ſovereign, and to con- 
tinue the mockery of a title where there is not the reality. 


And, in ſix or ſeven different parts of the public ſervice, - 


there are prayers and ſupplications particularly/ for the king 
diſtin from the other two branches of parliament, diſtinct 
from the peers and the commoners : But, excepting that the 
nobility are once mentioned in the litany, there are no prayers 
particularly forthe peers diſtin from the commoners and the 
king, neither are there any prayers particularly for the com- 
moners diſtinct from the peers and the king, in any part of the 
public ſervice. This circumſtance to be ſure cannot be con- 
ſidered as an affront to the king: But—may not this partiality 


to the king be confidered as a diſreſpeR, if it is not called 


an affront, to the peers and the commoners ?—may not this 
public ſlight ſhewn to the peers and the commoners have a ten- 
dency to alienate the hearts of our fellow-citizens from their 


duty of allegiance and loyalty tothe peers and thecommoners ?— 


may not this partiality to the king have a tendency to alienate 
the hearts of our fellow-citizens from that equal degree of al- 
legiance and loyalty which we certainly owe to all the three 

Y branches 
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branches of parliament } And, as the conſtitution has cer- 
tainly eſtabliſhed an equality in all the three branches of par- 
liament may not this partiality to the king be conſidered as 
repugnant to the principles of the conſtitution ? Indeed, were 
there to be prayers particularly for each of the thtee branches 
of parliament, the public ſervice might be too much m_— 
ened by ſuch a form of prayer: But, that- objection might be 
eaſily removed by including all the three branches of parlia- 
ment in the ſame prayers ; which would not lengthen the ſer- 
vice; nor would it be a juſt cauſe of offence to any of the 
three branches of parliament, were they to be all included in 
the ſame prayers.” And, ſuch a. form of prayer would not 
beſpeak an unreaſonable partiality to any of the three branches 
of parliament—ſuch a form of prayer would not alienate the 
hearts of our fellow- citizens from their duty of allegiance and 
loyalty to any of thoſe three branches. Oo theſe principles, 
therefore, I ſhall here tranſcribe thoſe prayers and ſupplicati- 
ons which the preſent eſtabliſhment has applied particularly 
to the king, and ſhall ſuppo/e the ſame prayers and ſupplica- 
tions to be made in fayour of all the three branches of parlia- 
ment jointly, to be made in favour of the peers, the common- 
ers, and the king. And I alſo beg leave to add a prayer to pre- 
ſerve the public peace by the obſervance of St. Paul's com- 
enand of ſubjeftion unto the higher powers, And, as the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution (were they to be obſerved) or, as 
«he principles of this pamphlet (were they to be adopted) 
might poſſibly lead to an alteration in the preſent eſtabliſhed 
form of prayer, I hope the reader will not think it an impro- 
priety to tranſcribe theſe prayers, together with ſome verbal 
alterations, in this appendage to the pamphlet, and to place 
theſe ſacred and ſolemn prayers under the fame cover with a 
trifling political pamphlet. 

As to the Creed of St. Athanaſius, though that creed has 
not the leaſt connexion with the principles of this pamphlet, 
yet, as many perſons do not approve of it in its preſent form; 
IL ſhall therefore ne tranſcribe that creed with ſome alteratir 
ons, 


N 
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ons, hoping, by thoſe. alterations, to ſtate it in a leſs excepti- 
er. 


* 
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| e the Year, 


is Abſalution. 


LMIGHTY God, the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, who lamenteth the death of a fi ner, and re- 
Joiceth when a wicked man turneth away from his wickedneſs 
that he may live ; and who hath given authority to his mi- 
niſters, to declare and pronounce to his people, being 
penitent, the Abſolution and Remifſion of their Sins: He 
pardoneth and abſolveth all thoſe who truly repent, and un- 
feignedly believe his holy Goſpel, Wherefore let us beſeech 
him to grant us true repentance, and his Holy Spirit, that 
thoſe things may pleaſe him which we do at this time, and 
that the reſt of our life may be pure and holy; fo that at the 
laſt we may come to his eternal joy, through W Chriſt 
our Lord. dne. 8 | 
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Aſier the Lord's Prayer. 
Prieſt. O Lord, enlighten our minds ; 
| People, And our joyſul hearts ſhall praiſe thy Name. 
Pri:ft., O God, make ſpeed to ſave u:? 
People, O Lord, make haſte to help us, 


8 
Te Deum laudamus. 
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When thou tookeſt upon thee to deliver man: thou alſo 
tookeſt upon thee the nature of man. 7 
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O Lord, in thee have we truſted: let us never be confounded, 


| After * Lord's Prayer. 
Prag. O Lord, ſhew thy mercy upon us 3 
People. And grant us thy ſalyation. 


Prieft, O Lord, fave thy people ; 
People. And bleſs thine inheritance. 


Prieſt. O Lord, fave the Parliament ; ; 
Prop. And mercifully hear us, when we call upon 
; thee, 

Prigſt. Endue thy Miniſters with righteouſneſs ; 
People. And make thy choſen People joyful. 

Priefl. Give peace in our time, O Lord ; 

People, Becauſe there is none other that Gghteth for uy, 
Ry. but only tbou, O God. 

Prieſt. 0 God make clean our hearts within us; 
People. And take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 


The ſecond Calles, for Peace, 
God, who art the author of peace, and lover of con. 
cord, who knoweth the ſtate of out ent life, ahd 
whoſe 5 is W froedom ; Ge," | 


© The third Colle, or Gros, 


9 # #* # 7 and grant that this day we may fall into 
o fin, neither run into 727 kind of danger! 3 but that all 
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our doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do alwayg 
that which is righteous in thy * tad * 1 
our Lord. — 


A Prayer for our Governors i an Parliament, the aun, the Com- 
moners, and the King. 
Lord our heavenly Father, high and mighty, King of 
Kings, Lord of Lords, the. only Governor of Go- 
vernors, who doſt from thy throne behold all the Governors 
upon earth ; moſt heartily we beſoecb thee with thy favour 
to behold our moſt gracious Governors in Parliament; and 
ſo repleniſh them with the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that | 
they may alway incline to thy will, and walk in thy way : 
Endue them plenteouſly with heavenly gifts ; grant them i in 
health and wealth Jong to live; ſtreugthen them that 
may vanquiſh and overcome all our enemies; and that after 
this life they may attain everlaſting j Joy aps n 8 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


4 Proyer for the Peereſſis and Relatives of tos Ges © 
- Parliament. | 

LMIGHTY God, the fountain of all goodneſs, we 

humbly beſeech thee to bleſs and preſerve the P 
ſes and Relatives of al} our Governors in Parliament; Enqug 
them with thy Holy Spirit ; enrich them with thy heavenly 
grace ; proſper them with all happineſs 3 and finally bring 
them to thine everlaſting kingdom, rough Jeſus Chriſt out 
Lord. Amgn. 


A Prayer for the Clergy and the People, 
LMIGHTY and everlaſting God, the ſole fou 
and diſpoſer of all bleflings ; Send down upon o 
Biſhops and Curates, and all Congregations ; committed to 
their charge, the healthful Spirit of thy grace; and th they 
may truly pleaſe thee, pour u pon them the continual 
thy heavenly bleſſings: Grant this, O Lord, for the honour 
of our Advocate and Mediator * Cbriſt. Amen, NET, 


Fog 
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EY The ſecond Collect at Evening Prayer. | 
„% „ „fat our hearts being ſet to obey thy 
commandments, and being alſo by thee defended from the 
fear of our enemies, we may paſs our time in reſt and quiet- 
neſs, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. Amen. 


In the Crxep of Saint Athanaſius, 
Dvicungut ſperat. 


FHOSOEVER hopes to be ſaved by F aith: defore 
all things it is neceſſary that he hold the Catholick 


7. aith. 

And the Catholick Faith is this, That we believe in the 
Trinity of the Divine Subſtance ; For, there is one Subſtance 
of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghoſt, 

And, That we alſo believe in the Unity of -the Divine 
Subſtance : For, the Subſtance of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt, is one Subſtance, and one God. 

Such as the Father is, ſuch is the Son : and ow is the 
Holy Ghoſt. 

The Father unereate, the Son uncreate : and the Holy, 
Ghoſt uncieate, 

The Father incomprehenſible, the Son incomprehenſible : 
and the Holy Ghoſt incomprehenſible. 

The Father Eternal, the Son Spore: and the Holy Ghoſt 
eternal. 

And theſe three eternal Subſtances: are one eternal Sub- 
ſtance, 

As al ſo the three incomprebepſble, and the three yncreated 
Subſtances: are one uncreated, and one incomprehenſible 
Subſtance; 

For, Saint John has expreſsly told us, there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghoſt; and theſe three are one; 

One, net by a comprehenſible union of Subſtance ; and 

T hree, 


9 

Three, not by a comprehenſible diviſi on of Subſtance * p But, 

three in one, and one in three, by an incomprehenſible union 
and diviſion of the Divine Subſtance. 

And likewiſe the power of the Father is Almighty, " 

power of the Son is Almighty: and the power of the Holy 


Ghoſt is Almighty ; 
And yet, as theſe three Subſtances, the Father, the Son, 


and the Holy Ghoſt, are one Subſtance, and one God: there- 
fore, the power which is aſcribed to each Subſtance is ill 
but one Almighty Power, | 

And likewiſe the Father is God, the Son is God: and the 
Holy Ghoſt is God ; 

And yet they are not three Gods: but one God. 

And the Father is Lord, the Sort | is Lord: and the Holy 
Ghoſt is Lord; 

And yet they are not three Lords: but one Lord. 

For, though we are compelled by the Chriſtian verity: to 
acknowledge each Subſtance by itſelf to be God and Lord; 

Yet, as Saint John has expreſsly declared: that the — 
the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, are one; 

Therefore, when we give the title of God and Lord to 
theſe three Divine Subſtances, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghoſt: then, we give the title of God and Lord to 
one Divine Subſtance, one God, and one Lord, _. 

And in this Trinity of the Divine Subſtance, thi Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt : none is afore or aftex the other, 
none is greater or leſs than another; 

But the three Subſtances are one Subſtance, and one God: 
co-eternal, co-equal, and incomprehenſible, 

So that, by the Catholick Religion, or, by the Chriftian Re- 
ligion as it is generally underſtood : we muſt not only ac. 
knowledge the Trinity of the Divine Subſtance, but we muſt 
alſo acknowledge the Unity of the Divine Subſtance, - 

And' whoſoever hopes to be ſaved by the Catholick Faith: 
mult believe in the truth of this myſtery, this incomprehenſi- 
ble myſtery in the Divine Subſtance. 


He 


1 

He muſt believe that the Divine Subſtance cofifiſts of theſe 
three Subſtances, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt : 
and that theſe three Subſtances, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt, are one Subſtance, and one God, 

Or, in the aforeſaid words of Saint John, He muſt believe 
that there are three that bear record in, heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt: and that theſe three are 
one, 

F urthermore, it is neceſſary to everlaſting Salvation: that 
he alſo believe rightly the Incatnation of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, 

And the right Faith is, That we believe ue confeſs : That 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, is God and Man ; 

God, of the Subſtance of the Father, begotten before the 
creation of the world: and Man, of the Subſtance of his 
Mother, born in the world; 

Perfect God, and periect Man: of a reaſonable ſoul, and 
human fleſh ſubſiſting ; 

Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead : and in- 
ferior to the Father, as touching his Manhood. | 

Who although he be God and Man : yet he is not two, 
but one Chriſt ; 

For as the®reaſonable ſoul and fleſh is one man: ſo God 
and Man is one Chriſt; 

Who ſuffered for our ſalvation : deſcended into hell, and 
roſe again the third day from the dead. 

He aſcended into heaven, and fitteth on the right hand of 
the Father, God Almighty : from whence he will come to 
judge the quick and the dead, 

At whoſe coming all men will riſe again with their bodies : 
and will then give account for their own works. 

And thoſe who have done good, will go into life everlaſt- 
ing: and thoſe who have done evil, into everlaſting puniſh- 
ment, 


This 
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This is the Catholick Faith: which except a man believe 
he cannot reaſonably hope to be ſaved by the Catholick 
Faith. 


Norzg. As to the trinity of the Divine ſubſtance : Were it not true, 
that the Divine ſubſtance conſiſts of three ſubſtances, it would have been 
impoſſible for St. John to have ſaid, that there are bree that bear record 
in beaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt; as that is a direct 
aſſertion of the exiſtence of thoſe three ſubſtances ; and that aſſertion from 
an inſpired writer is a dire& proof of the trinity of the Divine ſubſtance, 
And, as to the unity of the Divine ſubſtance : Were it not alſo true, that 
theſe three ſubſtances, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, are one 
ſubſtance, it would have been as inipoſſible for St. John to have ſaid, that 
theſe three are one; as that is a direct aſſertion of the union of thoſe three 
ſubſtances—a direct aſſertion that thoſe three ſubſtances are one ſubſtance, 
and one God]; and that aſſertion from the ſame inſpired writer is alſo a di- 
rect proof of the unity of the Divine ſubſtance, So that the truth of this 
myſtery of the trinity and unity of the Divine ſubſtance cannot be diſ- 
puted without diſputing the veracity of an inſpired writer. But, it is im- 
poſſible to comprehend the myſtery, or, to comprehend the myſterious union 
and diviſion of the Divine ſubſtance ; becauſe the Divine ſubſtance 18 ar 
immaterial ſubſlance, and it is impoſſible tor the human mind to comprehend 
either the union or the diviſion of immaterial ſubflances ; and becauſe the 
qualities, perfections, and properties of the Divine ſubſtance are infinite, 
and it is impoſſible for duſt and aſhes to comprehend infinity. 


In the LiTany. 
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O God the Holy Ghoſt, the Comforter, have mercy apori 


us miſerable Sinners. 
O holy, bleſſed, and glorious Trinity, three Subſtances and 


one God, have mercy upon us miſerable Sinners, 


%* 
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„ # „ by thy glorious Reſurrection and 
Aſcenſion, and by the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, the Com- 
forter, 

Goed Lord, deliver us. 

In the time of tribulation, in the time of rejoicing, in the 

hour of death, and in the day of judgment, 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

We ſinners do beſeech thee to hear us, O Lord God, and 
that it may pleaſe thee evermore to keep thy holy Catholick 
Church under thy paternal care and governance ; 

Me beſetth thee io bear us, good Lord. 

That it may pleaſe thee to keep and ſtrengthen in the true 
worſhipping of thee, in righteouſneſs and holineſs of life, thy 
ſervants our moſt gracious Governors in Parliament; | 

We befeech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may pleaſe thee to rule their hearts in thy faith, 
fear, and love; and that they may evermore have affiance in 
thee, and ever ſeek thy honour and glory; 

Me beſerch thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may pleaſe thee to be their defender and keeper, 

giving, them the victory over all our enemies; 
Vie beſeech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Thatit may pleaſe thee to bleſs and preſerve the Peereſſe 

and Relatives of al! our governors in parliament ; 
Mee beſeech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may pleaſe thee to illuminate all Biſhops, Prieſts, 
and Deacons, with true knowledge and underſtanding of thy 
Word, and that both by their preaching and living they 
may promote thy true religion, and labour to exalt thy gto- 
rious Name ; 

Mt beſeech thee to hear ut, good Tord. 

That it may pleaſe thee to endue the great Councils of the 
nation, and all our Counſellors, with grace,. wiſdom, and 
underſtanding ; 

We beſeech thee to hear us, good Lird. 

That it may pleaſe thee, &c. 
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The Proyer after the Lord's Prayer 


God, our merciful Father, who deſpiſeſt not the ſigh- 
ing of a contrite heart, nor the defire of ſuch as are 


. 


ſorrowful ; Mercifully aſſiſt us in our prayers which we make 


before thee in all out troubles and adverſities whenſoever they 
oppreſs us z and graciouſly hear us, that thoſe evils,which the 
craft and ſubtilty of the devil or man worketh againſt us, 
may, by the goodneſs of thy providence, be brought to 
nought; that we thy ſervants, being hurt by no perſecu- 
tions, &c. 


S # # # turn from us all thoſe evils which 
we moſt juſtly have deſerved ; &c. 


In the PRAYERS upon ſeveral Occaſions, 


A Prayer to preſerve the publick Peace. 

God, the Great Governor of the world, the Prince of 

Peace, who haſt been graciouſly pleaſed ta eſtabliſh 
peace in our dwellings by commanding every ſoul to be ſub- 
je& unto the Higher Powers; We humbly beſeech thee to 
keep thy ſeryants the ſubjeQs of this ſtate in a due ſubjection 
to the Parliament ; and alſo to keep thy ſervants our govern» 
ors in Parliament in a due ſubjeCtion to the People; and that 
thou wilt be pleaſed evermore to hide both the People and 
the Parliament from the gathering together of the froward, 
and from the inſurrection of wicked doers z and this we beg, 
through the merits and for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen, 


Prieft, O Lord, five the People and the Parliament ; 
People. Who put their truſt in thee, 
Priefl, Send them help from thy holy place; 
People. And eyermore mightily defend them. 
2 2 P r ig, Let 
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Prieft Let not the froward have an advantage over 
them ; 
Feople. Let not the wicked approach to hurt them. 


NoTEg. Left any one ſhould not know with certainty what particular 
deſcription of perſons are here meant by the harſh appellations of froward 
perſons and wicked doers, I beg leave to obſerve, That all petlons either 
in or out of parliament, and that all perſons either in or out of places, 
who join in the ſupport of a miniſterial faction, or any faction, in oppoſi- 
tion to the legal government of either the people or the parliament, are here 
included in the number of the froward, and in the number of wicked 
doers. And—whenever a peer of the realm joins in the ſupport of à mi- 


niſterial faction, or any faction, in oppoſſition to the legal and conſtituti- 


onal power of any of the three branches of parliament, the peerage, the com- 
mons, or the king: Or Whenever a commoner joins in the ſupport of a 
miniſterial faction, or any faction, in oppoſition to the legal and conflituti- 
onal pager of any of the three branches of parliament, the peerage, the 
commons, or the king: Or--Whenever a king joins in the ſupport of a 
miniſterial faction, or any faction, in oppoſition to the legal and conflitu- 
tional power of either houſe of parliament, in oppoſition to the legal and 
conſtitutional power of either the peerage, or the commons, then, in thoſe 
caſes, ſuch peers, ſuch commoners, and ſuch kings, are alſo here included 
in the numher of the froward, and in the number of wicked doers. Ard, 
every perſon, of whatever rank in life, who comes within this deſcription, 
and who joins in the ſupport of any faction in oppoſition to the legal ga- 
ernment of either the people or the nariiament, is certainly, and in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, a diſturber ¶ government and the public peace. 
And, it is the intention of this prayer, to give all perſons who are deſir- 
ous of ſupporting 7/e legal government of both the people and the parlia. 
ment, and who are deſirous of leading quiet and peaceable lives, an oppor. 
tunity of publicly offering up their prayers to heaven, and of humbly en. 
treating the great Governor of the world, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to defend both the people ard the parliament from the gathering together 
of all ſuch forward perſons, and from the inſurrection of all ſuch wicked 
goers. | 5 af - | . . 


In the time of War and Tumults, 


* #* abate their rage, aſſwage their malicey 
and fruſtrate their Weben derices; 3 Ke. 


4 Prayer 


4 s — a 
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A * to be read during the Seſſion of the High G ef 
Parliament, 

OST gracious God, the Sovereign Lord of 8 ond 
M earth, we bumbly beſeech thee, as for this kingdom in 
general, ſo eſpecially for the High Court of Parliament at this 
time aſſembled: That thou wouldeſt be pleaſed to direct all 
their conſultations to the advancement of thy glory, the good of 
thy Church, and the ſafety, honour, and welfare of the Peo- 
ple; and that all things” may be ſo ordered and ſettled by 
their endeavours, upon the beſt and ſureſt foundations, tnat 
peace and happineſs, truth and juſtice, religion and piety may 
be eſtabliſhed among us for all generations. Theſe and all 
other neceffaries' tor the Church, the People, and the Parlia- 
ment, we humbly beg in the Name and through the Media- 
tion of Jeſus Chrift our moſt dieſes Lord and Saviour, Amen, 


1 


In the ede upon everal Ogcaſions, 


A Gegeral Thankſgiving. 


4 + 4 We thank thee for gur Creation, # © 
„ „ „ „ „% % „ „ #. And we beſeech thee to 
give us ſuch a due ſenſe of all thy mercies, that our hearts 
may be unfeignedly thankful ; and that we may expreſs our 
thankfulneſs, not only with our lips but in our lives, by giy=- 
ing up ourſelves to thy ſervice, and by walking before thee 
in holineſs and righteouſneſs all our Days, through Jeſuy 
Chriſt our Lord; to whom, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghoſt, be honour NN ngs 2 and any: now han: for veg 
more. Amen. 


8 82 F or refloring Publick Peace at home. 
God our heavenly Father, who alone makeſt men to be 
O of one mind in a houſe, and who ſtilleſt the outrages of 
violent and unruly men; We bleſs thy holy Name, that it 


hath pleaſed thee, to e the ſeditious tumults which have 
been 


(14 ) 


been lately raiſed up amongſt us; moſt humbly beſegching 
thee to grant to all of us grace, that we may henceforth obey 
thy command of ſubjection unto the higher powers, and all 
thy commands; and leading a quiet and peaceful life in all 
godlineſs and honeſty, may continually offer unto thee our 
facrifice of praiſe and thankſgiving for theſe thy mercies to- 
wards us, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen, ; 


In the CoLLEcTs preceding the Epiſtles and Goſpels, 


Saint John the Evungeliſt's Day. 
TERCIFUL Lord, we beſeech thee to caſt thy brighteſt 
beams. of light upon thy Church, that we being en- 
lightened by the doctrine of thy bleſſed Apoſtle and Eyangel- 
iſt Saint John, may ſo walk in the light of thy truth, that we 
may at length attain the light of everlaſting life, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. | 


De Epiphany. 

#* # % # @ Mercifully grant, that we, who know 
thee now by faith, may after this life have a more perfect 
knowledge of thy glorious Majeſty, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. Amen. | | 


Trinity Sunday, 

1 and everlaſting God, who haſt given unto 

"A. us thy ſervants grace, by the profeſſion of a true faith, 
not only to acknowledge the Unity of the Divine Sub- 
ſtance, but alſo to acknowledge the Trinity of the Divine 
Subſtance, and heartily to rejoice in the glory of the eternal 
Trinity; We humbly beſeech thee, that thou wouldeſt keep 
us ſtedfaſt in this faith, and evermore preſerve us from all 
waverings, doubts, and infidelity, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord, who, with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, liveth and 
reigneth, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


The 
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The twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
TRENGTHEN, we beſeech thee, O Lord, the good 
deſires of thy faithful people, &c. 


Saint Michael and all Angels. 
„ % „ # Mercifully grant, that as thy holy 
Angels alway do thee ſervice in heaven, ſo, by the afliltance 
of thy grace, we may likewiſe do thee our beſt ſervice here 
on earth, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen, | 


| And, in the ComMUNIoON Service, 
LMIGHTY God, whoſe kingdom is everlaſting, and 

power infinite ; Have mercy upon the whole Church, 
and ſo rule the hearts of all thy fervants ; that we and all 
the ſubjects of this ſtate (duly conſidering the authority of 
the Parliament) may faithfully ſerve, honour, and humbly 
obey the Parliament; that the Parliament (duly confidering 
the authority of the People) may faithfully ſerve, honour, 
and humbly obey the People ; and that the People (as duly 
conſidering whoſe miniſters they are) may above all things 
ſeek thy honour and glory ; through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
who, with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, liveth and reign- 
eth, ever one God, world without end, Amen, 


Or, 


God, the ſearcher of hearts, who alone ruleſt the hearts 

of men, and who makeſt men to be obedient unto the 
Higher Powers; we moſt earneſtly beſeech thee fo to rule 
the hearts of all thy ſervants ; that we and all the ſubjects of 
this ſtate may faithfully ſerve and humbly obey the Parlia- 
ment ; that the Parliament may faithfully ſerve and humbly 
obey the People; that the People may faithfully ſerve thee, 
and humbly obey thy bleſſed Will; and that every ſoul may 
de ſubject unto the higher powers, according to thy bleſſed 
word and ordinance, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


Or, 


' A LMIGHTY and everlaſting God, we are taught by 

thy holy Word, that the hearts of Governors are in 
thy rule and governance, and that thou doſt diſpoſe and turn 
them as it ſeemeſt beſt to thy godly wiſdom ; We humbly be- 
feech thee ſo to diſpoſe and govern the hearts of thy ſervants our 
Governors in Parliament, that in all their thoughts, words, 
and works, they may ever ſeek thy honour and glory, and 
ſtudy to preſerve thy people, in wealth, peace, and godlineſs, 
Grant this, O merciful Father, for thy dear Son's ſake Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. | | 


The Prayer for the whole late of Chriſt's Church militant here 


in earth, 


a + Me beſeech thee alſo to ſave and de- 
fend all Chriſtian Governors; and eſpecially thy ſervants our 
Governors in Parliament, that under them we may be godly 
and quietly governed : and grant unto all that are put in au- 
thority under them that they may truly and indifferently mi- 
kiſter juſtice, &c. 


The Exhortatien. 


* # 6 for having given his Son our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, „ W #%* „ „ * „ and 
open his grief; that by the miniſtry of God's holy Word he 
may receive the benefit of ghoſtly counſel and advice, to the 


quieting of his conſcience, and avoiding of all ſcruple and 
doubtfulneſs, 


The Preface upon Chriſtmas-day. 

IECAUSE thou didſt give Jcſus Chriſt thy only Son to be 
born as at this time for us ; who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghoſt, and made very man of the Subſtance of the Vir- 
gin Mary his mother; and that without ſpot of ſin, to make 
us clean from all ſin, Therefore with Angels, &c, 


The 
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( 39 ) 
'The Preface upon the Feaſt of Trinity nb. 
HO art one Divine Subſtance, one God, and one Lord; 
and who art alſo an incomprehenſible and glorious 
Trinity, an incomprehenſible union of three Divine Subſtan- 
ces in one Divine Subſtance; one God; and one Lord. For 
that which we believe of the glory of the Father, the fame 
ve belieye of the glory of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, 
without any difference or inequality. Therefore with An- 
gels, Archangels, and with all the hoſts of heaven, we laud 
and magnify @ #$ # $ # # # * # * #* 
* 4 #® # # heaven and earth are full of the majeſt 
of thy glory : Glory be to thee, O God moſt high. Amen. 


Norz. In different parts of the ſervice reſpecting the doArine of the 
trinity, I have changed the word perſon for the word ſubſtance, becauſe 
the word perſon is commonly applied to our fellow-creatures who are yiſible 
and material ſubſtances, and for fear that this common uſe of the word per- | 
ſon ſhould raiſe in our minds ideas of viſible and material ſubſtances when [ ( 
we addreſs the throne of Heaven; whereas the Being that we are to ad- | . 
dreſs and worſhip is certainly an inviſible and an immaterial ſubſtance; 
and whereas the Chriſtian religion has taught us to worſhip a God, inviſi- 1 
ble, immaterial, and incomprehenſible. 

And, whereas many of our prayers, agreeable to the doctrine of the | 
trinity, conclude with particularly mentioning theſe three Divine ſubſtances, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, who are all, at the beginning of 

thoſe prayers, included in one and the ſame addreſs by the title of God or 
Lord. Now, with reſpe& to theſe prayers, and whenever the three Divine 
ſubſtances, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are particularly men- 
tioned, we cannot be too careful to rememher the incomprehenſible doctrine 
which St. John has taught us, this incomprehenſible truth, that theſe three 
are one, that theſe three Divine ſubſtances are one Divine ſubſtance, one 
God, and one Lord. $o that, by this doctrine of St. John, when we 
include theſe three Divine ſubſtances, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, in one and the ſame addreſs by the title of God or Lord, then, we 
addreſs and worſhip one Divine ſubſtance, one God, and one Lord, 


CC ————— —  — 


THatss are the ſuppoſed alterations in the preſent eſtabliſhed 
form of prayer, and alſo in one of the Creeds, And, though | 
A a 4 theſe | 
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theſe alterations may be ſo extremely imperfect that they ought 
not to be adopted, yet, they may ferve to point out the man- 
ner in which ſuch like alterations might be made, which is 
my reaſon for inſerting theſe imperfect alterations; and I now 
leave it to the public, and particularly to the clergy, when- 
ever they chooſe to do it, to make ſuch alterations as ought 
to be adopted, and to make ſuch alterations as they may think 
moſt conſiſtent with a true Chriſtian faith, moſt conſiſtent 
with the principles of the conſtitution, and moſt conſiſtent 
with all your eſtabliſhments in church and ſtate, 

And, beſides theſe alterations, the CoMMINATton to be 
diſcontinued, leaving it to the great Judge of the world to 
denounce his judgments againſt ſinners. And alſo the par- 
ticular forms of prayer, on the fifth of November, the thir- 
tieth of January, the twenty-ninth of May, and on the twenty- 
fth of October, to be diſcontinued, as being either too per- 
ſonal, or on occaſions too trifling, to engage the attention of 
the public in their religious ſervices, 


- 


A feli cue of RANK in this State, forthe purpoſe of 
raiſing a voluntary Revenue, either for the particular ſer 
vice of the Church, or, for the general ſervice of the fate, 


HE rank of a Dux to be the firſt degree of rank in the 

ſtate, And eyery perſan who is honoured with the rank 
and title of a Duke to pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the 
ſtate, fifty thouſand pounds, and every ſucceſſor to the ſame title to pay 
the ſame ſum. And, in addition to the Ducal dignity, that thoſe perſons 
who are honoufed with that rank ſhall have the excluſive priyilege of bear- % 
ing the arms of the ſtate, or, the Britiſh arms, commonly called the King's 
arms; and ſhall alſo bave the excluſive privilege of dreſſing their livery 
ſervants in caps. And every other perſon in the ſtate who ſhall uſe theſe 
privileges or diſtinctions ſhall be deemed guilty of a miſdemeanor to the 
ſtate by encroaching on Ducal dignity. 

2. The rank of a Maxquis to be the ſecond degree of rank in thg 
ſtate. And every perſon who is honoured with the rank and title of z 
Marquis to pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the ftate, f forty 
thouland pounds, and eyery ſucceſſor to the ſame title to pay the me 


ſum. 

3. The rank ofan EARL to be the third degree of rank in the late. And 

every perſon who is honoured with the rank and title of an Earl to pay in» 
to the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the ſtate, thirty-five thoyſand 
pounds, and every ſucceſſor to the ſame title to pay the ſame ſum. 

4. The rank of a Vi8counT to be the fourth degree of rank in the 
ſtate, And every perſon who is honoured with the rank and title of 3 
Viſcount ta pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the tate, thir, 
ty thouſand poungs, and eyery ſucceſſor a 
ſame ſum. 

Theſe four orders, viz. a Duke, a Marquis, an Earl, and a Viſcount 
to conſlitute the Britiſh Peerage, and every Peer of the realni to be inſtalled 
a Knight of the Garter, and the blye ribband to be the excluſive privilege 
of the Peers, But, with reſpeRt to the title of a Lon, as the title of 
Lord was given to the Lo aD and SaviouR of the World, Is it not mak - 
ing too familiar an uſe of that ſacred title, nay, Is it not a moſt ſhameful 


proftitution of that ſacred title, to give the ſame title to a perſon” of any | 
degree of Rank whatever? 
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theſe alterations may be ſo extremely imperfect that they ought 
not to be adopted, yet, they may ferve to point out the man- 
ner in which ſuch like alterations might be made, which is 
my reaſon for inſerting theſe imperſect alterations; and I now 
leave it to the public, and particularly to the clergy, when- 
ever they chooſe to do it, to make ſuch alterations as ought 
to be adopted, and to make ſuch alterations as they may think 
moſt conſiſtent with a true Chriſtian faith, moſt conſiſtent 
with the principles of the conſtitution, and moſt conſiſtent 
with all your eſtabliſhments in church and ſtate. 

And, beſides theſe alterations, the CouuixAr ion to be 
diſcontinued, leaving it to the great Judge of the world to 
denounce his judgments againſt ſinners. And alſo the par- 
ticular forms of prayer, on the fifth of November, the thir- 
tieth of January, the twenty-ninth of May, and on the twenty- 
fth of October, to be diſcontinued, as being either too per- 
ſonal, or on occaſions too trifling, to engage the attention of 
the public in their religious ſervices, 


A ſuppoſed ſeale of RANK in this State, for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a voluntary Revenue, either for the particular ſer- 
vice of the Church, or, for the general ſervice of the fate, 


1. HE rank of a Duxs to be the firſt degree of rank in thy 
ſtate, And every perſon who is honoured with the rank 

and title of a Duke to pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the 
ſtate, fifty thouſand pounds, and every ſucceſſor to the ſame title to pay 


the ſame ſum. And, in addition to the Ducal dignity, that thoſe perſans 
who are honoufed with that rank ſhall have the excluſive priyilege of bear- 


ing the arms of the ſtate, or, the Britiſh arms, commonly called the King's 
arms; and ſhall alſo have the excluſive privilege of dreſſing their livery 
ſervants in caps. And every other perſon in the ſtate who ſhall uſe theſe 
privileges or diſtinctions ſhall be deemed guilty of a miſdemeanor to the 
ſtate by encroaching on Ducal dignity. = 

2. The rank of a Manzquis to be the ſecond degree of rank in the 
ſtate, And every perſon who is honoured with the rank and title of z 
Marquis to pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the ftate, 


ſum, | 

3. Therankofan EARL to be the third degree of rank in the flats. And 

every perſon who is honoured with the rank and title of an Earl to pay in · 
to the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the ſtate, thirty-five thoyſand 
pounds, and ever) ſucceſſor to the ſame title to pay the ſame ſum, 

4. The rank of a Vi8counT to be the fourth degree of rank in the 
ſtate, And every perſon who is honoured with the rank and title of 3 
Viſcount ta pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of the ate, thir, 
ty thouſand pounds, and eyery ſucceſſor to the ſame title to pay (hg 
ſame ſum, | 

Theſe four orders, viz. a Duke, a Marquis, an Earl, and a Viſcount, 
to conſlitute the Britiſh Peerage, and every Peer of the realm to be inſtalled 
a Knight of the Garter, and the blye ribband to be the excluſive privilege 
of the Peers, But, with reſpeR to the title of a Load, as the title vf 
Lord was given to the LozD and SaviouR of the World, Is it not mak - 


ing too- familiar an uſe of that ſacred title, nay, Is it not a moſt ſhameful | 
proſtitution of that ſacred title, to give the ſame title to a perſon of any 


degree of Rank whatever ? 
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thouland pounds, and every ſucceſſor to the ſame title to pay the fins 
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5. The rank of a Counones, or, the rank of having a ſeat-in 
* Britim Commons to be the fifth degree of rank in the ſtate. 
And every perſon who is honoured with the rank of having a ſeat 
in the Britiih Commons to have the privilege of wearing an orange 
ribband and a ſtar, and the orange ribband to be the excluſive pri- 
vilege of the Commoners. 
6. The rank of a Kin to be the fixth degree of rank in the 
' ſtate; And whoever is honoured with+the rank and title of a King 
to have the privilege of wearing a pink ribband and a ftar, and the 
pink ribband to be the excluſive privilege of the King, But, 
the pink ribband to be an inferior rank to the orange ribband, it 
being reaſonable that a King, who receives wages from the ſtate for 
his ſervices, ſhould be inferior in rank to thoſe generous citizens in 
the lower houſe, who ſerve the ſtate without wages, and to thoſe flill 
more generous citizens in the upper houſe, who not only ſerye che 
ſtate without wages, but who eyen pay an immenſe ſum of money 
to the ſtate to have the honour of doing it. It is the degrading 
circumſtance of a king receiving wages for his ſervice, like an 
hireling or a menial ſervant, which has ſunk the royal dignity be- 
neath the dignity of a Peer or a Commoner, and it is for that reaſon, 
and for that reaſon alone, that the Peers and the Commoners ought 
to be ſuperior in rank to the King, and more eſpecially the Peers, 
that they ought certainly to be ſuperior in rank to the King, be- 
eauſe the King, on the ſuppoſiticn of this ſcale of rank being wi 
. bliſhed, would of conſequence receive a part of his wages out of the 
very money which would then be generouſly given to the ſtate by 
the Peers, And, under ſuch a regulation, with a King inferior in 
rank and dignity to all your other delegated governors, a very mode- 
rate ſum of money would then ſupport the rank and dignity of the 
King. And, inſtead of expending ſuch immenſe ſums of money, 
as you now expend, to ſuppor: the pomp, the pageantry, and all 
the fantaſtic fopperies and fooleries of a court, you might then em- 
ploy that very money in maintaining fleets and armies to ſupport 
the dignity of the Crown, to ſupport Great Britain againſt all the 
inſy!ts that ſhe may meet with, and againſt all the indignities that 
may be thrown upon her by other nations, which would be ſupport- 
ing the rea! dignity of the Britiſh Crown, and which mult be ſup- 
| ported, 


2 


ported, for the dignity of the Crown is the dignity of the People, 
the dignity of our meſt graciogs Sovereign Lord the People. - 

7. Tue rank of a Barons to be the ſeventh degree of ranł ĩn 
the ſtate, And every perſon who is honoured with the rank and 
title of a _ et to pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of 
the ſtate, twenty thouſand pounds, and every ſucceſſor” to the fame 
title to pay — ſame ſym, and every Baronet to haye the privilegs 
of wearing a green ribband and a ſtar, and the green ribband toibs 
the excluſive privilege of the Baronets. But, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ferent circymſtances of a Baronet paying an immenſe ſum of money 
for the ſervice of the ſtate, and a King, on the coutrary, receiving” 


an immenſe ſum of money from the ſtate for his ſervices, I ſay, not- 


withſtanding theſe different circumſtances, the green ribband to be 
an inferior rank to the pink ribband, becauſe the people have hon · 


oured the King with a ſhare in the ſubordinate power of governing 


this ſtate, and have not honoured the Baronets with the leaſt ſhare 
in that ſabordinate power of governing, and it is for that reaſon, 


and for that reaſon alone, that the King ought to be : ſuperior in | 
rank to the Baronets, And, perbaps it would not be improper, - 


were the old and venerable title of Extellency to be added to the ad- 
dreſs of Baronets who generouſly expend their fortunes in the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate, and at to be hęreafter given or rather thrown a- 


way upon Embaſſadors, the mere ſervants of the ſtate, who do hot 


expend their fortunes in the ſervice of the ſtate, but who, contrary 
to every idea of dignity, and as it was ſaid of the King, receive 
wages from the fate for their ſervices, like hirelings or menial ſer- 
vants, and who, on the ſuppoſition of this ſcale of rank being eſta- 


bliſhed, would of conſequence receive a part of their wages out of 
the very money which would then be generouſly given to the ttate 


by the Baronets, 

8. Tas rank of a KnicyrT oy rn Barn to be the eighth 
degree of rank in the ſtate. And every military officer who ranks 
above a Colonel of a regiment to be a Knight of the Bath, and the 
red ribband to be the excluſive privilege of military officers. _ 

9. Tur rank ofa Knicar to be the ninth degree of rank in 


the ſtate, And every perſon who is honoured with the rank and 


title of a Knight to pay into the public treaſury, for the ſervice of 


the Rate, eight thouſand pounds, and every Knight to be diſtin- 
guiſhed 
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quiſhed by a blue ribband round his left arm, and that 3 
to be the excluſive privilege of Knights. 

10. Taz rank of a Knrtcar Bacugion to be — i de- 
gree of rank in the ſtate, And every perſon vho is honoured with 
the rank and title of a Knight Bachelor to pay into the public tre- 
ſary, for the ſervice of the ſtate, fix thouſand pounds, and every 
Knight Bachelor to be diſtinguiſhed by an orange ribband round 
his left arm, and that diſtinction to be the 2 of 
Knights Bachelors. 

11. Now, in this eleventh degree of rank, though I believe 
that the word Herald has hitherto been always uſed to mean an of- 
ficer employed in Heraldry, yet, I. here beg leave to uſe the word 
Herald as meaning an honorary title, diſtin from any official em- 

ployment whatever, and the rank of a HzRALD to be the eleventh 
Cogn of rank in the ſtate, And every perſon who is honoured 
with the rank and title of a Herald to pay into the public treaſury, - 
for the ſeryice of the ſtate, two thouſand pounds, and every Herald 
to be diſtinguiſhed by a gold medal on hjs breaſt, with the figure 
of a wheat-ſheaf emboſſed on the medal, 4 an emblem that the 
money which he gave for his rank was giving bread to his poorer 
fellow · citizens, and to every perſon i in the ſtate Who is not a perſon 
of rank, and that diſtinction to be the excluſive privilege of Heralds, 

1% And the rank of an EzQuizx to be the twelfth degree of 
rank in the ſtate. And every perſon who is 'honoured with the 
rank and title of an Eſquire to pay into the public treaſury, for the 
fervice of the laze, one thouſtnd pounds, and eyery Eſquire to be 
diſtinguiſhed by a filver medal on his breaſt, with the figure of a 
wheat-ſheaf emboſſed on the medal, and that diſtinction to be the 
excluſive privilege of Eſquires. 

Tr88x twelve degrees of rank to be all the degrees of rank in 
this ſtate, ang eyery citizen of the ſtate who is not included in this 
ſcale of rank to be deemed a PLEBELAYN. 

And, beſides the reſpective privileges and diſtinctions which are 
here mentioned for each particular order or rank, every perſon who 
is included in this ſcale of rank to be entitled to the priyileges of 
Heraldry, or, to have the privilege to emblazon or adorn his plate, 
carriges, &c. with figures of Heraldry, and the priyileges of Her- 
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44e to be the excluſive privilege of perſons of rank, aka; 
Centleman who is included in this ſcale of rank to have alſo the 
privilege of wearing a ſword, and that diſtincion to be the exclu- 
five privilege of Gentlemen of rank and military officers. 
As to the Gentlemen of the church, the army, and the navy, 1 
cannot help expreſſing a defire of thoſe Gentlemen being raiſed 
above the claſs of Plebeians, by adding them to this ſcale of ran 


whenever that addition can be made conſiſtently with the principle | 


on which this ſcale of rank is founded, which is merely the princi- 
ple of raiſing a revenue for the ſervice of the tate, and alſo confiſt- 


ently with legal government, And, wich reſpe& to the Clergy and 


the Military Officers being included in this ſcale of rank When 
ever the livings in the church, and the commiſſions in the army 
and navy, are diſpoſed of by the King, and are given to perſons as 
a reward for their ſervices. in ſupporting the illegal government of 
the King, in direct oppoſition to the legal government of both or 


either of the other two branches of parliament, that is, in ſupport- 


ing the King in an undue influence in either houſe of parliament : 
Or—whenever the livings in the church, and the commiſſions in 
the army and navy, are diſpoſed of by Miniſters, and are given to 
perſons as a reward for their ſervices in ſupporting the 

vernment of a miniſterial faction, i 22 
wernment of all or any of the three branches of parliament, that is, 
in ſupporting a miniſterial faction, either in an undue influence 
over the King, or, in an undue influence in either houſe of parlia- 
ment, then, in ſuch caſes, to raiſe the clergy and the military of- 
ficers above the claſs of Plebeians, by giving them a place in this 
ſcale of rank, would be utterly inconſiſtent with legal government, 
and with one of the leading principles of this pamphlet, which is 
the principle of deſtroying, not only the illegal government of the 
King, but alſo the illegal government of every miniſterial faction: 

nor would it be confiſtent with the very principle on which this 
ſcale of rank is plainly founded, which, as I ſaid before, is merely 
the principle of raiſing a revenue for the ſervice of the ſtate, But, 
inſtead of the practice of thus making not only the army and navy. 
but even the church, an inſtrumeat in the hands of Kings or Miniſ- 


ters, and thereby enabling thoſe Kings or Miniſters, by the allure- 


ments of commiſſions, livings, promotions, and tranſlations, to deſ- 
. troy 
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troy the legal government of this ſtate. and to ſupport, either an #- 


lea! power of governing in the King, or, an Mga power of go+ 


verning in a miniſterial ſaction, I ſay, inſtead of the practice of thus 
proſtituting not only the army and navy, but even che church, to 
ſupport an illegal government, were we to ſuppoſe all the livings in 
the church, and all the commiſſions in the army and nayy, when- 
ever there are any vacancies in thoſe employments, to be diſpoſed 
of by public ſale to the higheſt bidder, under proper reſtrictions of 
the competitors being duly qualified for their reſpe&ive employ- 
ments, and the money ariſing from thoſe ſales to be paid into th © 
public treaſury, ſor the ſervice of the ſtate, then, in that caſe, it 
would be perfectly conſiſtent with the principle of raiſing 'a revenue 
by this ſcale of rank, and as perfectly conſiſtent with legal government, 
and with the principle of deftroying the illegal government of both 
Kings and Miniſters; and it would not only be confiſtent with theſe 
principles, but I ſhould alſo think it a real advantage to the church, 
the army, and the navy, and a real advantage to the community in 
general, to raiſe all the clergy and all the military officers above 
the claſs of Plebeians, by giving them a place in this ſcale of rank. 
And, in this caſe, the rank of the clergy, and the rank of the of- 
ficers in the army, and which alſo includes the officers of the navy 
who are of equal rank, might be added to the twelve degrees of rank 


before mentioned, and this rank, for diſtinction ſake, Þ beg leave to 


call the civil rank of the clergy and the military officers, and a ſeale 
of rank including the whole of the civil rank of the Rate might 
be ſtated thus, VIZ, | | T-% 


1. A Duke. 

2. A Marquis. 

24 An Earl. 

4. A Viſcount. 
5. A Member of the Houſe of Commons, 

6. A King. 

7. A Baronet, 

8, An Archbiſhop. 

9. A Knight of the Bath, 
10. A Knight. 

11. A Knight Bachelor. 
12. A Biſhop. 
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13s A Herald, 
14. An Eſquire: | 
15. A Rector of a Pariſh, a Miniſter of a Chapel of Eaſe, or, 
2 Curate, 1 
16. A Colonel of a Regiment, a Lieutenant Colonel, or, 3 
. Major. | | 
17. A Clerk of any Church or Chapel, 
18, A Captain, a Lieutenant, or, an Enſign. | 

And, this ſcale of rank, or, a ſcale of rank nearly fimilar to this, 
would perhaps include every gentleman in the kingdom who either 

has or ought to haye the leaſt degree of rank in this ſtate, 
As to the diſtinction between a perſon having a rank in the ſtate, 
or, having what I have called a civil rant, and a perſon having a 
rank in the church, the army, or the navy: though the rank that 
every clexgyman has in the church, and the rank that every officer 
has in the army or navy, is certainly eſtabliſhed by public authority, 
yet, When was the rank that a clergyman has in the ſtate, or, the 
civil rank of a clergyman, eſtabliſhed by public authority ? and, 
When was the rank that a military officer has in the ſtate, or, the 
civil rank of a military officer, -eſtabliſhed by public authority? 
That is, When was the rank that a clergyman has with all the 
other citizens of the ſtate who are not clergymen, and the rank that 
a milicary officer has with all the other citizens of the ſtate who ate 
not military officers eſtabliſhed by public authority? It is true, 
their fellow-citizens who are neither clergymen nor military offi. 
cers, through courteſy, and if they chooſe to do it, may give to a 
gentleman of the church, the army, or the navy, a ſuperior rank, 
and if they do nut chooſe to give that gentleman a ſuperior rank, 
they may deny his right to that rank, becauſe the rank of a clergy- 
man with all the other citizens of the ſtate who are not clergymen, 
and the rank of a military officer, with all the other citizens of 
the late who are not military officers, has not been eſtabliſhed by 
public authority, that is, becauſe the civil rank of the clergy and 
the military officers has not been eſtabliſhed by public authority; 
and ſuch a ſpecies of ciyil rank, ſuch a mockery of dignity- and 
rank, which is only given as a fayour, and cannot be demanded as 
a right, is hardly worth calling a rauk, or, however it cannot de 
| fairly called a rank of eſtabliſned right either in the clergy or the 
B b military, 
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military Officers, But, were this ſcale of rank to be eſtabliſhed, 

then, the rank that every clergyman would have in the ſtate, or, 
the civil rank of every clergyman, would be as much a rank of 
eſtabliſhed right as his rank in the church, and, the rank that every 
military officer would have in the ſtate, or, the civil rank of every 
military officer, would a ſo be as much a rank of eſtabliſhed right 
as his rank in the army or navy, that is, the rank that every clergy- 
man would then have with all the other citizens of the ſtate who are 


not elergymen, and alſo the rank that every military officer would 


then have with all the other citizens of the ſtate who are not 

military officers, would be as much a rank of eſtabliſhed right as 
their rank in the church, the army, or the navy, And, by eflablith- 
ing this ſcale of rank, the civil rank of the clergy and the military 
officers would not only be eſtabliſhed, but the degree of their civil 
rank would then alſo be determined with as much certainty, and 
would be as diſtinguiſhable, as the degree of their clerical or military 
rank: For, as the promotions of the reſpective clergymen deter- 
mine with certainty their rank in the church, or, determine with 
certainty the degree of their clerical rank, ſo, the arrangement of 
the clergy in this ſcale of rank, would alſo, and with the ſame de- 
gree of certainty, determine their rank in the ſtate, or, would alſo 
determine the degree of their civil rank: And, as the commiſſions 
of the reſpective military officers determine with certainty their 
rank in the army or navy, or, determine with certainty the degree 
of their military rank, ſ+, the arrangement of the military officers 
in this ſcale of rank, would alſo, and with the ſame degree of cer- 
tainty, determine their rank in the ſtate, or, would alſo determine 
the degree of their civil rank. And thus, the civil rank of every 
clergyman, and the civil rank of every military ofiicer, would then 
be as well eſtabliſhed, as certainly determined, and as diſtinguiſhable, 
as their clerical or military rank; and the civil rank of both the 
clergy and the military officers would not continue to be, as it is 
now, a !rifling rank of courte/p, but would then, though an inferior 
rank, be as much a rank of e7ablized right, and as real, as the 

rank of a peer of the realm, 

And, with reſpe& to the priyiteges of heraldry, as in the for- 
ner, fo, in this ſcale of rank, every pczion who is included in tais 
nal of 0 bo by alſo * 70 * preyileges o: . And 
; With 
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with reſpect to the dreſs of the clergy, perhaps it would not be im- 
proper, were every clergyman in the kingdom to wear a ſquare 
cap, as being more ſuitable to his clerical dreſs, and being more 
ſuitable to his clerical dignity, than wearing only a common hat. 
Aud, with reſpe& to the dreſs of the clerks, it might alſo be as 
proper, were the clerk of every church to wear a black gown, as 
being more ſuitable to the ſolemn ſervice of the church, than 
wearing only a common dreſs, 

And, in this ſcale of rank, every married lady, after the deceaſe 
of her huſband, to continue her rank for life. And, ſhould any 
unmarried ladies chooſe to have the ſame degree of rank as the 
lady of a Peer, and to be Peerefſes in their own right, in any of 
the four orders of Peerage, or, to have the ſame degree of rank as 
the lady of a Baronet, a Knight, a Knight Bachelor, a Herald, 
or, an Eſquire ; then, any unmarried lady who will pay into the 
Public treaſury, for the ſervice of the ſtate, the reſpective ſum here 
mentioned for any of theſe nine orders or degrees of rank, that 
lady to be thereby entitled to that degree of rank for life, and hav- 
ing then a rank in her own right, ſhould ſhe afterwards marry, her 
huſband to be entitled to the ſame degree of rank, and to be en- 
titled to all the privileges and diſtinctions of that particular order 
or rank, And, ſhould any, perſon chooſe to ſtep from a lower to a 
higher degree of rank, whatever money has been paid for the lower 
degree of tank, that money to be allowed to be a payment in part 
for the higher degree of rank, and only to pay the difference. And, 

' ſhould a gentleman who has a rank in his own right marry a lady 
who has likewiſe a rank in her own right, whatever money has been 
paid by both the lady and the gentleman for their reſpective degrees 
of rank, the aggregate ſum of both thoſe payments to be aliotaken 
in payment for any further ſtep that they may chooſe to take in this 
ſcale of rank- And, as in all caſes, whatever money has been 
paid by a perſon for a lower degree of rank, that money ought to 
be taken in payment for a higher degree of rank, whenever that 
perſon chooſes to ſlep from a lower to a higher degree of rank, fo, 
in ſome particular caſes, I think, that whatever money has been 
paid by a perſon for a higher degree of rank, that thac money alſo 
ought to be taken in payment for a lower degree of rank, whenever 
that perſon chooſes to ſlep from a higher to a lower degree of rank. 

| Bba' | For 
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For inſtance, ſuppoſe a young man to ſet out in life with ſuch. af- 


fluent circumſtances as to enable him to purchaſe a high and mere- 

ly honorary degree of rank, and ſhould he afterwards, either by 
imprudence or adverſe fortune, be reduced to very neceſſitous eir- 

cumſtances, and ſhould he alſo be duly qualified, either for the 
church, the army, or the navy, then, in ſuch a caſe, and on his relin- 
quiſhing his high rank, I think, that whatever money he has paid, 
in the day of proſperity, for a merely honorary rank, that that 
money ought to be taken in payment for any purchaſe or purchaſes 
that he may chooſe to make, either in the church, the army, or the 


navy, And, however unpleaſant the mere mentioning of ſach a 
caſe as this muſt be to a feeling and generous mind ; yer, under 
ſuch circumſtances, ſuch a privilege may perhaps be conſidered as 
a very valuable privilege, by affording fuch unfortunate perſons a 
comfortable retreat in the day of adverſity. | 


ON TAXES. 


"\ UPPOSE a tax to be laid on every dwelling houſe in this kingdom of 
the annual rent of £,20, and upwards, and the annual rent of. every 
houſe to be eſtimated at the rate of 74 per Cent. on the coſt or valus 
of the houſe, and the tax to increaſe in proportion to the rent of the houſes, 
and to be laid on every houſe in theſe proportions, viz. 


Every houſe to ſubje& the ten- on the rent 
[of the annu- [nantto an annu- [of the 
[al rent of C. ao, 1 ſal tax of 25 per Ct. [houſe, 

R 3% — %%% — 30 per C. — 
— go % — -w — 
— 306. — bo, — 12100 per Ct. — 
— 66. — 70, — 235 per Ct. — 
— cy — 85, — 230 pr. Ct. — 
—ů— IU; — 100, — 176 Per C.. 
and — 200, and . — 200 per Ct. on the rent 


{of the houſe» 


Indeed, it would certainly 4 reathnabls to make a conſiderable abate- 
ment of this tax to perſons who have a great many children, and who 
would of conſequence require large houſes nierely for the purpoſe of ac. 
commodating their own families; and I could wiſhthe abatements of this 
tax to be made in proportion to the number of children that a perſon either 
has, or ever had, and to be made in theſe proportions, viz, 


A perſon who to have on any part or proportion 
[either has, [an abate- (of this tax to which his 


[or ever had, 1 child, [ment of 5o per Ct. {houſe might ſubject him. 


— 2 children, — 50 per Ct. 
— 3 children, — 70 per Ct. 
m— 4 children, — 3 per Ct. 
— 5 children, — 90 per Ct. 
2nd — 6 children, to pay no houſe tax at all. 
Aup whereas in many dwelling houles a part of the houſe is employed 
for the purpoſe of a ſhop, and as a tax on a ſhop is in effect a tax on the 
goods that are ſold in the ſhop, and is of conſequence a tax on the neceſ- 


t 


ſaries of life; therefore, it is here intended, that in every ſuch dwellings 


houſe, whatever part of the houſe is employed for the ſole purpoſe of a ſhop 
or a counting-houſe, that the tennant ſhall not be ſubjeR to the _— 
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of any tax whatever for either the ſhop or the counting-houſe, and that; in 
evety ſuch dwelling-houſe the rent ſhall be eſtimated on only the remainder 
of the houſe, it being only the remainder of the houſe which comes pro- 
perly within the meaning of the words dawelling-houſe, 

AnD, if the principle of leſſening the weight of taxes in proportion to 
the increaſe of children is approved of, let us ſuppoſe the ſame principle to 
be alſo obſerved with reipect to the land tax, and a land tax to be laid in 
theſe proportions, viz. 

A. perſon who neither has, in the pound on the rent 
{nor ever had, a child, to pay 10 ſhillings [or produce of his eſlate. 
A perſon who either 

Thas, or ever had; 1 child, to pay 5. ſhillings 
2 children, — 4 ſhillings 
3 children, — 3 ſhillings 
4 children, — 2 ſhil ings 
5 children, — 1 ſhilling 
6 children, to pay no land tax at all. 

It is true, this mode of impoſing taxes would preſs hard on perfons who 
neither have, nor ever had, any children at all, and alſo on perſons who 
have very few children: But, let it at the ſame time be conſidered, that 
this mode of impoſing taxes on both lands and houſes might perhaps be a 
means of preventing ſuch Hy as ought to be proſcribed by all nati- 


a: 


ME: 


ons. 
As to all b that are employed for the purpoſe of kitchen gardens, it 


js here intended, that all ſuch lands (ſhall be included in the former tax, 
the ſame as if they were employed for any other uſeful purpoſe, and of 
conſequence, that the proprietors of all ſuch lands ſhall be entitled to all 
the abatements of this tax in proportion to the increaſe of children : But, 
whatever number of children a perſon may have,, it is alſo here intended, 
that all lands that are employed, or rather <va/ed, for the purpoſe of gar. 
dens for pleaſure, parks, or pleaſure-ground cf any kind whatever, ſhall 
ſubject the proprietor of ſuch lands to the payment of an annual tax of one 
year's rent, or, to the payment of an annual tax of as much as a farmer 
would give for the rent of ſuch lands; becauſe ſuch a wanton waſte of 
uſeful lands does certainly leſſen the quantity of bread for the public; and 
becauſe it is reaſonable, whatever number of children the rich may have 
themſelves, that the children of the poor ſhall alſo have bread, And, as 
to all lands that are now in commons and are the joint property of the 
freeholders of their reſpective townſhips, as long as thoſe lands continue 
undivided, it would be impoil.ble to include them in the former tax: But, 
is it reatonable that the proprietors of thoſe lands ſhall be exempt from 
the payment of taxes, and exempt from bearing their proportion of the 
common 
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common burthens of the ſtete, becauſe they have never yet made a diviſon 
of thoſe lands? It appears much more reaſonable to me, that the free- 
holders of every townſhip, where there are any common lands, ſhould be 
obliged to make a diviſion cf thoſe lands, marking out the exact boundary 
of each freeholder, and diſtinctly aſcertaining the particular proprietor of 
every part of thoſe lands, and then, thoſe lands alſo might be included in 
the former tax, and might be brought to bear their proportion of the com- 
mon burthens of the' ate, | 

As to the means of reſtraining the rich and affluent in the exceſſes of 
living, let us ſuppoſe a tax to be laid on livery ſervants or men ſervants, 
and che tax to increaſe in proportion to the number of ſuck ſervants i in the 
ſervice of the ſame perſon, and to'be laid in theſe proportions, Viz, 

For 1 ſuch ſervant to pay £-10 per annum, 


3 — 20 per annum for each n 
3 — 3, _ 
4 40 oy 


and for ſuch ſervants, or for any 
7 ' [greater numoer, to pay 
AD, if the principle of thus reſtraining the rich and affluent in the ex- 
ceſſes of living is a jalt principle, that is, if this mode of impoſing taxes with 
an accumulated weigh: in proportion to the degree of that exceſs is 
founded i in reaſon, juſtice, and equity, the ſame mode might alſo be ob- 
ſerved, and with equal juſtice, in framing a law to impoſe a tax on horſes, 
and which would produce the very ſame effects. For inſtance, ſuppoſe all 
the horſes in the kingdom to be diſtinguiſhed into three kinds of horſes, viz. 
| horſts of neceſſity, horſes of uſe, and horſes of pleaſure ; and all hackney 
horſes, horſes that cart or carry goods for hire, and all horſes that are 
Jcemed abſolutely neceſſacy tor the ſtate, to be called horſes of neceſſity, 
and not to ſubject the owners of ſuch horſes to the payment of any taxes 
whatever; and all horſes that are kept for the purpoſe of huſbandry, and 
for many other employmerts that are uſeful to the ſtate, to be called horſes 
of uſe; and to be ſubject ig a tax of C. 1, per horſe per annum, And, 
after we have thus ſuppoſed all horſes that are called horſes of neceſſity not 
to ſubjeR the owners to the payment of any taxes whatever, and have alſo 
ſup oſed all horſes that are called horſes of uſe to be ſubject to a tax of 
C., per horſe per annum, then, agieeably to this mode of impoſſing taxes 
with an accumulated weight in proportion to the exceſſes of living, we 
might alſo ſuppoſe all the other horſes in the. kingdom, or, all horſes that 
are called horſes of pleaſure, to be ſubjeR to a tax increaſing in proportion 
to the number of ſuch kind of horſes, or, horſes of pleaſure, that may be 
kept by the ſame pe:ſon, and the tax to be laid in theſe proportions, * 
1 7. 1 4 0 N a N or, 


50 per annum for each ſervant. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(4) 
For 1 ſuch horſeto pay 2 10 per annum, 


2 — 20 per annnm ſor each horſs 
3 — — 30 * TIF" 


and for 5 ſuch horſes, or for 
any greater number, to pay 50 per annum for each horſe. 


As to the tax which is here ſuppoſed to be laid on horſes that are kept 
for the purpoſe of huſbandry and are ranked in the claſs of uſeful horſes ; 
though the buſineſs of huſbandry is not only uſeful but abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, and is, beyond all compariſon, a buſineſs the moſt eſſentially neceſſary 
for the welfare of the ſtate, yet, as plowing and a great deal of the work 
of huſbandry may be done with oxen as well as with horſes, and is much 
more advantageous to theflate, when it is done with oxen, than when it is 
done with Sean; inaſmuch as an ox after he has dene his labour may be 
made uſeful to the ſtate, but a horſe after he has done his labour cannot be 
made uſeful to the ſtate, and can only be called an uſeful horſe as long as hig 
labour is vſzful, and inaſmuch as whatever part of the produce of a farm, is 

conſumed by horſes, it muſt thereby, to the great injury of the ſtate, leave a 
leſs produce for the farmer-totake to market, I ſay, as plowing and a great 
deal of the work of huſbandry may be done with oxen, and with much 
more advantage to the ſtate, then when it is done with horſes ; therefore, 
though the work of buſbandry is neceſſary, yet, it is not neceſſary that the 
work ſhould be done with horſes, and it js for that reafon that I have here 

ſuppoſed a tax of C. 1 per annum to be laid on every horſe that is kept for 
the purpoſe of huſbandry. 

AND, with reſpe& to a tax on carriages, if articles of Gans are pro- 
perer objects of taxation than articles of only convenicncy, on that princi- 
ple we might alſo ſappole hackney coaches, ard all kinds of carriages that 
are let for hire, to be exempt from rhe payment of any taxes whatever, and 
an additional tax to be laid on coaches and all kinds of carriages that are 
kept for private ule. And, after we have ſuppoſed a tax of £.20, per an- 
num to be laid on every chaiſe or two-wheeled carriage in the kingdom, of 
any kind whatever, that is kept for private uſe, then, on the ſame principle 
of impoſing taxes with an accumulated weight in p1opartion to the exceſſes 
cf ring which has here been obſerved with reſpc& to the other taxes, we 
igt. t alſo ſuppoſe a tax to be laid on eyzry conch or four-wheeled carriage 
in the kingdom, of any kind whatever, that is kept for private us, and 
the tax to increaſe in proportion to the number of coaches or four- wheeled 
carriages that are kept by the ſame perſon, and to be laid in theſe proporti - 
Cny, viz. 

For 1 coach or four wheeled carti ge to pay C. ibo per annum, 


8 8 130 per ann. for each carriage 

and for 3 ſuch carriages, or for any greater 00 I per annum for each 
( pumber, to pay J carriages 

Thus : 
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Tuvs, the parade of carriages, as well as the parade of ſervants, and 
uſo the exceſſes of a table, as well as the exceſſes of a dwelling houſe, might 
be legally reſtrained, and perhaps conſiſtently with the principles of reaſon, 
juſtice, and equity. However, whether theſe reſtrictions are, or are not, 3 
conſiſtent with thoſe principles, of this I am very ſure, that the people, or, 
the republican government of this ſtate, have a right to determine that 
queſtion, and to determine, whether ſuch laws ſhall, or ſhall not, be enac- 
ted; and whether the determination of the people is right or wrong, juſt 
or unjuſt, that no power en earth has a right to oppoſe their determination. 
And, ſhould the people determine to have theſe laws enacted, though we 
cannot ſpeak with as much certainty of the conſequences of laws, as of the 
right of enacting them, yet, perhaps we may fairly conclude, that by theſe 
and ſuch like ſamptuary laws, the people might be enabled to repeal all 
the preſent laws which have impoſed taxes indiſcriminately on both the rich 
and the poor, and might be enabled to confine the future payment of taxes 
ſolely to the rich—that by theſe and ſuch like ſamptuary laws, the people, 
whenever they chooſe to do it, and whenever they chooſe to purſue their 
own intereſt, might thus take the burthen of heavy taxes from off the ſhoul 
ders of the poor, and might lay the whole of that burthen on the rich. 

AND, beſides theſe taxes on houſes, lands, &c. it might be a further 
means to relieve the poor from the payment of unneceſſary taxes, were we 
to ſuppoſe a tax of C. 5, per dog per annum to be laid on all the dogs in 
the kingdom except ſuch dogs as are kept by farmers, butchers, and drov- 
ers or drivers of cattle, and all dogs that are kept for theſe and ſuch like 


uſeful and neceſſary employments not to ſubject the owners of ſuch dogs 
to the payment of any tax whatever. And, were we to ſuppoſe no perſon 


to be qualified to kill game without paying C. 30, per annum for his quali- 
fication, and any perſon who chooſes to have a qualification to kill game, 


that he ſhall, on paying the ſum of fifty pounds, be qualified to kill game 
for one year in any part of the kingdom wherever he might chooſe to do it, 
And, were we alſo to ſuppoſe no perſon to have the privilege of fiſhing in 
any freſhwater river without paying a ſlipulated ſum of money for that pri- 
vilege, and any perſon who chooſes to have the privilege of fiſhing in any 
particular river, that he ſhall, on paying the ſtipulated ſum, have the privi- 
lege of fiſhing for one year in any part of that river wherever he might 
chooſe to do it, and any perſon who chooſes to have a more general privi- 

lege of fiſhing in freſk-water rivers, that he ſhall, on paying a ſtipulated ſum, | 
have the privilege of fiſhing for one year in any river or rivers in any part 

of the kingdom wherever he might chooſe to do it. 

As to the right of reſtrainiug a perſon from killing game upon his own 
eſtate, and alſo the right of reſtcaining a perſon from fiſhing in a river which 
| | Cc | runs 
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runs through his 6wn eſtate, This right does certainly depend on the an- 
fwer that is given to this queſtion : viz, Who are the real and legal pro- 

prietors of all the game in the kingdom, and the real and legal proprietors 

of all the fiſh in all the freſh-water rivers in the kingdom? And, if the 
circumſtance of game coming accidentally into any particular eſtate, or, 

the circumſtance of fiſh coming accidentally into a river which runs through 
any particular eſtate, makes the proprietor of that eftate to become the real 
and legal proprietor of that game, and of that fiſh, then, there can be no 
ſuck thing as a right to reſtrain any proprietor of an eſtate from killing and 
taking all the game, and alt the fiſh, that he might find within his own eſ- 
tate, every man having an indiſputable right to kill and make uſe of his 
own property whenever he chooſes to doit: But, after allowing this right 
that every man has over his own property, it would ſtill reſt with the pro- 
prictor of an eſtate to prove, that either this, or ſome other circumſtance, 
has made all the game and all the fiſh upon his own eſtate his own property 
before lie could prove his right to kill and take either the game or the fiſls 
which is upon his own eſtate, And, ſhould a perſon ſay, that it is not the 
circumſtance of game and fiſh coming within his own eſtate, but the cir- 
cumſtance of game and filh feeding upon his own eflate, which makes the 
game and the fiſh to become his- ow property, yet, it would ſtill reſt with 
the proprietor of an eſtate to prove, that this game and this fiſh does ac- 
tually feed upon his own eſtate, and not upon his neighbours eſtate, which, 
in many caſes would be very difficult to prove, in ſome caſes quite impoſ- 
ble to prove, and in molt caſes the probability would be, that this game and 
this fiſh does actually feed, not only upon his own eſtate, and the adjoining 
eſtate, but alſo upon the eſtates of many other neighbours ;. all which cir. 
cumſtances ſeem to render it difficult, if not impoſſible, for individuals 
clearly and with certainty to aſcertain their right to this ſpecies of property, 
It is true, the preſent game laws have made all the game in the kingdom 
as much the property of individuals as their ſheep or their cattle : But, were 
we to ſuppoſe the people to repeal all theſe game laws, and were we alſo to 
ſuppoſe that theſe individuals could not, after that repeal, produce a ſatis. 
factory proof of their being the real and legal proprierors of all the game, 
and all the fiſh, which is upon their own eſtates, then, in that caſe, and if 

no other individuals could prove their right to this ſpecies of property, the 
property would of conſequentee revert to the people, and the people would 
be the real and legal proprietors of all the game in the kingdom, and the 

real and legal proprietors of all the fiſh in all the freſh - water rivers in the 
kingdom. And, in ſuch a caſe, I ſhould think that the people would be 
wanting ĩn juſtice to themſelves, were they to be fo regardleſs of their own 
property as not to impoſe fuch conditions on the privilege of individuals 

killing 
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killing and taking that property as they might think would be moſt for 
their own advantage, always obſerving that the conditions are ſuch as would 
not injure the eſtates and property of individuals, or, were the people to be 
ſo regardleſs of their on property as not to ſell all the game in the king» 
dom, and all the fiſh in all the freſh-water rivers in the kingdom, at the 
very higheſt prices that they could get for it, and thereby to relieve theme 
2 as much as they could poſſibly do it, from the burthen of heavy 
Thus far theſe ſuppoſed taxes would fall /o/ely on the rich, and to the 
adrantage of the poor. And, in ſome caſes, perhaps it would be impoſing 
taxes on a principle equally juſt, and equally generous; were taxes to be 
laid ſolely on men, and to the adyantage of women, For inſtance, Jet pg 
ſuppoſe the following taxes to be laid on men: viz. Every man who fol- 
lows the buſineſs of a milliner, a mantua - maker, or, a maſter ſtay- maker, to 
pay C. 30, per annum, Every man who follows the buſineſs of dreſſing 
women's hair to pay £.20, per annum. And every man who follows the 
buſineſs of a journeyman taylor to pay C. 10, per annum. Then, per- 
| haps, ſuch taxes on men might ſo far improve 1he reyenue as to enable thg 
people to take off the tax which has lately been impoſed on women ſexe 
vants. However, let the revenue that might ariſe from theſe taxes be ever 
ſo uncertain, this is certain: viz. As far as men would ſubmit to #4 
theſe taxes for the privilege of following theſe employments, ſo fart 
taxes would be in favour of the principle of raiſing a reyenue for the ger 
neral advantage of rhe ſtate. And, as far ag theſe taxes would oblige men 
to follow more manly employments, and to leave theſe employments to wor 
men, ſo far theſe taxes would be jn favour of the principle of impoſing tax» 
es on men to the adyantage of women, by affording women more oppor 
tunities of earning their bread by their own labour. But, with reſpect to 
the tax on women lervants, as far as this tax will leſſen the number of g- 
men who are employed as domieſtic ſeryants, fo far this tax is certainly g 
real, and I think a moſt ungenerous oppreſſion of the weaker ſex, by cir» 
cumſcribing the means of women earning their broad by their own labour, 
And, it is certainly more reaſonable to impoſe taxes on men for follawing 
unmanly employments, than to impoſe taxes on women for following the 
employment of domeſtic ſervants, the proper and ſuitable employment of 
women it is certainly a more generous, and a more manly principle, ta 
impoſe taxes on men of a particular deſcription, than to impoſe taxes on 
omen of a particular deſcription, and to make women, the poor and help. 


leſs women, the objects of taxation and oppreſſion. | 
Ir was the ſuppoſed tax on houſes which led me to mention the ſhop 


tax, and it is theſe ſuppoſed taxes on men which have led me to * 
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the tax on women ſervants; But here, without being led to it by ay 
particular introduction. there is one tax which I cannot help men- 
tioning, and that is, the tax which obliges a poor man to pay three 
pence for chriſtening his chils, Now, with reſpect to this tax, as 
the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity i in this ſtate is 4 blefing which we 
do certainly derive from the Great Fountain of all Blefinge, Shall 
the ſtate oblige a man to pay three pence into the public treaſury 
for chriſtening his child; before his child ſhall have the advantage 
of that bleſſing, and before his child ſhall have the advantage of a 
bleſſing which has been eſtabliſhed in this tate by the Great Foun- 
tain of all Bleſſings ?—as the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity in this 
ſtate is certainly agreeable to the Divine Will, Is it reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that this tax on chriſtenings is agreeable to the Divine 
Will ? Is it-not much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this tax on 
chriſtenings is directly contrary to the Divine Will? and—as the 
eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity in this ſtate is certainly a Divine Inſti- 
tution, Shall this ſtate preſume to clog that inttitution with a tax ? 
And may not ſach a tax, by laying that clog on this Divine Inſti- 
tution, be conſidered as a direct inſult offered to the Throne of 
Heaven ? It is true, the tax is not heavy, but that does not juſtify 
the principle of the tax, and the lighteſt taxes are certainly unjuſti- 
fiable, when they are founded, as I think that this tax on chriſten- 
ings is founded, and that is, on very bad principles. 

As to the very extravagant rates at which theſe /uppo/ed taxes are 
had ſtated, I acknowledge the extravagance of theſe rates, and pars 
ticularly with reſpe& to ſuch taxes as are here ſuppoſed to fall with 
an accumulated weight on perſons of very great fortune, but befois 
this extravagance is too ſeverely cenſured, I could wiſh that the 
reader would confider the very defirable circumſtance of having, if 
poſſible, a ſurplus in the public revenue, and alſo the very adyan- 
tageons manner in which a ſuperfluity, of public wealth might be 
employed, whenever ſuch a ſuperfluity, by any juſt and equitable 
mode of taxation, can poſſibly be obtained. For inſtance, were 
we to ſuppoſe t the revenue ariſing from theſe: and ſuch like taxes, 
fogether with the revenue ariſing from the above ſcale of rank, ſo far 
ta improye the public revenue as-to make that revenue more thay 
(atk cient or the 1 od wy Nw? . Age the navy, and all 
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other dhe and dae expences, then, with reſped to 
this ſurplus of the public revenue, beſides the very advantageous 
manner of employing a ſaperfluity of public wealth which has been 
already mentioned, "add that is, by reducing the national debt to 
a more moderate ſum, let us ſuppoſe this ſurplus to be alſo employ- 
ed in ſupporting the poor of this kingdom, and particularly in 
building ſchools in every county in the kingdom for the purpoſe of 
maintaining and educating the children of the lower ranks of people; 
by which means perhaps the morals of the lower ranks of people might 
be greatly improved, and vice might be prevented, inſtead of being 
puniſhed.” And, ſome perſons are of opinion, that an improvement 
in morals is a much more efef#ual mode, however, I am very ſure - 
that it is a much more merciful mide of reſtraining vice, than a rigid 
exertion of penal laws, I ſay, were we to ſuppoſe the revenue ariſ- 
ing from theſe taxes to be more than ſufficient for all the neceſſary 
and unavoidable expences of goverument, then, let us ſuppoſe the 
furplus to be employed in ſapporting the poor of this kingdom, and 
the people to be thereby relieved from the burthen of a poor tax, 
And, after the poot are ſufficiently provided for, ſhould there ſtill 
be a ſurplus in the public revenue, then, with reſpe& to this further 
farplus, let us ſuppaſe à board of works to be eſtabliſhed in every 
county in this lxingdom for the purpoſe of ſaperintetiding and dire&- 
ing the expenditure of ſuch portions of this ſuperfluous money as 
might at any time be granted them by parliament, and to be ac- 
| countable to the parliament for the expenditure of that money, and 
in every county, the baronets, the knights, the knights bachelors, 
the heralds, and the eſquires, to'conſtitate the board of works for 
their reſpectiye counties.” And, as to the particular manner of em- 
ploying this further ſurplus of the public revenue in the different | 
counties, the gentlemen'who conſtitute the board of works for each 
county would certainly be the beſt and the propereſt judges of the 
manner of doing it, and, from the circymſtance of their being men 
of rank, and having of conſequence ſo generouſly contributed to 
the public treaſure, they would alſo have the beſt right of jadging 
in what manner the ſurplus of that public treaſure ought to be em- 
ployed. However, as the whole that is laid here is merely a ſuppofi- 
tion, I beg leave to go on in the ſame ſtrain of ſuppoſing the board 
of works for each ooo not only to employ the — money that 
TH IE wight 
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might be granted them by parliament in ſupporting the poor, but 
alſo to employ that public money in widening and improving the 
ſtreets of every county town in the kingdom for the conveniency of 
the inhabitants—in laying out and making public walks, gardens, 
parks or pleaſure-ground, in or near every county town, for the 
pleaſure and health of the inhabitants, And, were there to be a 
park adjoining to every county town, theſe parks would not only 
be healthful and pleaſant to the inhabitants, but as they would alſo 
be uſeful to the inhabitants for grazing cattle, the gentlemen who 
conſtitute the board of works for each county to receive the rents 
and profits of all theſe parks, and to-be accountable to the pazlia- 
ment for that money, becauſe theſe parks are here ſuppoſed to be 
bought with the public money, and the public money being certain- 
Jy the property of the people, theſe parks would therefore be alſo the 
property of the people, and becauſe the houſe of commons are the 
ſtewards of the people, and are accountable to the people for the 
public money with which they are intruſted. It is true, in ſtating 
the land tax, I have called the lay ing out of uſeful lands as pleaſure- 
grounds, and for the pleaſure of individnals, a wanton waſte of uſe» 
ful lands: But, when you make public walks, and lay out uſeful 


lands as pleaſure-grounds, in or near large and populous towns, and 
as a means of contributing to the þ#a/th of thouſands, I don't think 


that it could then be properly called a wanton waſle of uſeful land 
in repairing and improving all the roads in the kingdom, and the 
gentlemen who conſtitute the board of works for each county to 
have the care and guardianſhip of all the roads, ſtreets, lanes, and 
high ways of their reſpective counties—in building public banks, 
or, branches of the national bank, in every county town, for the 

arpoſe of promoting a more extenſive and general circulation of 
Hock, and for a more convenient circulation of the public money 
in building county halls for the more conyenient meeting of the 
freeholders of every county, or, for the more convenient meeting of 
the republican government of the people. And, as theſe county 
halls would be for the purpoſe of aſſembling the ſreeholders when- 
eyer the people chooſe to exerciſe their ſupreme power over the par- 


liament, they could not be too magnificent and grand, becauſe ſych 
grandeur 
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grandeur would beſt ſuit the ſupreme power and dignity of the peo- 
ple; and for the ſame reaſon, it might not be improper, were the 
gentlemen of each county to have three or four yeomen of the guard 
to attend theſe halls and theſe county aſſemblies, becapſe the gran- 
deur of ſuch attendance would alſo beſt become the ſupreme power 
and dignity of the people. And, in the preſent negleQed, languid, 
and almoſt lifeleſs tate of our republican government, the circum- 
ſtances of magnificent halls, guards, and if we alſo add all the for- 
malities of government, ſuch eircumſtances might give an additi- 
onal ſpirit to the republican government of the people, and might 
impreſs on the minds of our fellow-citizens a proper ſenſe of the 
real power and dignity of that part of our civil government, and of 
the real power and dignity of the people, And indeed I ſhould 
never expect the people to govern this ſtate effeQually, and to any 
good purpoſes, unleſs the government of the people were to be as 
properly ſupported by the parade of ontward appearances as the par- 
liamentary government, and unleſs the particular places, times, and 
manner of aſſembling the freeholders, and alſo the times and man- 
ner of adjourning and proroging thoſe aſſemblies, and all the proper 
forms of government, were to be as ſtrictly obſerved by the people 
as they are by the parliament—in building bridges, county gaols, 
and work-houſes, wherever they might be wanted—in removing all 
public nuiſances, always making a reaſonable compenſation to in- 
dividuals whenever private property is injured for the public con- 
veniency—in building garneries or ſtore-houſes, in or near every 
county town, for the purpoſe of laying up conſiderable quantities of 
bread-corn at the public expence, and the gentlemen who conftitate 
the board of works for each county to ſuperintend and direct the buy- 
ing and ſelling of this public bread-corn, at ſueh times, and'in ſuch 
a manner, as they might think moſt likely to prevent a ſcarcity or 
dearneſs of bread at any particular time—in building churches 
wherever they might be wanted, and in rebuilding ſach churches as 
might be thought too meanly conſtrued for public worſhip, in ſhort, 
withour ſwelling this catalogue any further, this catalogue of ways 
and deviſes to employ a ſuperfluity of public wealth, we may ſafely 
conclude, that it is impoſſible to contrive taxes which would pro- 
duce ſuch a ſuperfluity of public wealth as might not be thus em- 
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ployed i in the internal improvement of Great Britain==that it is im- 
poſſible, by any mode of impofing taxes, and by the moff extrava- 
gant rates at which thoſe taxes could poſſibly be impoſed, ever to in- 
creaſe the public revenue to ſuch a degree as that the furplus of that 
revenue might not be thus employed for the general good of the 
ſtate. Indeed, were we to ſuppoſe the long eſtabliſhed practice of 
employing the public wealth to maintain-fleets and armies for the 
ſupport of foreign and untributary nations, and alſo the long eſta- 
bliſhed practice of employing, I ſhould ſay, if diſſipating the public 
wealth to maintain an army of placemen and penſioners for the ſup- 
port of a miniſterial faction, toe {till continued, then, in that caſe, 
it would perhaps be impoſſible for the moſt enormous taxes ever to 
produce one ſhilling of ſuperfluous wealth, and the whole that is 
ſaid here on the internal improvement of Great Britain would of 
conſequence be impracticable for want of money to carry thoſe. ĩm- 
provements into execution: But, on the contrary, were we to ſup- 
pole a ſyſtem of ceconomy to be hereatter adopted i in every depart- 
ment of government, then, i in that caſe, it is far from impoſſible, it 
is even probable, that theſe or ſuch like taxes, together with the 
ſavings which would ariſe from this ſyſtem of ceconomy in the ex- 
penditure of the public wealth, would produce ſuch a ſuperfluity of 
that wealth, as might enable the people immediately, and in ſome 
degree, to accompliſh theſe ſuppoſed improvements, and perhaps, in 
proceſs of time, to accompliſh theſe improvements in a very conſ- 
derable degree. And, it now remains for every one to judge for 
himtelf, and every citizen of this ſtate has not only a right to judge 


for himſelf reſpecting the expenditure of the public wealth, becauſe 
every citizen is certainly a joint and equal proprietor of that wealth, 


but every citizen of the ſtate has alſo an opportunity of judging 
for himſelf reſpecting the expenditure of the public wealth, whene- 
ver he chooſes to do it, becauſe every citizen is a member of the re- 
publican government of the. people, and by joining with bis fellow- 
citizens in the exerciſe of the ſupreme power with which that go- 
vernment 1s inveſted, he may thereby exerciſe that right of judging 
for himſelf, and may thereby give his voice reſpecting the expendi- 


ture of every ſhilling of that wealth, I ſay, it now remains for every 


citizen to judge for himſelf, and to give his yoice, whether he would 
chooſe 


. a 


chggſe that the public wealth, whenever there is a ſuperfluity 9 of 
that wealth, ſhall be hereafter employed, and thus employed, in the 
internal improvement of Great Britain, or, he would chooſe that 
the public wealth hall be hereafter employed. i ig the ſupport of w- 
reign and untributary nations; and alſo to give his yoice, whether he 
would chooſe that a part of the ſuperfiuous public wealgh ſhall be 
herea'ter employed in maintaining and educating the children of 
the poorer ranks of people, or, he would chooſe that that ſuperflu- 
ous wealth ſhall till continue to be diſſipated on unneceſſary place- 

men and penfioners, And, I might add, whether the people would 
chooſe that a part of their ſuperfluous public wealth, that a part of 
thrir own money, ſhall be hereafter employed in giving bread to 
poor and hetpleſs children, or, they would chooſe that their money 
ſhall ſtill continue to be diſſipated in the unneceſſary expences, and 
in all che vanities and wanton exceſſes of a court. And, as I have 
with confidence aſſerted, that the people, or, the republican govern- 
meat of this ſtate, have a right to determine, whether theſe laws 
ſhall, or ſtiall not, be enacted ; ſo, with reſpett to the expenditure 
of the public wealth, I may with equal confidence aſſert, that the 
people, or, the republican government of this ſtate, have a right to 
determine, what proportion of the public wealth, and whether any 
part of the public wealth ſhall, or ſhall not, be hereafter employed, 
and thus employed, in the internaT improvement of Great Britain; 
and alſo to determine, what proportion of the public wealth ſhall 
be hereafter employed in maintaining and educating the children of 
the poor, which I ſhould think the greateſt of all improvements ; 
and whether the determination of the people is right or wrong, juſt 
or unjuſt, in this caſe alſo, no _— 3 oppoſe 
the ertainetion of the people. 
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A Juppoſed plan of repreſentation in the Houle of Commons, for 


the purpoſe of increaſing the public revenue, in caſe the above 


| IE" 


{cale of rank ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed in this ſtate, | 


. AT preſent the whole repreſentation of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, in the houſe of commons, ſtands thus, viz. | 
* Member:. 
For England. 489, 
br er ef 
For Scotlandl·· : og, 
z | TH Ang 


558. 


py 


3 Aud, though I have already ſtated a plan of repreſentation for 
England agreeably to the above proportion of four hundred and 
eighty-nine members, not knowing that ſuch an eſtabliſnment as 


the above ſcale of rank will ever take place, which, were it to take 
place, might make it neceſſary or expedient to alter and reduce the 


preſent number of repreſentatives in the houſe of commons, yet, as 
it is alſo ampoſſible-to know with certainty that ſuch an eftablic. 


ment will not take place, it may not be improper to ſtate another 
repreſentation in the houſe of commons more ſuitable to ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment, and which repreſentation might perhaps inc ſ the 


revenue ariſing from ſuch a ſcale of rank. For inſtance, let us 
ſoppoſe the repreſentation in the houſe of. commons to be reduced 


to nearly one fourth part of the preſent number, and to be ſlated 

thus, viz, ; , : . p 6 py 17 

| Members, 

oo: © AG , / ˖— wg 
For Wales, DS #6: + ES 6 ©  'w 6, 
WV — © 6 


2 
140, 
| difference, 418, 
| 


558, 


22 


e then, rhe repreſentation for Eagland might be tated thas, 


viz. 


Tu 2 counties of Weſtminſter and London to ſend 85 
embers from each county by 
"The 116 remaining counties to ſend 1 member from } 116, 


each count... - 6» £ 
Univerſity of Oxford, 9924 I, 
R 
. A 


123. 

Aud, ſuch a tedoction i in the number of repreſentatives in the 
| houſe of commons, were the above ſcale of rank to be eſtabliſhed 
in this ſtate, might make a very great increaſe in the revenue arif. 
ing from ſuch a ſcale of raak : For, it is probable that ſome of the 
four hundred and eighteen gentlemen, who are included in this 
difference, would then, to the great advantage of the ſtate, be ſound 
in the rank of peers, or, however, it is highly probable that moſt of 
theſe four hundred and eighteen gentlemen, if they had not ſeats 
in the lower houſe, would, to the ſtill great advantage of the ſtate, 
be found in the rank, either of baronets, knig hts. knights bachel 
heralds, or, efquires... ladeed, were me to Fappole 1 the king's ſer- 
vants, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid in the paper on the 
-powers of government againſt the practice of thoſe ſervants being 
allowed the privilege of fitting in both houſes of parliament, T ſay, 
were we to ſuppoſe the king's ſervants, rotwithitanding what has 

been ſaid againſt this practice, to be ſuffered to continue in parlia- 
ment, then, in that caſe, I ſhould not heſitate to pronounce this 
plan for reducing the repreſentation in the lower houſe to one hun- 
dred and forty 1 members to be 2 moſt dangerous plan, inaſmuch as 
one hundred and forty ſe1ators, if thoſe ſenators are allowed the pri: 
vilege of being, at the ſame time, the ſervants of the king, might, 
by the allurements of gain, be more eaſily ſeduced from their at- 
tachment to the people, and might he more eaſily brought, either 
under the influence of the king, or, under the influence of a mini, 
| terial action, chan five hundred and Woe ſenators, and it is 


* 
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far from impoſlible, that ſuch a meaſure, under ſuch cireumſtanees, 
might thereby eſtabliſh, either in the king, or, in a miniſterial fac- 
tion, an abſolute dominion over the legiſlative branch of govern- 
ment, to the utter ſubverſion of all free and legal government; and 
therefore, it is only on a ſuppoſition of the king's ſervants not be- 
ing ſuffered to continue in parliament, that I have flated this plan 
for reducing the repreſentation in the houſe of commons to one 
hundred and forty members, And, even on this ſuppoſition, it 
ought to be duly conſidered, whether one hundred and forty mem- 
bers would, or would not, be a ſufficient number of members in the 
lower houſe, that is, whether the buſineſs of the legiſlative branch 
of government could, or could not, be tranſacted and properly 
tranſacted by one hundred and forty members. And, previous to 

the making of ſuch an alteration, it ovght to be as duly conſidered, 
whether the probability of a great increaſe of revenue, by the cir- 
cumſtance of four hundred and eighteen gentlemen being precluded 
from their ſeats in the lower houſe, and being thereby left, either 


to pay for their rank, or, to fink into the claſs of plebeians, it ought, 


I fay, to be as duly conſidered, whether the probability of this great 
increaſe of revenue would, or would not, be a ſufficient compenſa- 
tion for the loſs of four huadred and eighteen ſenators in the legif-. 
lative branch of government. And, whatever might be the reſult 
of theſe conſiderations reſpecting the tranſaction of the public buſi- 
neſs, aud the probability of increaſing the public revenue, we ought 
alſo and more eſpecially to conſider the freedom and independency 
of the houſe of commons, and the very great danger of adopting 
this plan for reducing the lower houſe to one hundred and forty 
members, unleſs a very great majority of the citizens would make 
it their leading political principle, that they will invariably ſup- 
port the commons in their freedom, their independency, and in all 
their conſtitutional rights and prerogatives, and unleſs this very 
great majority of the citizens would, by proper laws and conſtituti- 
ons, enforce the obſervance the ſtricteſt obſervance of this principle: 
viz. That the members of the houſe of commons ſhall not be ſeduced from 
their attachment to the people by the influence of kings and miniſters, 
As to the influence of kings, it has been aſſerted. and by the beſt 
authority, that the inf of the crown has increaſed, is increaſing, 
and ought to be diminiſbed. And, as to the influence of miniſters, 


1 might alſo be ſſartad, and perhaps with eghal trpth, hr be 
eee of miniſters bas iner, is inc., and aught 10 be di- 
iind. Howeyer, of this I zm very ſore, that the influence of 
Miniſters, 43 far 3s that influence is derived from. theyr haying the 
diſpotal of places, or, as far as that inf Lin: and 
not 4 ſenatarial influence, is a4 dangerous to the ſtate as che influ- 
enge af kings, and-that it is impoſſible for any one to be guilty of 
r politic folly, than 4e complaip of the influence of the 
King, and at che ame time to (yppore ee Afavoyrite 
-Maniltar, or any minister whatever,; the nnfluence.of hoth Kings | 
end aniniders, that ia, the ipfigenge of bath kings and miniſters 
in the 290 Randes of parliamenc, whether choſe. kings. ppd mint. 
ders are, or are not, the favourites.of individuals, being equally - 
Ie pugoant vo che principles af the conſtitution, and being equally 
dentractiwe of your civil liberty, your cixil rights, and all the bleſ- - 
ings of faciery,; and iris therefore the influence af miniders, as | 
well as the influence of kings, chich gught to be conſidered, and 
duly .conkdered, befbre 50n venture to weaken the houſe of com- 
_ ons by reducing the number of members in that houſe, and be- 
ar would, it perhaps. he prudent, or perfeftly .confitent with the 
afery of the ſtate, to adopt ibis plan, of improving the public re- 
venue, by a reduced plan of repreſentazion in the houſe gf com- 
mon 8, without firſt ſubjecting and legally ſubjecting both kings and 
miniſters to ſuch pains and penalties, as that it would be at the 
peril of any king, or any miniſter, ſhould he thereafter, and in 
direct defiance of a poſitive law, attempt to encroach on the con- 

| Ritutional rights and power of the commons. And, for the very 
ſame reaſon, were you to adopt the former plan for a ſcale of rank, 
as ſuch a ſcale of rank-might alſo reduce and weaken the peerage, 
it would not perhaps be prudent, or perfectly conſiſtent with the 
ſafety of the ſtate, to adopt that plan of improving the public re- 
venue, without firſt ſubjecting and legally ſubjecting both kings 
and miniſters to fimilar pains and penalties, ſhould they thereafter 
attempt to encroach on the conſtitugional rights and power of the 
peerage, But, theſe conſiderations, that is to ſay, how far it might 
be prudent to reduce the number of repreſentatives in eicher houſe 
Fo.” E e of 
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of parliament merely for the ſake of improving the public revenue, 
and particularly how far the houſe of commons might be reduced 
in numbers without endangering the freedom and independence of 
that branch of parliament, I ſay, theſe conſiderations, together 
with the conſideration of every other meaſure mentioned in this 
pamphlet, I now ſubmit do the better judgment of my fellow- 
citizens, leaving the whole pamphlet, and each particular mea- 
ſure, either to be adopted or rejected, by the will and at the pleaſ- 
ure of the people—either to be adopted or rejected, as to the good 
fenſe of the people it ſhall ſeem moſt meet. And, as in the paper 
on the internal government of Great Britain; I have expreſſed a 
deſire, that every citizen of chi; ſtate will invariably purſue his 
own particular intereſt, whenever, and as far as he interferes in 
the original government of the people, ſo, in judging of the ppo- 
priety, or, the impropriety, of the whole of rhis pamphlet, and 
alſo of the propriety, or, the impropriety, of every particular part 
of the pamphlet, I now beg leave to declare, that it is my moſt 
earneſt deſire, my utmeſt wiſh, that every citizen of this ſtate will 
invariably purſue his own pa ticular intereſt—will invariably judge 
of and give his voce, Sichen for vs egaink the whole pamphlet, 
and either for or againſt every particular part of the pamphlet, as 
it is moſt conſiſtent with the very ſame principle of /#/f-love, /e/f- 
intereft, and /elf-preſer uation. | 
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